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PRASAIMTA CHANDRA MAHALANOBIS 


Academician B. Gafurov 


\\hen Prasanta Chandra iMahalanobis died a year ago, India lost one 
01 its outstanding scientists. Today he would have been 81. 

Those were eighty years of glorious, many-faceted and vivid life brimming 
with events. The name of Pra.santa Chandra Mahalanobis enjoys great nonu- 

_ • *llT lie ^ was one of those men who worked 

arm-in-arm with Jawaharlal Nehru making his contribution to the cons- 
truction of the new life, to strengthening of the independent Indian state. 

Mahalanobis is justly regarded as the founder of statistical research 
n n la. lie was the first to realize the tremendous importance of statistics 
tor the economy of the developing country. .-\ rare combination of the gift 
ot a scientist-theorist and a brilliant talent of an organiser enabled Mahalanobis 
to evolve and successfully introduce into practice those methods of mathemati- 
cal statistics which were urgently needed by the developing economy of India. 

was far from being an armchair 
ml, f ® ‘"''estigating with the help of statistics the causes of the 

astrous flood m Bengal, he not only gave precise recommendations for the 
p veil ion ol floods but also made important theoretical conclusions which 
ater on were used during the construction of the Damodar irrigation cornple.x. 

organised the Indian Statistical Institute which 
mnuiicted a host of valuable research projects and which for many years has 

hlThZ. "a I statisticians of which India 

Wnm! ® ’'^Os, the Institute has 

nLl f W' important basis for preparing and conducting five-year 

h msplf 1 those years Mahalanobis 

n Sir f Jawaharlal Nehru in the 

hi th^nrnhlp“"r‘VP engaged 

in the problem of optimal investment of capital into the developing economy 

of hSly SlX deveJopme.it 

^f®®'°"® •’^oJaasor Mahalanobis was not 

^Mndranl T “"f’ about 

abindranath Tagore and some of his works, and about Bengali literature and 

art. Foreign guests of the Indian Statistical Institute are aciiuainted with 

has guidebooks and descriptions of historical monuments and pTac s of hiteT st 

stor7;:d .Ss^' ^-t iulTtest in InS 

rJsPmLn^ philosophy specially .studied ancient .Iain manuscrips and proved 

He spent much time studying book publishing and printing. 
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His vast intellect and unlimited capacity for work allowed him to 
be engaged at one and the same time in State and scientific, administrative and 
pedagogical activities. Being quite a busy man, he could spend long hours in 
scientilic debates and discussions consistently and convincingly upholding his 
point of view. The doors of his house in Calcutta and Delhi were always open 
for foreign guests of the Institute, Indian scientists and students, and for various 
visitors. Even wlien he was absorbed in the solution of some theoretical prob- 
lems, Brasanta Mahalanobis always found time for planning the programmes 
of lours for foreign scientists down to the minute detail. 

Such was Professor Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, prominent scientist, 

brilliant pedagogue and organiser of science, creator of utterly new trend in 

Indian and world science, outstanding public and state leader. His numerous 

^\orks and many-sided activity have brought India and its science welPdeserved 
world rejiowti and fame. 

Mahalanobis did not belong to the kind of scientists who once having 
won lecognition subse(|uently rest on their laurels and were content with their 
former merits. Work w^as his element from the \evy youth to the end of his 
days. He knew no idleness and was always busy w'orking on something, he 
gave all of himself to any work he w^as engaged in. Mahalanobis was endowed 
with a rare gift of finding new, unique and unexpectedly simple solutions in the 
most complex and involved situations ; he could [iresent a seemingly well-known 
and thoroughly investigated problern in* a somewhat fresh and original way. 

Weakened after a serious but already useless operation Mahalanobis did 
not cease to work. He continued to perfect his last work “Method of the Frac- 
lile Grapliical Analysis with a Wide Sphere of Application”, wdiich has, truly, 
become his swan-song. Bed ridden he was nevertheless tliinking about how 
things were going at the Statistical Institute and worrying about the collection 
of letters of Rabindranath Tagore that had to be prepared for print.... 

The sucessfiil development of Soviet lndian scientific ties is inseparably 
linked with the name of Mahalanobis. During his frequent visits to the Soviet 
Union he met with its leading scientists, delivered lectures, attentively studied 
the experience of organisation of science in the USSR. 

Soviet-Indian anthropological and ethnographical field research operations 
in certain areas of India were undertaken at his initiative, as well as joint works 
of the Soviet and Indian scientists in matliematics and statistics. 

VVe know that scientific activity of Professor Mahalanobis has been highly 
appraised by the world learned public. He was elected member of many foreign 
scientific societies and academies. Mahalanobis was one of the prominent 
people of India who from the very first steps made by the independent Indian 
state realized all the importance and urgency of the Soviet-fndian friendship 
and cooperation. He was initiator, inspier and organiser of the Soviet-Indian 
scientific cooperation. In 1958, he was elected foreign member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. 

Mahalanobis was particularly close and dear for the Soviet scientists 
engaged in the study of India. W’^e, Soviet scientists-orientalists regarded him 
as our colleague. The Statistical Institute in Calcutta has become for us our 
native home where we were always shown hospitality by Mahalanobis and his 
assistants. 

Many of the Russian scientists cherish in their hearts the sincere gratitude 
to this wonderful man. It is thanks to his advice and help that they 
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could accomplisli their researcli i)rojecls and piiljlish scieiililic works which 
Helped the Soviet people to get to know India better. 

1, personally maintained most close and friendly contacts with Mahalanohis 

A p ' rt f o..* ^ j I 1 . * ^ of Oriental Studies of the USSR 

Arniyansky Lane in Moscow was for him his native 
home just as the Statistical Institute in Calcutta has always been for us. 

a single time when he failed to come and .see ns during his 
V . Its to Moscow, and every meeting with him invariably turned into an interes- 
ting and useful exchange of opinions, heart-to-heart talk about India, about our 
country and about what should and can be done to further the ties of friendship 

Soviet scientists engaged in the study of India. ^ 

\Ve shall never forget the great help Mahalanohis renderefi the Soviet 
or nta ists and cultured workers during the preparations Jd comluct of 

arM centenary held in the Soviet Union in 19(il. lie 

about appeared before the Soviet audiences with lectures and reports 

fliSr ll ® t his creative work. His personal reminiscenees about Tagore 

aromsed^rr/i^^ “'C great .son of India 

the U of Oriental Studies of 
Mahalanobis’s article “Rabindranath Tagore and Contemi.oraJriud V i 

eliminate the Hindii-Moslem contradictions The worl s of \ Sni • !“ 

the l,rigl„ f,„„„ „I ,l,e civilfeatT, "lo' fr' '.“r 

I'ermil „,e lo pile 11 , 1 /;“” '; S " '"‘I' Tagore. 

hit ,1," lZ't'fo,V,?"petu* K ttelf iLfcl 

bring him great li nni It 'ev1™o, „ "f """'ynt wool, I 

Whet the commnnSrrnerl 1 be f Im 'T‘ ,1" 8“"'' 

longer read it Half ui Imur Imf it Polled the paper aside and no 

n>e.®wb.,. «-.»>.b:i:tB:;i.i^'y,t Ten 

ving at the front, his face hriehlPnpH nn i Hungs were impro- 

it be otherwise? It should be so TIippp^^i ‘**^’®^* ' '^Ih how could 

They can achieve ii. Zl .X“h.y"trif "" 

the SrirerilT;tlr,y7fhe by 
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Prasaiila Mahalaiiobis, just as his friend and teacher the great Gurudev, 
carried through his entire life this firm belief in the victory of the naan. 

Soviet scientists and the entire Soviet people shall always cherich in their 
hearts the bright memory about this wonderful man, they shall always remember 
that it was he who made the great contribution to the cause of strengthening and 
developing the Soviet-lndian friendship and cooperation. 



PREFACE 


Prabhakar Machwe and Evgeny Chelishev 


The present book is tlie first collection of articles by Indian and Soviet 
scholars published in the English language in India. It testifies to the develop- 
ment of scientific and cultural cooperation between India and the Soviet Union 

The book raises a number of important problems in Indian literatures 
which attract the mam attention of both Indian and Soviet literary criticism 
At present the problems before Indian literary critics are the following ones • 

tko r. miilti-lingiial, multi-racial, nuilti-ciiltural-level country 

the problems of literary criticism in various literatures in Indian languagis 

is liie hlstorKal-lradidooal method of writino commeiilariaa 
and trea on standard classic works, helping the connois,o„?TffS„ 

the Uem shes it Mr'ln‘‘fhlf ' .'t"! “i* "i“ii»»ine 

thetorirxjLE 

(Hin"o tStStistiurr^^^ 

Dr. 1. c. Cheko (Malavalatf Sh^i P 

(Teingu) are such note/ commentators Mn/ll’ oTVi’ ^ 

Go,w"mr»‘^tomLfrrk‘*o„®MSer°„' ShoTstor,''"‘“ q 7 J™l»ky"ath 

Indian theatre in Punjabi -^Sindhi Nasar Ti Tnfilfi m* ^ Development of 
Sri M. U. Malkani are such S Ji A i prose) by 

second category of historical books of IP winning books which fall under the 

from- aIX'. So s" /^rAk'fde'mtt” i" "Rain' S. / 

Indian language. ^any others in various 
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riio oilier kind of ciilicisnt wliicli is seen amongst modern Indian critic-s 
is nol in llie nalnro of mere liislorical researcli but study in depth not only of the 
deveiopmenl of a parlic'idar genre \n literature, but of the thought-content, 
harlior to llie formation of Ibe Progressive Writers Association in India in 1936, 
there were the idealist -moralist critics wlio wanted literature to adhere to some 
pet and set ethical jiattern — Tolstoy's A\hat is .Art ?’ was their guide — and many 
Gandbians wrote in that strain, witli a humanistic purposefulness. Many 
examples of such critics can be given from all Indian languages. 

Habindranatb lagore in Ids Praebin Sahilya and other literary essays took 
the stand of I he autonomy of Arts. ] le was not exactly and aesthete or an advo- 
cate of Arl-lor-art ssake ; hut as Al)u Sayeed Ayyub contends in Rabindranath 
0 Adtiiirdkata, be was a mmlernisl. This kind of aesthetic criticism 
was tollowed in the twenties by many critics in all Indian languages. Some 
call it Indian romanticism, as contrasted with English, French or German roman- 
ticism. This trend combined on the one hand the [)antheistic tradition of wor- 
shipping Nature as Mother, and on the other the extending of the frontiers of 
human sym()athy to all classes and communities, iriesi)ecli\e of caste, creed, 
colour or coterie, dliis kind ol liberal humardstic critical ai)[)roacli was tfie base 
of the later ideological literary criticism. 

In the forties and mid-lifties, under the influence of (he leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, many literary critics took their ins|)iralion and ideological 
dialectic from scierditic huniardsts and socialist tfiinkers of the West. Marx, 
Lenin, Engels and others intluenced many young minds. One finds a galaxy 
of such young intellectuals in all Indian languages, who applied the tenets of 
historical materialism and socialist realism to (lie literatures of their respective 
languages. Many such names are mentiotted in the papers read on the “Influ- 
ence of Lenin on Indian Literatures” in the lt\e Seminars held under the auspi- 
ces of the Saldtya Akadetni in 1970. To meidion a few |)rominent names who 
w'ere then influenced by socialist tliough : Risbnii i)e, Gopal Maldar, D. P. 
Chattopadhyaya and ,\jabadev Saha (Bengali) ; Rhogilal Gandhi and Swap- 
nastha (Gujarati) ; Rahul Sankrilyayan, Prakaslichatidra Gupta, Ramvilas 
Sharrna, Rangeya Rashav, Sidvadan Singh Ghaidian, Anirit Rai atid Namwar 
Singh (Hindi) ; A. N. Krishnarao and S. Karanlha (Kannada) ; Dinanatli Nadirn 
and P. N, Ihishp (Kashmiri) ; .loseph Mundasseri, M. P. Paul, P. Keshavade\', 

T. S. Pillai and S. K. Pottekett (Malayalam) ; S. A. Dange, Lalji I^efulse, D. K. 
Redekar, P. Deshpande, Sharatchandra iMuktibodh, Sada Karhade (.Marathi) ; 
Anant Patnaik and Manmohan Misfira (Oriya) ; (hirbakh>li Singh, Sant Singli 
Sekhon and Mohan Singh (Punjabi) ; K. Kutnrnba Rao, T. Gopichand, Shri 
Shri ; Ariidra and Dasharatld (Teliigu) ; Sajjad Zaheer, Abdul Alim, Ehlisham 
Husain, A. A. Snroor, Muhammad Hasan (Urdu). Nol all of them remained 
constant or contimions adherers of their early belief in scientitic Marxism. 
During the course of last 28 years, some of them Innied ultra-left and others 
completed a full circle and assumed a volte face. I'tut the contribution of these 
critics during the period 193() to 193t), is historically important. They added the 
following dimensions to Indian literary criticism : 

1. Re-exalualion of classical iileraiy theoi'ies in the light of new socio- 
economic and historical researches. 

2. .ludging the author’s life and his work as mntnally and dialectically 
influencing entities. 
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3. Studying the processes of literary creation : the motivations behind 
a particular image-pattern in poetry, the architectonics of a novel or the dev'e- 
lopment of climax in drama. 

4. Adjudging language used by the writer as the product of a class- 
situation, and its proper utilization in achieving the desired effect and goal. 

5. Probe into the spiritual intention of the author and his contribution 

to the continuence of literary heritage and tradition in a particular region or 
nationality. 

6. Appreciation of the experiment and innovation in form necessitated 
by the inner logic of revolutionary consciousness and desire for a break-through. 

7. Lnderslanding the element of “negation of negation” in the content 
of the work. Critically examining its influence on and the utility to the masses. 

All this churning of thought during the two decades preceding and follow- 
ing the last World War II, in the field of literary criticism in Indian languages, 

can be broadly classified into the different schools of literary criticism now 
current in India. 


The Neo-Classical School 

It adheres to the historical-traditional style of sifting all the available in- 
formation about the author and his work and arranging it in a coherent, chrono- 
logical, cause-and-effecl pattern. The frame of reference is generally the ancient 
works on Rhetorics. 

The Sociological School 

Afarxisls and socialists analyse a given writer^s work by its class-content 
and class-motivation. Anything not fitting in the class-war-centred formula is 
rejec e as leactionary, escapist or anti-social writing. Sometimes inadequate 
data ahoiit the author or the work, or overenthusiasm to adopt a certain tenden- 
tious line lands such criticism into ‘vulgar sociology’. 

The Linguistic -Structural School 

The critic is more concerned with the language and style of the work 
the au hors biographical letails are not relevant. The frequent use of a parti- 
cular phrase, or the drawing upon or dependence on a particular lexical reser- 
voir is scientifically analysed. The phenoinic and morphological values of usa- 
ges and the syntactical specialities are the main targets of the Formalist school. 

The Psychoanalytical School 

Taking their cue from Freud, Jung, Adler, Havellock Ellis, Westermark 
and such depth-psychologists, the critic is all the more interested in the inner 

The Anthropological School 

voii approach is to find out ‘the collective unconscious’ as the moti- 

‘ '“‘1""“ “'“"'S man, mental 'atrnciri 
and blocks which are responsible for certain sets of effects. Sometimes the 

apparently irrational or aboriginal may cause tlie ‘archetypel myths’ which 

are the eternal sources of many apparent aberrations or unprecedenled and 

nginal artistic creations. In a stagnant social context atavism is possible 
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Ihis broad list of five different categories is in no way exhaustive. There 
jue many possible i.ermnlations and combinations. We deliberately did not give 
e names ol different critics in different languages belonging to all these diffe- 

hv H 'entative list of ‘Progressive’ critics, who were influenced 

by siinildr thinking in the history of literary criticism in Soviet Rus,sia by great 

masters like Dobrolyubov, Fadeyev,Gorky, Ehrenburg and many such thinkers. 

The story of mutual influences in this held is a long storv and it is not 
I)o.ssible to narrate it here in details. Rut as Soviet Indologists and linguists, 
translators and scholars, critics and creative writers have been concerned with 
inany Indian themes and authors, works and journals ; there has been in India, 
durmg tast Idly years, a growing reciprocal awareness about the great masters 
ot Rii.ssuan prose, poetry and drama. Hundreds of translations of famous 
poems from poets like Pushkin, Lermontov, .Mayakovsky, Akhmatova, Sur- 

' I Ziilfia, Evtushenko, Voznesenski and others are 

piiblisdied in journals and bookform in .several languages all over India. So 
m-e the liclional works and plays of Gogol, Tolstoy, Gorky, Turgienev, 
Dosloyevski, t.hekbov, Kuprin, Sholokhov, Ale.xi Tolstoy, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
\Vanda W asilewskaya, Ostrovsky and others are known to millions of readers 
111 Indian langiiage.s. Influences of Soviet authors on great Indian writers are 
well-knowiu To cite a few examples : Premchand and .lainendra Kumar 
Iransla ed Tolstoy in Hindi, Sane Giiriiji ba.sed his Shyamchi Aai (Mother of 
Shyam) m .Marathi on Gorky’s .Mother, Agyeya’s story Letter-Qo\ in Shara- 
narthi is based on Chekhovs story, ) nma, the Pit has several translations in 
Indian languages, Amrit Hai translated flow the Steel Was Tempered in Hindi, 
Dostoievsky's Idiot is translated by Giirbacban Singh Talib in Punjabi (pub- 

lished by Sahitya Akademi); Chekhov’s plays are adapted and staged in sevaral 
Indian languages. This list can be enlarged. 

All tliLs shows that the two great countries, bold of which love World 
1 eace, and wliich have a glorious past and si ill greater future, have much to learn 
and gain from mutual friendshij). [n the lieirl of literature and culture the work 
done during last 100 years in Soviet Russia and 50 years in India has to be 
enlarged and given a greater meaningfulness by mutual cooperation of creative 
writers, scholars, literary historians and critics. 

1 he Indian literature e\okes great interest in tlie USSR nowadays. Since 
long the Russian public have paid deep interest towards the life of the Indian 
people— the people, wlio created extraordinary memorials in the held of spiri- 
tual and material culture. I he Russian people have always had great consi- 
deration for the cultural past of India as well as for its present. The constant 
striving was characteristic of Russian people to learn and appreciate the best 
results of people’s genius. Such consideration particularly increased after 
India made itself free from the colonialism. Since then good-neighbour relations 
between our countries have been established. 

The fruitful development of cultural and scientific cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and India is of vital importance for both nations. It makes 
them closer to each other, it assists a better mutual understanding and scientific 
and cultural progress of both courtries. 

670 books by more than hundred Indian writers with edition of more than 
26 million copies, published in 32 vernacular languagas of the USSR— here are 
the results of a great work done in tlie Soviet Union on translating and publi- 
shing Indian books. At the same time these figures present another evidence 
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of the mentioned interest wliich the Soviet people pay towards the original and 
niulticoloured Indian literature. 

As for strengthening friendly relations an.l those of ninliial nnderslanding 

between our nations, research-works by Soviet indologists, wlio giie all tlieir 
knoudedge and force to the noble cause of getting our nations closer, play a great 
part here. These research-works stininlate the Soviet people to learn the life 

'■eligion, literature and art of modern India a.s 
\^ellasol India in ancient limes. 

The achievements made by the Soviet indologists in the studies of the 

lutian literature are well known and apiireciated in India. Sbrimali Indira 

t.aud 11 when speaking in Moscow on the 28lli of September, 1971 .said • “In 

no other country the re.searcb of the Indian languages and literatures is carried 
on 111 such a scale as it is made in the USSR”. 

The tradition of studying the Indian literature in Rn.s.sia was founded long 

before the revolulion-in the end of XVIII cent. Then appeared the very lirM 
literah ir'^ l" representing the ancient Indian 

ancient Indian literature printed in the book ''llistorv of World Literature" 
itii.s es.say can be regarded as general conclusion in tlie Field of tran.slating and 
s inying the ancient Indian literature in Ru.ssia. Side by side with Minaev 
Miou d be mentioned such eminent Ru.ssian .scliolars in Sanskrit as .Academicians 
Sherbatskoy and S. Oldenburg who are the founders of Indian philology 

to "owsucli works by .S. Oldenburg as “Hnddbist legends and 
H-.ldb.sm”, On the Sources of Some Indian Drainas” and “Travel cT Fahy 

in Ml-- 'bV F. Sberbatskoy as “The Theory of Poetry 

tudia and many others are still of great .scientilic importance. 

At pre.seiit the traditions of making re.searcb of the ancient Indian litera- 
V M ‘‘^"coe.ssfnlly developed by sncIi Soviet scholars as Y. .Alicbanova, 0 
otkova, 1. Grint.ser, V. Kalyanov, .1. Rabiiiovitcb, A'. Sementsov T 
erebryakov, A Syrkiu, E. Tyomkin, .1. Ernian and some others. Their work 

First, they try to coordinate the literature of ancient India with the world 

li dh7ir°?'® forms of ancient 

diaii literature and some aesthetically clo.se literary forms in other countries. 

vital iShinnH^i'?' not as some ancient fo.ssil but a 

0 , 1 P o'»l‘e.ss resource 

Joi the conlemporary literature and culture of our time as a whole. 

Witt, expose its social e.s.sen.se, its connection with the epoch, 

ilfl 1 I They try to .show .some fighting tendencies that 

■e such books by I>. Grintser as “Set in a Frame Sanskrit Novel”, Ws reSrch 

by Tf fe E. Tyomkin a.s the one about Bbamaba, the works 

J. Erman and .f. Rabinoyitch on Kalida.sa etc. 

critii'iri'' ”1? cl.aracteristic feature that diffe,^ ’ contemporary literary 

Rire^ So’idTt’ !•'' ? literature itself, but the ancient lifera- 

of such an approach are the translations and research-works on 
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Kmal niirl ■Sliilappiulliikai'aina'' by 0, Ibragimov, the research of the 
medieval leliigii lileraliire made by N, Gurov. 

Developing the tradition of onr indology after the Great October Revolii- 
Imii was a new branch , 'Started in it-tbe re.'-earch of the literature of new and 
modern tune. Academician A. Darannikov is considered to be its founder 
n lie beginning of the Iwenlies he (with the help of Rahul Sankrityayan, an 
Im bail .Hholar, slaying then in the USSR) began leaching new Indian literatures 
|Hid languages in Leningrad. In Mo.scow Ibis work was carried on by M. 
Kl.vagina-Kondialjeva (again with the help of Indian siiecialLsts S. H. Vafa and 

o. IJaihi, also living ii! Moscow). 

.Academiciaii liaraunikov s translalioii of ''Raniacharitainanasa”, printed 
III 1,1 1 - , and connecled with this such works by him as “Suoha.shita in 
Hamayana by rnlsida.s “Artistic means in the Indian Poetry” and such his 
arlicles as ' Saptasaroj" by Premchand, ‘The works by Gorky in India,” “On 
sonic Iranslalions of Gorky iiilo Indian languages”, “A brief history of medi- 
eval Indian lileral iires" and olhers published in the thirtie.s-forties founded 
Ihe research ol medieval, new and moilern Indian lileraliire in the USSR. 

We ninsi say, however, lhal now some of the.se works seem a little old. 
Somelimes the anihor inslead of making re.search just raises Ihe problem. Sonie- 
lime.s due lo the lack of nialerial some resiills .seem too narrow. Despite all 
I us 1 icse works present great inleresi even now as the beginning of studying the 
ntw' Indian lileraliire in Ihe USSR. .Many of Darannikov’s ideas and sugges- 
tions are being developed, .somelinies rejected by his sliideiils (which is no less 
imporlani in science). 

Ihe ino.''l wide and friiilfnl re.search ol new and modern Indian literature 
111 Ihe USSIl began in Ihe middle of blls when in Ihe iMo.scow Institute of 
riental Studies a .seclion of Indian philology was founded, which later in 
the beginning of (IDs liirned into a big deparlinent of Oriental Lileratiires. 

In comparatively shorl jieriod ol time we managed lo form collectives 
ot scholars, who make re.search of Indian literainres. 

Al pre.sent the research of Indian literatures in Ihe USSR is carried on in 
n tew scienlilic and educational centres in Mo.scow (Ihe Insliliile of Oriental 
Similes under Ihe Academy of Sciencies of Ihe USSR, The Instiliile of World 
Liteiatiiie, Ihe Moscow University), in Leningrad (a branch of Ihe Moscow 
Inslilnie of Oriental Studies, the Leningrad Uni\ei,sity), in Tashkent (Ihe Institute 

ot (jiienlal Studies of L zbekistan, the Tashkent Universily), in Dushanbe (the 

Instilnle of Orienlal Sliidiesof I ajikislari). Kacii of these centres has its own 
specialization in Ihe research. In the Institute of the Orienlal Studies in Moscow 
\\lieie tile lesearch on ancient Indian literature is made, still the main attention 
is paid to Ihe problems of the present time,lo the hroad studies of regional litera- 
tures, as well as to the problems of theory. In the Ciorky Institute of W’orld Lite- 
rature the problems of coordination between Ihe Indian literature and all-world 
literary process are in I he focus ol attention. The Moscow University scholars 
mainly deal with writing tlie text l)ooks on Indian literatures. In Leningrad they 

have been developing Ihe tradition of old Hussian indology concentrating on the 
stiulies of ancient and medieval literatures. The base for making I'esearch of modern 
Indian literature and medieval literature in Farsi is laid in Tashkent and Dushanbe. 

In the USSR there are now more than ‘^0 Doctors of Philosophy and two 
D. Lit, who defended their thesis in the Indian literature. A lot of iiionogra|)hs, 
collected articles, scientific and artific translations have been published, ft 
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and socialist realism in modern Indian literatures as well as with sj)ecilic features 
of Indian romanticism and modernism. 

i he research of correlation between different Indian literatures and on the 
other hand their connection with W’estern literatures is constantly in (he focus 
of the Soviet indologists’ attention. 

Jhey also pay considerable attention to the problem of national and inter- 
national elements in literature. The research of ])articnlar s|)ecirication in each 
regional national Indian literature and at the same time the discovery of the 
genei’at and the universal similarities [)resents great interest to Soviet scholars. 
We think that the inlhience of W’estern literatures on Indian literatures should 
he neither overestimated nor imderestinialed. I3y now we may draw a conc- 
lusion that the leading Indian writers have always relied on the best achievements 
of the world culture and enriciied their national culture with the experience 
gained by the writers ol other countries. At the same time it should be mentioned 
that it has always been cliaracleristic of reactionary forces to rely on the other 
nations ideology and culture if it corresponded to theirs. In this connection 
we might refer to the following works |)ublished recently : “V. Lenin and the 
toreign Oriental Literatures". " Tlie (L'eat October Socialist Revolution and 
the Oriental Literature", ‘hM.Oorky and flie Foreign Oriental Literatures", 
National and International I'demenis in the Oriental Literature". The prob- 
lem ol correlation and iideraction between the Russian classical and modern 
literature on llie one hand, and the Indian literature, on the oilier, seenis very 
important in this connection. 

Lhilil recently both Indian and Soviet critics in tlieir works have just men- 
tioned some lads or some Russian classics being fiopular in India and the 
Soviet writers on tlieir part cited some Indian authors etc. Now we try to raise 
this problem in all its high ininded and aesthetic aspects. 

J he Soviet indologists study the evolution of the aesthetics in the modern 
Indian literature, dhis work of com[)arative study has begun recently. Soviet 
indology made great achievements in the research of ancient Indian aesthetics 
and poetics too. Now a |)rohlem of evolnlion of the modern aesthetics has 
been put forward. The tirsl attempt to solve this [iroblem was made in the 
articles "E\()lulion of the aesthetic ideas in the modern Hindi [loetry" and 
"Aesthetic ideals of Rahindranatii Tagore" by Iv (’helisliev, published corres- 
pondingly in \%\ and l‘)(i(). 

The role ])laye(! by Indian literature in the struggle for national inflejien- 
flence is also in the focus of attention of many works by the Soviet indologists. 
Many Soviet indologists made research of the problem hotli in their generalizing 
articles and the ones dealing with the analysis of se])arate authors. 

The delinition of different jieriods in the history of Indian lileratiu’e as 
well as the research of its regularities is also a problem of great interest to (ho 
Soviet scholars. The articles puhiished on this [irohlem are ; in Hindi literainre 
— E. Chelishev, iMarathi— V. Lamslinkov, Ihuijabi— .1. Serebryako\' etc. This 
problem is close to (he I’esearch on historical types in the literary process and 
to the correlation between Indian literature and the regularities of the world 
culture. In this connection the (piestion may lie asked wiietlier there were in 
the history of Indian literature such epochs as W'estern Renaissance orEnlighlen- 
ment. This problem is under animated discussion at the moment. 

It is also very important to solve all these problems because now the 
Soviet indologists take part in writing the History of World Literature (in ten 
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voliiines) where the world lilerary problems nre Irealed Iheorelically. This is 

the reason wliy these problems are in I he cenlre ol research of Soviel scholars 

il explains also their signilicance for the Inrlher profonml sliidy of correlalioii 
between Indian and Soviet literatures. 

In this connection we can’t help menlioning Ihe .series of brief es.says on the 

history of Oriental literatures. As far as India is concerned the following e.s.savs 

have been published : “Ancient Indian Literal nre” (IDtld) and “I’nniabi Lilera- 

tnre by .L Serebryakov, “Bengali Lilerainre" (BK;.")) by .1. Tovslicii, “Teliign 

Literature (Lib?) by N. Gurov and Z. I’eirnnicheva, “Lrdn Lilerainre” by 

^''''*'ochev (liKw), “Indian Lilerainre in Farsi” bv G \liev 
(l!)b8) and ‘.Marathi Lileratnre” by V. Lamshnkov. 

The further step in this direction will be writing Ihe big academic works 
on the history of Indian regional lilerainres. This work will lake manv vears 
and conceniraled efforts of a great number of Soviel specialists. ' ' 

c.i “iJPoi'laiil feat'ire of Soviel indology is Ihe coo|)eralion with Indian 

scholars, Ihe broad Soviel-Indian scienlilic romieclions provide snccessfnl 
development of Soviet indology. The publication of such colleclive work-' 
a.s toi example, the jubilee book ahoni Rabindranalh Tagore (lOliL, the collecled’ 
arlicles devoted to Ghalih’s Centenary, .some Soviel indologisis' pnlilicalions 
0 India and vice ver.sa Ihe |.arlicipalion of the scholars in Conferences held in 
IM an I iidiaii speciali.sls vi.sils to the LSSH-here are Ihe forms of onr frnil- 

. lilt IjSSH. In tlip Soviet Liiioii many Iiidiim lileraliiry critic^' wlioni 

I'l uerVTH^ Sitnili K.nnar 

Siiili R \I Pn. rcTM \r ^in\(lan Sinh Lliaiihan, .\nnivar 

oiniij^K.AI. ueorge, Vanamainalai and many otliers. 

The iiicrea.se of theoretical level in Ihe Soviel indologisis' works s„lniion 

niideresMoUi ^’hemalic .scientilic ll’iinkin- or 

vvM m , 'n op" Pl'enoiiieiia~-the.se are Ihe condilions wliich 

This lil^'’nlnre 

lore and at II e same linm |!p'’‘'‘^'"i'“ i each Indian lilera- 

of India as a whole. the literary proce^ 

I'mlig£ime,il,''lhr^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ nalm^'oV'!''*'''" c’ '"'"‘""f "f Henai.s.sance and 
‘i'erainre. At last it ^a co ■•omanlicism and realism in the Indian 

to Ihe world lilerary process ‘ “ lile'’alnre 

tioiied here as problems of importance.' ' temper should al.so he men- 

tendencies in the works by some fndi ’ called ^’modernist" 

ctefes .rSoiL Lid “'"'"'io" of 11.0 

attract attention of Soviel indologi'sts. ‘ P''“'''ems "’hieh 
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The fruilliil sliuly ol Indian liloratnre in the USSR would have been impo- 
ssible wilhont I he success of Soviet scholars in the research of Indian languages. 
The dictionaries of the following languages have been published recently: 
Hindi, Urctn, Rengali, Tamil, Teliigii, Punjabi. The publication of brief essays 
on grammar is another important achievement. Resides many works on the 
l)roblems of the accidence, syntax and lexicology were published too. 

The Soviet linguists carry on the scientific description of grammar, history 
of languages, and make tlie coini)arative study of Indian vernaculars, The follow- 
ing im])orlant aspects of the national i)roblem are being discussed : the language 
and the society, the linguistic construction, the correspondence between language 
and its dialects etc. Writing the standard text-books in main Indian languages 
is very important for tlie increase of level of the Indian phylology in the USSR. 
This promotes a better training of Soviet students— iridologists. 

A closer cooperation with Indian scholars is the main condition to our 
mind for tliis work to succeed. 


We hope that this lirst 
literary critics will serve the 
ween the Indian and Soviet 


book of collected articles by Indian and Soviet 
purpose to jirovide further close cooperation bet- 
scholars. 
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The Uncultivated 'Adivasi' Languages 

India IS a multi-racial, multi-lingual and multi-religious couutiy, ami in spile 
ot this diversity lu racial type, speech and religious outlook there has been all 
through history for the last 3000 years a great leiideucy towards an integration 
of these diverse elemeuts-iutegratiou into one single type which can he called 
jan-Indmn 01 course, there has not been in many cases a complete assimila- 
tioii. But the various elements have had their inter-play in I lie evolution of 
Indian life, culture and religion, as well as to a large extent of a common Indian 
physical type as much as of a common Indian mentality. 

These four racio-lingnistic groups have met and nourished in India- 
the ^iustnc the Sino-7 ibetan, the Dravidian, and linally the Aryan. (It has been 
suggested by some that over and above these four groups, there might have heen 
one or two more-there seems to he some evidence from linguistics for this idea 
But nothing dehnitely has as yet heen found out, and we are qidte content to 
look upon these four groups as the basic ones in the Indian sLie.) 

Of these linguistic and cultural groups, the Aryan is the most important 
both numerically and intrinsically. As a matter of fact, Indian civilisa im as 
ound Its expre.ssion primarily through the Aryan speech as it developed thromdi 

EmirMhld'r 'h”"? ‘r Saiiskrit, then 

Lariy Middle Indo-Aryan dialects like Pali and Old ArdIn-\r:ifTaaivi n 

Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit and after that the various Prakrits' and 
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never wrillen down as they lacked any system of writing. This the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages had [)osse.ssed from very early times. A serious study of 
these Sino-Til)etaii and .Vnstric languages (with the exception of Nowari and 
Mani[)nri, and of course of Chine'e, Tihelan and Siamese) began only during 
I lie middle of the IDlh century wlien Eurojiean scholars— anthropologists and 
linguists — as well as European Christian missionaries of various denominations 
(like Homan Catholics from Helgium, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, England 
and Ireland, German Lutherans, Scandinavian Lutherans, English Anglicans, 
Scottish I Veshyterians, and Welsii Methodists) began to study these languages 
and tiike in hand the preparation of a Christian literature (both of translations 
from the Hihle and other Christian sacred literature, and of original composi- 
tions to a small exleiit) for the purpose of converting these backward peoples 
into (’hristinaily. I’liey siicceetlcf! in doing this to a very large extent, as these 
peoples were neglected liy the Hindu riding classes wlio luul contact witli them, 
d'heir non-develnped languages without any old literature, however, are now 
fast becoming the languages of groups of [leople who are becoming self-cons- 
cious ; and as a result we liave, during the 2()th century, the beginnings of a kind 
of literature in some of the more important Austric and Sino-Tibetan languages 
which so long had no literature to boast of. 

(.1) The Sino Tibetan : their Classijicalion^ and the Literature 

ai'ailable in them 

d’he Siiio-Tihetan S|)eech-family extends over a \ery wide held in Central 
and F.asterii Asia. As a matter of fact, some of the most important languages 
of Asia come within this family, whicli is completely independent of tlie other 
three wliich are also pi’evahmt in India, viz., Aryan, Dravidian and Austric. 
The original Sino- rihetan speecii had as its nidus or area of cliaracterisatioii 
the head-waters of the llwang-llo or Yellow Hiver to the North-East of China. 
Here 'the original Sino-Tibetan speech, the nllimate source of Chinese (Ancient 
('hiiiese and its various modern forms), Tihelan and Hurmese, and possibly also 
Siamese, had taken its form, at least TltJO years before Christ, At present there 
is some diversity of o|)inion reg.irding the i)lace of Siamese within this family- 
some modern scholars Ihiid': that Siamese is not really a member of this family, 
hut it is a language of another family of speech known as the Ixadai family (this 
family now includes a few insignilicant dialects of South China and Hainan 
Island as well as Indo-China, and it appears to i)e connected with the Austric 
or Malayo-Holynesiaii speeches) which has been most profoundly infhiencecl by 
Sino-Tibetan. Apart from Chinese, and Siamese (which latter is now looked 
upon as problemeticah, there are a large number of other speeches belonging to 
this family ; and in India, (liese belong to the rihelo-Hurman brancli of the 
Sino-Tibetan family, and are sjiokei all tlirougli the sub-IIimalayan tracts, 
particidarly in Nejial, North Hengal, parts of East Hengal, as well as in Assam. 
All the languages s[»oken l)y tlie Sino-Tibetans in India, with the single exception 
of Ahom, the old language spoken by tlie Ahom conquerors of Assam, which 
is now enlirelv extinct, and Singjiho or Kachin, belong to tfie ribeto-lhirman 
branch. The Tibeto-Hurman languages of India have been further divided m o 
tliese group'-', namely F>odo-Naga, Kuki-Cliin, Mikir, Abor-Miri, Aka, Da a 
and Singpho. As said liefore, with the exception of Manipuri, which belong to 
the Kuki-Chin group, and Newari, which is a snb-Hiinalayan form of libeto- 
Hnrinan, none out of the ([uile a large number of siib-Himalayan dialects ol 
the same Tibeto-Burmaii group, lias imimrlant literatures. The other languages, 
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until recently, possessed no written literature, -tliey had only some songs 
and poems, religious and otherwise, and some I'olk-lales, stories and legends 
ill prose, all current orally. The modern literature which hail started under 
European and an Christian inspiration is not as yet of any value. 

Below is given a tabular repre.sentalion of the Sino-Tibetan speeches of 
India, and then a consideration of the literatures of Newari and iMeithei only. 

Of the Sino-Tibetan languages as indicated above, Tibetan, Burmese, 
Chinese and Siamese are languages with advanced literatures, particularly 
Chinese, which can boast of one of the richest literatures in the world. The«e 
are properly languages which do not belong to India. There are some dialects 
of Tibetan which are current within the boundaries of India, like for example 
Den-jong-ke or Sikkimese, Lho-ke or Bhutanese, Sherpa, Lahnli, and Ladakhi, 
libetan is studied in India among the.se peoples, particularly the classical form 
of It, and the large number of Tibetan refugees escaping from the Chinese regime 
also speak and .study Tibetan. But it woidd not be correct to look upon Tibetan 
as an Indian language par excellauce, and to give a history of Tibetan literature 
as part of Indian literature, although the inflnence of Buddhism in the evolution 
ot libetan literalnre is quite pro|)erly within the pni'view of Indian studies. 

libetan, however, has quite an extensive literature, and the beginnings of 
written Uterature in Tibetan go back to the middle of the 7th century A.D. It 
was during this jieriod that the greatest ruler of Tibet in ancient times, Srong- 
btsan-sgam-po, ruled over Tibet, and he was converted to Buddhism, lie married 
a prince.ss of China a.s well as a [)rince.s of Nepal, and he had in this way intimate 
le ations with both China and India. Buddhism was accepted by the Ruling 
ou.se, and it began to spread rapidly. Tbe Tibetan alphabet was developed 
out of a North Indian .script during this period, and a Tibetan scbolar, Thon-mi 
bam-bhota, went to India and be ado|)ted the Indian alphabet and with a few 
modifications employed it for Tibetan. In this way Tibetan as a literary language 
started its glorious career, and it became a great repository of Buddhist texts 
irom India, both in tran.slations from Sanskrit and other Indian languages and 
in commentaries written both in India and in Tibet. Tbe entire mass of cano- 
nical (Mahayana) Bnddbist literature in Tibetan is preserved in two great collec- 
tions which took centuries to develop through the joint labours of botb Indian 
amt libetan .scholar.s-(i) Btiah-llgyur {Kanjur) or translations of Buddhist texts 
rom Sanskrit and other Indian originals, and (ii) the Bstan-II gyur (Tan-jur) 
or cominentaries to the above, either rendered from Indian languages or 

composed originally in Tibetan. These have a very great value for Buddhistic 
siudies. 

But prior to this Buddhist literature in Tibet, there was a popular literature 

Which gave an expiussion to the pre-Buddhist Bon religion and culture of Tibet. 

he NatiomlEpic of Tibet, centering round the story of King Cesar of Cling and 

s wile, Queen II hrug-mo, appears to have been current in the form of ballads 

lom pre-Buddhislic time.*-', and the beginnings of Tibetan literature would seem 

go l)ack to the.se ballads and other similar folk-literature. Tibet, however 

anrl ^ pre.served its Buddhist inheritance ; and the study of Buddhism’ 

frrim Tm . particularly Mahayana, has received a very great help 

ibetan tran.slations and Tibetan original works on the subject. 

linn (bla-ma) or Tibetan Buddhist monks developed a great tradi- 

0 eaimng, and helped to develop Buddhist philosophy for the whole of 

o 
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Uie Buddhisl world througli their writings in Tibelan, both in abstruse pliilo- 
sophy and devotion, and in some of the technical sciences ; and this was under 
Sanskrit and other Indian auspices. 

In addition to the Buddhist literature of Indian origin (as in tlie Tanjiir and 
Kanjur), Tibetan boasts of a number of historical chronicles of very great value, 
and also some religious and mystic poetry like the writings of Ali’larepa. In 
modern times Tibetan also is trying to forge ahead, but there has been now a 
very great set-back through the present unfortunate political situation in Tibet 
when before the onslaught of Chinese communism Tibetan Buddhist culture 
seems to be doomed. A small selection of poems from Rabindranath Tagore 
(by Suniti Kumar Pathak) is also now available in Tibetan translation. 

With regard to dialects of Tibetan which are current in India, there is not 
much literature at the present day, although Bhutan as an independent country 
may be expected to create some modern literature. 

Burine.se is quite an important language, and some dialects of Burrne.se 
are spoken in the South-Eastern fringe of Bengal, like Arakaiiese, and there were 
.settled groups of Arakan jieople within Bengal. Burnie.se literature started its 
career from the lltli century, and the oldest Burmese text which is in the form 
of an mscri|)tion goes back to about 1U3I) during the rule of Burma's (u-eat 
King Annnuldha or Aiiirtuldha (Anowralila). It was during his Lime (hat the 
Burnie.se language received its alphabet from the Mon or Talaing people of 
Central mid South Burma (the Moiis were Austro-Asiatic, and it was lliev who 
becaine the transmitters of Indian Buddhism and Indian civilisation and culture 

j1 p t* ^ having lliemselves received- 

hem from Indians). Burmese lileralure also is based on Buddhistic le\(- and 

here is a rich ina.ss of traii.slatioiis from Pali and from Sanskrit into Burmese 

n certain dep,ulmeiit.s of literature like the Drama, Burme.se had its own crea- 

lioms of importance, but the earlier literature right down to the 19th century was 

mos ly re igious, and to .some extent romantic, lii this early literature, hasicallv 

pre-l iiddhislic, there are the tales about the 37 Aats or Clods and Deini-gods 

and lleroe.«, and there has heeii a considerable Buddhi.sl influence on these tales 

•iiirine.se dramas with a fairy-tale quality are unite 
beautiful. Burmese is now trying to forge ahead like a modern civili.sed 
language. In any ca.se Burme.se literature does not belong to India. 

The .same can be .said about Thai (Siame.se) literature. Siamese started 
in NoilhSrin u"' i' H'e great Dai or Thai king ruling 

Camhodian alphabet for his mother-tongue Thai or Siame^^e aS had T o m 
nsciiption carved which is the earliest document we have in’ Siamese, c P^9^ 

u hlhis t "01 only religious i e" 

.iilMiiiliire. Moilcm Siamese .also boa.sis ot ,1 fairly e.lleiisiS liTi!!!,lure.'®"'' 

IliiuXfe^ 

liave hnally become Hindus, but some of the pries s of I p t ?l i r 

«l. acme W el tl.e old pre-Hiiidi, Aim.., ^elidi.m X MoT.lf Si 
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Iheir own system of writing from North Hnrma. This writing is ultimately of 
Indian origin, and there are manuscripts in the Ahom language in this alphabet. 
()ld Ahom coins of Assam have legends in the Ahom language in this script. 
The Ahom i)eoi)Ie had a great historical sense, and the modern Assamese word 
for ‘History’ iti the Aryan Assamese language, which is a sister of Bengali, is 
Bnranji wliich is an Ahom word— llie Sariskril word liihasa is not so current. 
Some of the Ahom Buranjis have been published by the British Government, and 
one may j)articularly mention an important Ahom history of Assam printed in 
the Ahom character with an Englisli translation by Rai Bahadur Golap Chandra 
Barna, pii[)lished in ItlOd. Since the Ahom speech is now extinct, only some 
old men liere and there keeping up a smattering knowledge of a few Ahom words 
and |)hrases, it has ceased to have any literary development. 

As said before, in the Tii)eto-Burman family in India only two languages 
developed important literatures. They are Neirari of Nepal and Manipuri 
or Meiihei of i\lani|)nr. 

Neuarl 

(1) Newari: Newari is tlie most important and most cultivated Tibeto- 
Biirman language of Nepal. It is spoken in tlie valley of Nepal, and its four 
centres are the cities of Katlimandii, the present capital of Nepal, and Patan or 
Lalita Patan, Kirtipiir, and Bliatgaon. Kathmandu is now the centre of the 
Nepali or Khask»ira-s[)eaking Gnrklias, and Newari lias been very much under 
the influence of this Khasknra language which is the official language of the 
Hindu Gurkha kingdom ol Nepal. The word Nepala itself, of unknown origin 
(very likely Tibeto-Burman), was the original name of the Nepal valley, and the 
word is a modern transformation of this form Xepala, ov Nepal, which 

seems to have been current some loOf) years ago. From Nepala we have Newar, 
and now this word is commonly written as Neirali. The present day Newars 

riie Tilieto-Bnrman peo|)le of this Nepal valley 
seem to have been very much mixed up with Aryan speakers from the south, 
and we have, like the present-day Gurkhas, (piile early in the history of Ne )al 
the evolution of some mixed Tibeto-Burman-Ai’yan tribes or [)eo[)les, who cal ed 
themselves Kshatriyas but who evidently were mixed Aryo-, Mongoloids, in race 
and speech and culture. Thus we have in Norlli Bihar the Vrijjis or Vajjis, the 
Licchavis and the Sakyas or Koliyas, in the Nepal-Mithila border and also in 
the interior of Nepal. These peo[)les, very largely of 1'ibeto-Bnrman origin with 
an Aryan veneer in the up[)er classes, developed a mixed language which was 
Aryan in its basis, alffioiigh very largely Tibeto-Burman in syntax and voca- 
bulary. But they had come within the orbit of Indian civilisation and lliought- 
world both Brahmanical and Buddhist. Some of the remoter tribes had main- 
tained their Tibeto-Burman language, which was an earlier form of the present- 
day Newari. But this language became saturated with Sanskrit and other 
Aryan elements. They became followers of Buddhism at least from the time of 
Asoka. They studied Sanskrit and Pali and other Aryan languages, 
and their greatest contribution to the culture of India was that this ancient 
Nepala or Newar people has been instrumental in preserving large masses of 
Mahayana Buddhist literature in what is known as Hybrid Sanskrit or Buddhist 
Sanskrit. This literature is not found in other parts of India, and it was very 
largely translated into the languages of the various iMahayana Biuhlhist peojiles 
Chinese and Japanese, Tibetan and Mongol. King Amsu-varman of Nepal, 
who ruled about 650 A.D., had close connection with both Tibet and China. 
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His daughler Bhrikuli was married to the Tibetan king Srongbtsan-sgain-no. 
As already Nepal had become as land of Indian culture, there are Sanskril ins- 
criptions which are found in Nepal from this periotl onwards. 

The masses of the people in Nepal valley unquestionably si)oke Newari 

But there is no literature in Newari preserved which goes' back beyond the 

second half of the 14th century. We have the oldest specimen of a Newari 

le,xt dating from 131)0 A.D., which is given in the Nepal era. The previous his- 

toi 7 of Newari for over 2000 years is virtually a blank, although the Newari 

people studied Sanskrit and preserved a Sanskrit literature in the ancient Hast 

Indian script— the Kutila. We have however evidence of quite a t'lourisbing 

literature in later times in Newari from a whole range of mami.scri|)ls which have 

come down to us, dating from the last quarter of the 17tb century. All these 

manuscripts, as much as niann.scripts in Sanskrit, are written in the .same old 

Newari script, which is almost identical with that of .Mithila, A.ssam and Beimid 
and of Orissa in tlie earliesl period. ^ 

The oldest book in Newari so far found is a liislorical one, beiiiff a Vom- 
savali or Genealogy of Kings, and this is found in a manuscript on pabii-leaf in 

by scholais in the Ms., has not yet been published. Later adajitatioiis of this 
Vamsavali in both Newari and the Aryan Khas-kura are available lint there 
IS no good edition, fbe oldest Newari te.xt so far available in print is t he 17c//ra- 
Kaimhavadanoddlirta, edited and published in Roman tran.scriijtion with an 
English Tran.s ation and Glo.s.sary and Index, by the Danish scholar Hans loer- 

Ri.l dhi!t I i Newari ranslation of a Maliayana Buddhist work on 

lerably older and may be of the 17th century. Long before the oulilicition of 
his xyork, we have August Conrady's Sanskrit-Newari Dictionnnj piibbHied in 
he German Orienta Society’s .lournal (ZD.MG), from lieilin in 1893 This 

f work on Newari. In 1930, Hans .loergensen broimhi 

on rom Copenhagen his Dictionary of Classical .\eu-ari, (pn S-13 17 178 ■ 

d then he p,.blished from Copenhagen an edition of tl,; v!tal„!j!^,ii 
aRrS Sher"'' in Homan charade, C some time 

San.sk,'?t works-rSdh M ^ ‘'anslations f,-o,n 

have not yet been made. ’ ° Hie.woi’ks available in it, 
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homo lanj,nia^e of llie coiuiiiorors, came lo have a ])re(lominance over all the 
'rihelo-liiirmaii 1 till Si)eeches. Lileralnre in Newari, even though it was the most 
advanced speech of Nepal all Ihrongh, languished for nearly 200 yeaCvS. Its 
own scrij)t was never cast in type, and Nagari, in which Gorkhali is written and 
printed, look up its i»lace. Towards the end of (he ride of the Rana family in 
Nepal (tcS^O-lOol), there was even an attempt among some sections of the ruling 
Gorklias to snpi>ress and if possible lo stamp out Newari. No Newari was 
taught in schools, and no Newari hooks were allowed lo be printed ; and even 
Newari songs were tabooed in public. 

After tlie restoration of tlie Royal Family of Nepal, the Sah Dynasty — 
and the removal of the all-powerful family of the Prime Minister (the Ranas) 
from the scene, by P)o5 Newari with other Tibeto-Biirman languages came to 
its own. Newari began lo be taught in schools and colleges, and was recognised 
in the L'niversily of Kathmandu (Tribhuvan Lniversily) as a language at par 
with Gorkhali or Parbaliya, Maithili, Hindi etc.; and as a principal language 
in the R.A. (Pass and Honours) and M.A., courses were started in Newari. 
Newari books and i)a[)ers began to be published without any difficulty. The 
result was that a numlier of Newari books have begun lo come out, and we have 
now a Modern Phase of Aeirari Literature which has been taken up (ptile enthu- 
siastically by some of the educated Newari people. Present-day or Current 
Newari literature follows in the main the general trend of literature in Parbaliya 
and Hindi and Bengali, only there are books on Buddhism, both Ilinayana and 
Mahayana, which are being brought out in Newari as its speakers ai’e mostly 
Ihiddhisl. Tlie first great writer in Newari in the jiresenl age was the poet 
Siddhi-das (18()7-11)29), who was greatly influenced by the literary and cultural 
renaissance in India. He visited Benares and Calcutta, and came particularly 
under the influence of Swarni Vivekauanda. His best works are Sajjan-hridaif 
and Sarva-bandhu. Among present-day Newari writers one person can be 
singled out : he is a very distingiiislied i)oel, and also an outstanding jirose writer 
of Newari, Sri Cliittadhar I'pasak (’llriday’). He is one of the leaders of the 
present-day Newari revival in literature. Some II volumes of i)oems (of which 
some like the Derail or Pagoda have English translations), besides short stories, 
essays, one-act dramas etc. from his works, have been published, ami his most 
important work so far is a long epic or narrative poem (mahakavya) in a devo- 
tional and romantic vein on the life of the Buddha — the Sugafa-Saurabha (Nepal 
Year lOtit)— I0'i2 A. I).). Tfiis is a poem of about 7000 lines, in 10 cantos, wuth 
illustrations by the Newari artist Chamirabhan Maske, and it gives in beautiful 
modern Newa^-i the life of Ihiddha as based on the Latila-Vistara and other 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. His other [loetical works are very well known. _ He 
visited China, ami ho jiuiilished a fine book on liis Chinese travels {Mahdcinc 

Nepala-Samskrti) in Newari in 10.')8. 

Other Newari writers are coming to the forefront. There is a Aepal 
Bhasha Parishad for the develo[)ment of Newari literature in Kathmandu. Over 
80 books have alreadv been published by the Parishad, and one of if j'f 
NepalBhasaya \ahUKavita or ‘Poems ot 'foday in the Newar Speech ( .08), 
giving poems from 21 men and women poets of Newari, with English translation 
and biographical notes. Tirtharaj Tuladhar is a prominet writer of prose. 
His Akhe is a volume of 29 short stories from different national l>>eratui^s of the 
world, translated from English versions (published Nepal ^ear 108.) A. D. l.H>8). 
The position of Newari as one among the many modern Indian languages is 
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now assured, and we can look forward to its development and still greater 
development in literature. 

(2) Among other Himalayan languages of the Tiheto-lhirman family, 
the most important are the Tibetan dialects whicli are spoken in Sikkim and 
Bhutan. The Sikkim dialect is known as Denjong-ke and the Bhutan dialect 
as Lho-ke. They are modifications of tlie U (Dhus) or Lhasa speech. There 
is not much original literature in this, as the speakers are conscious of their dia- 
lects being just a form of Tibetan, and Tibetan is generally studied and 
cultivated. 

(3) The Lepcha dialect is current in the state of Sikkim and in Darjeeling 
district. Till recently its immediate affinities were not known, but now it has 
been connected by Robert Shafer with tlie distant Naga grouj) of the Tibeto- 
Burman speech-family in the east of Assam. But the general history and deve- 
lopment of this branch of Tibeto-Burman are not clear. The Lepchas were 
mainly Buddhist.^, although many of them have now become Christians. The 
Lepcha monks, in the Tibetan tradition, have a distinctive literature of Buddhist 
religious texts and law books. The Christian missionaries have also translated 
portions of the Bible, and they have sought to create a literature of Christian 
hymns, side by side with Buddhist hymns, Lepcha has an alphabet of its own 
which is now falling into disuse. It was evidently inspired by the Tibetan script, 
biit it is rather different from it. King Chakdor Namgye of Sikkim, born in 
IfiSti, is said to have created this alphabet out of a patriotic Lepcha feeling. 
The Lepchas are now on the decline, and they are merging among the Hindu 
Nepalis as well as other neighbouring peoples, and their literary life is almost 
at a stand-still. 


(4) The Kirantis, the Rais and other tribes of Eastern Nepal have got a 
little oral or folk literature. An interesting work is the collection of Kiranti 
religious and mythological tradition which has been published under the title 
of Kirat'Mundhum or Kirai-ko Veda, i.e. the Religious and Social as well as 
Historical Traditions and Usages of the Kiranti people, collected in the Kiranti 
language and published in the Nagari character with a Nepali (Gorkhali) trans- 
lation from Patna in 1971 by Iman Singh Chemjong, B.A. (pages 108). 

Other Himalayan dialects have no literature worth mentioning. 


Manipuri {Meiihei) 

(5) Among the remaining Tibeto-Burman languages, the most important, 

and in literature certainly of much greater importance than Newari, is the 
Meithei or Manipuri language. Manipuri is the official language of the State 
of Manipur, and for quite a long time it has been recognised by the University 
of Calcutta, -it was given a place in the curriculum of that University from the 
Matriculation to the Intermediate and right up to B.A. examination, Pass and 
Honours. The same recognition has been given to it by the University of 
Uauhati so that Manipuri is a language which has an important status as a lan- 
guage of study and culture. At the pre.serit-day Manipuri is written in the 
Hengah-Assamese script-it is virtually the Bengali script, with one letter recently 
taken over from Assamese-the letter for m. Manipur had quite a separate 
a pliabet of its own, which is found in old manuscripts, and it has also been put 
in type, lint books are no longer printed in this old Manipuri script, the study 
ol winch has become a speciali.sed subject for scholars and experts. From 
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IC I 1110 Ol King Gliaril) Newaz Singh of Manipur (1709-1748), the Manipuri 
lople, Ihiongh (he inihience of the Bengali Vaishnavas of Chaitanya School 
loin Kavadwip am Sylliet, acceplerl (lie Bengali script for their language 
(c. 1/ i(l), and innv this has hecome fully established. This has enabled Mani- 
I'oi i 1() come in intimate (ouch with Bengali in its literature, and with Sanskrit. 

Here is an attempt on the part of a small niimher of Manipuri patriots to revive 
me use ol the old Manipuri script. But as it is a rather complicated system of 
'MHing, It does not seem to receive much support from the people. 

I'lie Manipuiis, a .Meithei people, became Hindus at least 2000 years ago ; 

i"id III .Manipur clironicles, which are mostly preserved in the Old iManipuri 

angiiage and in the older .'^criiit, we have a fairly detailed history of the Manipuri 

Iving.s and (heir Hindu hackgronnd. Ihil early Manipuri literature prior to the 

niK (lie (d the 18th century is more or le.ss a .«ealed book to (he Manipuri public. 

Only Manipnri scholars— /Mndi/s, who speciali.sed in the language— know about 

lliis speech, the vocahiilary of which is now quite archaic, and quite different 

lom iiHuieiii Manipuri. ! here are books like y\\Q Niiniit-kappa^ narrating some 

old .Manipuri legends, and there is a rich lileratnre of chronicles as well as works 

on I he inovenients of t he tribes, in .Maiiipnr, which are all preserved in the Old 

Maidpnri langfiage. I he Manipnri Saldtifa Parishad and some individual scho- 

iai> aie doing very valna[)]e work in bringing out editions of these books in 

(he cnrreni liengali-Assamese script, with translations or notes in modern 
.Manipnri. 

I lie beginnings of this Old Manipnri literature (as in the case of Newari) 
may go back to loOO years, or e\en 2()()() years, from now. It is said that there 
is a copper-plate inscrifition, of King Khongtekcha, invoking Sri JIari (i.e. 
\j'sliiiti with Lakshmi), Siva and Devi, dating from 721 Saka -^c.71)0A.D. 
L*'.'.* d''<'l>^^‘f"*dical, as the king is said to have ruled the Meitheis from 

7()d to 77d A.I). The late ^'nmjao Singh thought that the Poiraiton Khuntiwh\ a 
pi’os(‘-wort\ describing the settlement of some Meithei tribes, is the oldest work 
in iManipuri, going back to the i-ird century A.D. A rich literary tradition is 
said l(t ha\e e.xisted dnring the closing centuries of the First millenninm A.D. 

I he (dieifharol hnmhfdm is one of the oldest .Mani[)nri Court Chronicles (Kiwi- 
baba—knm means ‘year’, now obsolete, and baba or paba means ‘accounts’). 
Ibis gives a traditional history of Manipur from the second centnry A.D. 
onwards. 1 he Kumit-kappa^ as mentioned before, gives ns some old pre-Hindu 
mythological tales. 

It may be said that this early Manipnri literature, although it is fairly e.xten- 
sive, has not as yet been scientilically studied, and we are not sure about the 
flates when the individual works, as available now, were First written or compiled. 

As a preliminary step, full lists of these books of Darly Manipnri are being 
prepared and published by .Manipuri scholars. Hot we know that the sixteenth 
centnry A.D. was a great period for the development of .Manipnri prose lileratnre 
of histories and chronicles. The Nuffban Pombi Luwaoba narrates tlie legendary 
history of the hero after whom the book is named, and of his beloved wife 
Konbrn Namyno. This legend relates llie story of the restoration to life of 
Konbrn, the Gods being moved by the love of the husband for Ids departed wife. 

Tlie Leifhak Leikharon gives an account of the Manipuri story of the crea- 
tion. This book deals with the history of the Meithei Goils and Goddesses, 
and the songs and dances comiecletl with them. In certain [larts of this work, 
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which is very distinctive, there are lists of the Muslim Pathaii kings of Bengal, 
which shows that it is rather late in origin. 

The Clidinarol gives ns a collection of some rornanlic and heroic stories 
of ancient times in the history of Manipur. 

The ‘National Romantic legend of .Manipur'— the great love-story of 
rmce Khamba and Princess fhoibi, which, after a liap|)y union of tlie two lovers 
ended m a tragedy, -began to be treated in Old .Meithei ballads from the middle 
of the twelfth century. The lovers lived about 1180 A.l). during the rule of 
Kmg Loj’ainba. The.se ballads used to be sung by wanderitig minstrels to the 
accompaniment of the one-stringed fiddle called the pena, and this old body of 
romantic ballads was later treated into the great epic romance of O'!, 000 lines 
by a modern Meitbei poet, the late llijom .Anganghal Singh, about PPiO. 

The Ninglhouron Lainhuba is a historical work giving an account of the 
military e.vininsions of the kings of .Manipur. It is in a way a hook which supple- 
ments the Cheitharol Kiimbaba. \ most interesting work is the romantic tale 
ot prince Nonipokmnghou and prince.ss Panthoibi, the daughter of King 
ChinpNingthou They fell violently in love with each other, and althomdi 
anthoibi wa.s later on married to a chief named Khaba, her husband was 
irigtitened of tier, and never dared approach her. The lovers met, but their 
caieer was cut short. 8 his story has been sublimated as a religious mvih-the 
hero was considered to be an incarnation of Siva, and Panthoibi was Parvati 
icdiiiate, and it was a ca.se of parakiya love as between Krishna and Radha 

of W.v t V- “i doctrine with Gaudiya Vaishnavisni 

8’his Z' '7 !’ 1 n !‘5 accepted from of Vaishnavisni in .Manijmr. 

t o, n 7’ *^een published with transla- 

non in Modeni Manipuri. 
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Renealogical works also came into being. King Bhagya Cliandra with the help of 

his flanglder, who was a great devotee of Krishna (she has been called the ‘Mira 

liai ol Alampnr), sublimated iManipnri folk-dance (the Laiharaoba, a Dance 

or Uea(ion) inlo an emotional and a religions creation of a very high artistic 

am s|nri(iial lieanly and merit wiiich has now been accepted by the rest of India 

— t le Manipiiri Rasa. 1 realises on Manipnri dance and music were compiled 
in both Sanskrit and Alanipnri. 

I here are also Old Alanipiiri texts on .Medicine and Aledicinal Herbs 
ol Manipur, as well as Jaiitric works on the cure of diseasess, besides works on 
Asfrology. 1 liese all show Hrahmanical Hindu inspiration and influence. 

I here is a sort of a national archive for the most exalted families of 

Manipur, which is preser\'ed in tlie court of Ihe Maharaja of Manipur— the 

San^ai Phamanf^, which is regidarly brought u[)-to-date. It is of great historical 
value for Mani[)iir. 

A syncietism ol the old Ih’e-lliiidu Meithei religioi*, mythology and ritual 

will) the Hindu Mrahmanical (Ihiratiic) religion, mythology and ritual started 

very early: and with Ihe friendly co-operation of the Maihas and Maibis 

(priests and priestesses of the Old .Meithei religion) on Ihe one hand and the 

Mrahmans and \'aishnavas on Ihe other for some centuries, gave to iManipurits 

own distincli\'e form oi llimliiism. Dance as a I'itiial became a very beautiful 

expression ol it. Old Meithei (lods ami (ioddesses and their myths were identi- 

lied with Purariic deities and myths, ami Ibiranic and Vaishnava ideologies were 
assimilated. 

Ihe lirst Secondary (i.e. High Knglish) School was founded by Major- 
Oeiieral James Johnstone, and was ref)rganised and fully established at Irnphal 
in 181)1, and it was later on affiliated to Ihe University of Calcutta, until Ihe es- 
tablishment ot the Uni\ersi(y of Oanhati in Meithei l)oys reafling in this 

school lollowed the cnrr’icnliim of Calcutta University, wliich had made Sanskrit 
a com[)nlsory subject (in addition to tlie mother-longue) for all Hindu students. 

I bus more than two generations at least of Mani|)uri school-boys had to know 
some Sanskrit, 'fiiere was a vei’y dee[) religions faith amotig the Manipuris 
lor Ihe Vaishnava philosophy and way of life, and in the Hinduism as inculcated 
in Ihe Ibiranas ; amt this, with the I'telp of Ihe Sanskrit Pandits, and also the 
Hengali-Assamese Scri[)l of Manipiiri, helped to make modern Meithei or 
Manipiiri literature and culture entirely Sanskrit-oriented, almost as much 
as Peiigali, Assamese and Hindi. 

The modern period of Manipiiri really came into existence with the begi- 
nning of the l!)lh century, after English education had found a [dace among 
the Mani|)nri peojile. Enro[)ean officials and missionaries who came to Mani- 
pur, and Hengali teachers, hel[)ed Ihe Manipuris to build a new literature in their 
language— men like the Hev. \\'. Pettigrew, .Mr. Wince, Rabn Hamsnndai' Roy, 
and educated .Manipuris like .Makar Singli, Miinal Singh, Jatiswar Singh and 
Haodijam Chaitanya Singh came forward. "Hie first Manipiiri book to be 
[)rinted was a History of Manipur., which came out in 1890 in tlie Hengali script, 
and at (irst the new literature in Manipur could consist only of text-books in 
different subjects. Then with the growth of a school-educated class, other types 
of literature came in. Maharaja (9iiirachand Singh (18‘li-ll)'il) was a great pat- 
ron of Manifuiri literature. New books are being written and published in all 
sorts of subjects, including most of tlie common types of literature. And a 
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special aspect of modern Manipiiri lilerature is its weallli of translations from 
Sanskrit. In this matter, Manipnri will be the envy of many other langnaf'es of 
modern India which are spoken by millions of peo|)le. 

The Manipuri Sahitya Parisliad has jniblished a list of Manipnri hooks 
printed from 1891 to lOtiO : the total nninher of titles comes up to 1078. It 
has been claimed that the nnrnher can easily come to 201)0, as the list is not com- 
plete. The subjects include Manipnri History, Hindu lieligion and I’hilosophy, 
fran-slations (from Sanskrit, from Bengali, from English), Biographies, old 
Manipnri Cnitnre and Institntion.s, Social Sciences (Politic.s Education, Law) 
Grammar and Lingnistics (including study of Sanskrit Grammar ami Hhetoric 
and Bro.sody), the Art of the Dance, iMu.sic, General Works on Literature inclu- 
ding Hi.story of Literature, Fiction (Novels and Short Stories), Poetry Antho- 
logies, Literary Criticism, Scientilic Fiction, E.ssays, .Invenile and Cliihlren’s 
Literature, llninour. Geography, Autobiographies, Indology, Handicrafts and 
lechnology, Se.vual Science, and .\liscellaneou.s. Thus most of the departments 
of literature which are found in any advanced language are repre-sented in Mani- 
puri, and works of creative literature like Poetry and Fiction are quite in 
abundance. ^ 

It would perhaps be most convenient for onr purpose to give the names 
ot the most outstanding per.sonalities in Manipnri literature in its modern neriod 
covering hall a century. First of all I give the names of the great traii.slalors, 
fiom Sanskrit and Bengali in the lirst instance, and then from Eimlish It 
was they who tran.sformed the mind and spirit of the Manipuris by extending 
the horizon of heir literary experience, and made them familiar' will, some 
of the greatest things in Indian literature, ancient and modern. They bronMit 

1ml SlEs" i'leas 

lilerature, particularly in this 

s liolar who made translations into .Manipnri of a number oUntslamli:;" reli^ 
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classic of Vaisimavism, Krishnaclas Kaviraja’s Caitanya-Caritamrita, as weU 
as inosl of the novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, a good many of those by 
haral Lhancira Chatterji and of other famous witers of Bengali (including a 
recent lUerary celebrity like Jarasandha) in Manipuri. So Shakespeare and 

bsen, Tolsloy and IVem Chand, Vivekananda and Gandhi, Rabindranath and 

Kalidasa, can at least in some of their important works be read in Manipuri. 
(A hne translation, by a number of scholars and poets, of a representative selec- 
tion of poems, soup, dramas and stories from Rabindranath Tagore into 

iManipun-the Rabindra Nacom, has recently been published by the Sahitua 
Akademi of Delhi). 

In creative literature, the following are the most important names. In 
fiction (novels and short stories) : Dr. Lamabam Kamal Singh, whose romantic- 
realistic social novel Madhavi published in the thirties of this century was a 
pioneer work ; Ilijom Anganghal Singh (1894-1939), who was great as a poet 
(his epic-romantic poem on the love-story of Khamba and Thoibi in 34000 
lines, c. 1940, has been mentioned before— the Khamba Thoibi Shoireng~he 
has other volumes of poetry also), and who also wrote some fine novels (one of 
which, Jahera, is on the tlieme of the love between a Manipuri Hindu young 
man and a Muslim girl), as well as some dramas (Ibemma etc.) ; R.K. Shitaljit 
Singh, author of some novels with a moral and religious purpose like the 
Thadokpa, iiesides the Inia and Rohini ; Khwairakpam Chaoba Singh (his his- 
torical novel of Labangalata dealing with the period 1597-1652 A.D. is quite 
popular) ; Ilijom Guno Singh, a living writer (his four novels are very popular) ; 
Srimati Takhellabam Thoibi Devi (authoress of Radha, a romantic novel) ; 
K. Elengham Hajani Kanta Singh (author of Mamp Ani) ; Sansenbam Nadiya- 
Chand Singh ; Khninantham Ibohal Singh ; and quite a number of others. 

\\ ant of space prevents the mention of otlier novelists and short-story writers of 
note who are making Manipuri literature quite rich, including the group of 
fine translators of works of fiction from Bengali, English and other languages 
(e.g. Ayekpam Syam-sundar Singh, translator of the novels of Bankim Chandra). 


The drama is a literary form particularly dear to the heart of the Manipuris. 
In Imphal city, with a population not exceeding 2 lacs, there are half of a dozen 
regular |)lay-houses where plays in Manipuri (original dramas, or translations 
or adaptations from Bengali and English) are regularly shown— the cinema, 
numbering also half a dozen, has not been as yet able to kill off the regular stage. 
Eminent dramatists and histrionic artists have come into existence. The first 
plays were adapted from Bengali ; and it was only in 1905 that the first Manipuri 
drama, by a Bengali school-teacher, the PagoUni, was staged. Among noted 
playwrights are Sorokhaibam Lalil Singh, Mayanglambam Bir-mangal Singh 
(author of over a dozen plays, based, like the Pidonnu^ on Old Manipur history 
and life, and also on Piiranic as well as modern themes), Tongbram Gitchandra 
Singh (over two dozen plays, including some translations from Shakespeare, 
G. Bernard Shaw and Henrik Ibsen), Maibam Ramcharan Singh (some 20 plays), 
Haobam Tomba Singh, Lairenmayum Ibimgohal Singh, Raj-Kumari Binodini 
Devi, and a number of others. The Manipuri drama is quite a convincing 
example of the high quality and attractivenes of the culture of Manipur. 


In pure poetry, in literary and other essays, in historical studies, and in 
all other domains of literature, Manipuri has quite a rich harvest of books to 
show. Recently, Professor Rajkumar Sri Surendrajit Singh has brought out 
a very comprehensive work in Manipuri on Prosody and Metre (1969). It is 
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only unfortunale that so far no English (ranslalions (or ll•allslatiolls in oilier 

outslanding classics of Alanipuri are 
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ic,s^ of I he i)cople ; ami in some cases they arc making very great advances, so 
that (hey are no longer lo he described as Adivasi or ‘Primitive’ or ‘Aboriginal’, 
the Anstric languages were spoken in India in very ancient times, and already 
we have references to I hem in the oldest Sanskrit literature. They were spread 
all over Ihe riverain plains of India, particularly the Gaiigetic and possibly also 
(lie limns basins ; and they contributed lo the village culture of India based on 
agiicultuie e.g. the cultivation of rice and of a number of vegetables and fruits 
(like the gouid or Ihe pum[)kin, the brinjal,lhe bananas, the mango and the jack- 
fruit), and condiments like the ginger, the turmeric and the pepper ; and they 
raised poulti'y and j)igs ; and it was they who possibly tamed the elephant for 
the lust lime. A great many of their religious ideas and rituals and ceremonies 
ha\e continued down lo our times, having been absorbed in a composite Aryan- 
non-i\ryau cultuie which is at the basis of llindiusm. They were known in 
ancient Sanskrit as Nishadas, and some of their lidbes were also called Bhillas and 
hollas { - modern Indian and hoi), besides Pulindas, j\Iatangas{~mo(\eri\ 
Indian Along), Samana-palas ( modern Saontals, or Santals), Mundas(^mo&- 
ern Alundaris) and Pundras ( modern Indian Pund) etc., elc. Their languages 
did not evolve any high literature, but remained as they wei’e in ancient times 
in a rather [irimitive stale, although a good many wor’ds from Ihe Nishada or 
Anstric languages have found a place in Indo Aryan— the various IVakrits 
and Sanskrit as well as in Ihe present-day New Indo-Ayran speeches. Apart 
from these word.'-', which are sometimes very difficult lo identify because of their 
mutilation in form through the ages, we do not have any I’ecords of these Nishada 
languages. Nishada-speakers have gradually merged into the general mass of 
the Aryan-speaking people in North India, ami in some areas they have become 
Draviciian-speakers also. In the Himalayan regions, when they came within 
the orbit of the Mongoloids, they look up Mongoloid dialects to a limited 
extent. 


The Anstric languages began to be studied for tiie first time from the 
beginning of the last century when European scholars became interested in these 
languages, and they began lo study them and lo find out their affinity or relation- 
ship with the other Indian languages. Hrian Hodgson was one of the pioneers 
in the study of the.se Adivasi languages, bolh Anstric and Mongoloid, at the 
beginning of the last century. Then the Christian missionaries came in— there 
were Roman Catholic missionaries from Germany and Relgium, Protestant 
Lutherans from Germany and from Norway and Sweden, and Anglicans and 
Baptists from Great Britain, and Methodists from Wales. They began to study 
from the middle of tlie last century the Anstric languages, and their objective was 
to render the Christian scriptures and some Christian literaturein these languages 
with a view lo convert Ihe firimilive Adiuasis to Christianity. But they did a 
great service in introducing a proper scientific study of these languages. At 
first it was thought that the Anstric languages and the Dravidian speeches be- 
longed to the same family. But by 18(if), Max Mueller and others established 
their separate identity. 


The various Anstric tribes of North India— the so-called ‘Kolarians’— 
i.e. the Kol or Munda tribes— are confined mairdy to North-Eastern India, in 
the Chola Nagpur Plateau and in the contiguous areas in South Bihar, Western 
Bengal and North Orissa. Beside.®, they are found to some extent in Madhya- 
Pradesh, and in South Orissa, and in the Telugu border also. In the Berar tract 
in Madhya-Pradesh, a very important tribe of these are the Korkiis ; and in 
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Rajasthan and Malwa and North Gujarat, there were large masses of Kolarians 
knowm as Bhillas or Bhils, who are now Aryan in speech speaking Rajasthani 
and Gujarati ; hut they retained their name and identity, and are not yet fidly 
integrated with the rest of local population. 

All the.se tribes had just a little oral literature, handed down from genera- 
tion to pneration, consisting of their mythological and .semi-liislorical legends 
and traditions, and some folk-poetry, partly relating to their religions cereinonie.s 
but mainly with regard to the life they used to live. This poetry as well as their 
oral egends have a unique literary value. A good deal of their mylliologv and 
ritual, as said before, has been transformed and pa.s.sed into the ma.ss of I'liudu 
urana legends. But the matter requires deeper and more detailed iiivesliga- 
tion Ihe recording of all this oral literature started from the fourth quarter 
of the la.st century, before which the various Christian mi.s.sionary bodies tried 
to give to the Austric tribes some Christian literature-tran.slatious of the 

Gospels and other portions of the Bible, and some Christian hymns and other 
works. 

Santali 
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I raditions o the Ancestors of the Hor or Santal People”. These are old Santali 
raflitions which were given out by a Santal gara or preacher named Kolean 
Ka >an), and the Reverend A. Skrefrsnd, a Scandinavian missionary belonging 
to Ihe San lal Mi.ssion from the Northern Churches at Benagaria near Dumka 
ni Santa I arganas, obtained this oral narration and then collected it all and 
linblislied It in the Roman script as a hook in the year 1887. This book was 
never traiuslated into English, although it was used by many scholars ; and only 


J . . w y 1 1 IS Ullt 

()1 Santali stories and legends in their earliest forms. 

(2) Next, we iiave another similar compilation as well as composition, 
hnl much more extensive in its content, made by another Santal gentleman 
named Ramdas Manjhi Tndn, from Ghatsila in Dhalbhum District. This old 
gentleman was very well-informed about the traditions of his people and its 
religions and social culture, anti his book is known as Kherwal-Bansa Dfmram- 
Ihilhi, or the Sacred l^ook of the Kherwal Race’, (Kherwal being an old name 
lor llie Santals and other allied Kol peoples). This book was published by him 
in Ihe liengali script, with a number of woodcut illustrations designed by him 
relating lo Santali mylhs and social life, from Calcutta about the year 1902, and 
it has now become entirely out of print. Subsequently a reprint was made under 
the auspices of the Manager of tlie Dhalbhum Raj State at Ghatsila, the late 
Raid\im (diandra Chakravarti, with a long introduction in Bengali by Suniti 
Kumar (Jiatterji. This book is now being brought out in a third reprint by 
Professor Sidirid Kumar Rhanmik, also in the Bengali script ; and a Bengali 
translation with the Ititroduction is also being prej)ared. 

These two books are very importafit for iMunda or Kol legends or anti- 
quities, and they form a sort of a source-book for Kol or iMunda legends and 
antiquities as they have been i)reserved in Santali. 

Next to these myths and religious traditions and usages, there is a long 
series of Santali folk-tales dealing mostly with Santali belief in the Bongas or 
Gods and Godlings, and giving very fine pictures of the primitive life of the 
Santal people in tlieir jungle villages. The best collections of such stories were 
marie by the Scandinavian missionaries, particularly by P.O Bodding, who 
was one of the greatest authorities on Santal folk-lore and tradition. The 
British missionary A. Campbell also made a collection. Bodding’s Santal folk- 
tales have been published in very convenient editions by the Institute for Corn- 
[)arative Folk-lore in Oslo, Norway, and also from Copenhagen, giving the 
Santali text in Roman script on one page and an English translation on the page 
opposite. The English civilian C.O. Bompas made an English translation of 
some of these folktales, which was long available to English readers — The Folk- 
lore of the Santals, David Nutt, London, 1908. We have in these folk-tales 
quite a good nucleus of a native Santali prose literature of very high value. 

The Christian missionaries tnade a translation of the entire Bible, both 
the Old and the New Testament, and they published also some translations of 
some Christian religious classics like the Pilgrim's Progress of John Runyan. 

Over and above these folk-tales in pro.se, there is a rich mass of Santali 
lyrics. These are short poem.-^, generally in couplets and sometimes in more 
than four lo half a dozen lines. In these lyrics we lind thumb-nail sketches 
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of Santali life, and they have a beauty of their own. Collections have been made 
also by Bengali lovers of Santal lore, and mention may be made specially of a 
fine collection of Santali poems published in the Roman script under the editor- 
ship of W.G. Archer, when he was an I.C.S. officer with the Bihar Government, 
and these have been published hy the Government of Bihar from Patna. 
Rabindranath Tagore also appreciated the poetic beauty of these Santali songs. 

There was so long no literature of a modern type in Santali. But it is only 
recently, after there has come into being a school-educated group of Sanlals, 
particularly in Bengal, who are also graduates and college-educated men, and 
some of whom are in Government Service as well as in the Indian Army and in 
the Provincial Police Service, that we have an emulation of Bengali literature ; 
and a genuine modern literature in Santali is now coming into being. This is 
hardly 40 years old. Already there are some Santal writers who have brought 
out volumes of short stories and general essays, published in the Bengali script 
or in the Roman, and there are poems in the usual modern Indian style on life 
as well as on religion, which are more or less in the same pattern as Bengali 
literature. Some translations from Tagore have appeared, and are regularly 
appearing. Versions of the Hindu Parana tales also occasionally come out, 
and there lias appeared a translation of the Isa Upanishad. Literary journals 
have also made their advent, and mention may be made of the Ebhen or ‘Light’ 
(a quarterly literary journal), and Hariyar Sakam or 'the Green Leaf' (a weekly). 
These are printed in the Bengali character. Already some educated Santals, 
with whom Bengali is almost their .second mother-tongue, are writing good 
poetry in Santali. Among such writers some two dozen outstanding names 
may be mentioned, like those of Naeke Mangal Chandra Soreu, Sarada Prasad 
Kisku, Balkishore Baskc, Aditya Mitra Saontali Babulal Murmu, Bhagavat 
Murmu, ‘Tade Sutam’, Raghunath .Murmu, Rup-Narayan Hembrom, Sridhar 
Kumar Murmu, Gomasta Prasad Soren, Chandranath Murmu, Kalirarn 
Soren (his drama Sidhu Kanu on a Santal Patriot has been staged, and is very 
popular-it is in its second edition), .lugalds Mandi, Ramchandra Murmu, 
Mandal Hembrom, Durgacharan Hembrom, Hopon Chandra Baske, Bir-lita 
Hambrom, Rabilal Mandi, and Stephen Murmu, who are mostly poets and 
essayists ; besides departed Santali writers of the previous generation, Sadhu 
Rarachand Murmu Thakur (religious reformer and teacher of a Santal philo- 
sophy of religion), Ramdas Tudu Reska (author of the Kherwal Bansa Dharam- 
Puthi mentioned above), and Charu Chandra Sinha Soren (prose writer, of 
Paraha tales). There is a very great interest among educated Santals for’ the 
development of their language, and in this matter Christian Santals are as much 
interested as non-Christian Santals. On the basis of old Santali religious 
notions, and inspired by Hindu philosophy, a Santal philosophy of religion and 
ol life IS also developing, as conceived by Ramdas Tudu, Sadhu Ramchand 
ft urmu Thakur and Mangal Soren. These are among the very hopeful signs 
ot the development of Santali literature and thought at the pre.sent age. 

The Santali language, as said before, started to be written in the Bengali 
script, and then the Roman was adopted and established for it. Santals are 
now forced to know more scripts than one : in Bengal, they must know the 
Bengali script, in Orissa the Oriya script, and in Bihar the Nagari script, and in 
Assam the Assamese .script (which is the same as Bengali). For interprovincial 
purposes, Roman is the only suitable alphabet ; and in the Roman script, by 
far the largest and most significant mass of Santali literature has already been 
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piihlished, thnnks ni;iinly to the Scamliiiavian missionaries. In Bengal the 
ban a s can get on very well with Bengali and the Roman. ENmhere the 
bantids fmni a very small minority community, which is economically as well 
as eihica mindly liackward, and therefore the knowledge of the local language 
witl. (lie local script IS a nmst for them. Recently a Santali gentleman has come 
torwaid \\ilh a newly created alphabet of his own, called the 01 script. This is 
conceived in the same spirit as the Roman-each vowel and consonant sound 
has a .separa e letter. Hut the shapes of the letters are very complicated, com- 
pared with the Roman. .\ kind of Santali nationalism, the result of an inferio- 
iit\ comple.v fed by political partisanship, has pushed this alphabet to some 
prominence, and some Santals are advocating the use of this script for their 
language, lint such a new script has absolutely no utility, and will be a drag 
on the progress of Santali language and literature. The Roman script has been 
a most elfec i\e and a inost indispensable iiisirnment for the writing and piibli- 
sli ng o Santali, and this is .serving its pnrpo.se admirably. .A brand new alpha- 
bet and a comp icaled one at that, will be another burden on Santali education 

and intellectual life. 1- ortiniately, there is not much chance of its being nni- 
viM’snlly adopted. ^ 

XeM in importance to Santali is the Mundari language spoken by near a 

nf Itil ' V ’ " Santals, are spread out in the four provinces 

0 Hihai (Cho a Xagpnr) Orissa, .Assam and to .some extent Bengal also. The 

ftni 11 ' n/’ liarallelly to that of the Santals. Through 

ti ' effort mainlv, .Mundari myths and 

srrP i‘ M collected and published in the Roman 

1 I ixmg in he (diota \agpur ha\e generally to learn the .Nagari 

|Cript which IS u.sei side by side with the Boman in writing .Mundari. The 

late Saiat f.handra Boy made a very detailed study of .M inula life and culture, 
and be collected some beautiful Mundari songs or poem.s. W.G. .Archer is also 
responsible for a very good collection of .Mundari poems (Munda Dnrang), 
p i li. hed by the Government of Bihar. The total output of literature in 
.Mundari, both the native ora literature as well as modern writing in .Mundari, 
is^not a.s exUuisive as in Santali. But .Mundari songs, which are frequently lon- 
ge m ex ent than Santali songs, are quite distinctive, and here they have a better 
output than SaiitMi. A Gliristian literature m the shape of a traii.slation of the 
Bible and .some fdiristian texts has also grown up in .Mundari. 

The other Kol or .Mnnda languages are not so very important, numerically 
and in other ways, and they generally follow the pattern of Santali and Mundari. 

1 here IS St ,11 more resM.c ted literary endeavour in tbe.se language.s, like for 

example Ho or Larka-Kol, Bhunnj, .Mur, and the languages wliich are a little 

lar-away from Bihar an, West Bengal, like Gadaha (or Patna), and Sarara (or 

Sara) which is the .southernmost .Munda language spoken in Ori.s.sa and the 

Telugn country, besides Korku in Vidarbha or Berar. These languages do not 

have any literature worth mentioning, excepting for .some .songs and folk-tales 
which are current orally. 

Khasi 

Finally, we have to speak of Khasi, w Inch is spoken now in Khasi and 
. ayantia Hills, forming a part of the new Hill State .Vcg/m/m/n in North-Eastern 
India. The Khasi people number over three and a half lac.s,'and they are in two 
mam groups,— the Khasis proper in the West, and the Syntengs or'.laintias (or 
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.layantiyas) in tlie East. They are racially Mongoloids. But lliey have in very 
early limes- when and how nobody knows-adopled the Auslric Kliasi language, 
lliey had their own religion and social life and customs, and tlieir own distinctive 
socio-political organisations. They came under Hindu influence from Bengal 
through the .layantiyas (ancestors of the pre.sent day Syntheng.s) in the South 
and from the Assame.se Hindus in the North. Barring a few traditional stories 
amt tolk-tale.s, andsoniesongs, they did not have any literature worth mentioning 
A good number of them became Hindus. But through the efforts of the Welsh 
Methodist missionaries a very large percentage of them have now become 
Methodist Christians. Roman Catholicism is also spreading among them, and 
the monks of the Salesian order (founded by Saint Francis de Sales) from Italy 
are now working among the Khasis. Formerly the Khasi language was written 
in the Bengali script. But now through the efforts of the Welsh Missionaries 

Through their contact with Christianity, the Kha.sis have advanced much 

n education, though mainly through English. A little literature under Chris- 

tian inspiration is growing up among them. There is of course the translation 
01 the Chrisliaii scriptures into Khasi. 

Contact with Hindusm is helping the Khasis to take a greater interest in 
heir own religioii^, culture, and institiition.s, and some cultured Khasis who are 
not in all cases Christians have written in Khasi as well as in English on various 
aspects ot their culture and social usages. The Khasis, as an intelligent an 

in 'mlhll B ’ I'B educationists and men 

literature. ’ ** possibility of further development of Khasi 
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of llie Sfiiemsiiipy 1936), continued this line of investigation. There is a small 
series of illiislraled book in Khasi published from Shillong, giving short accounts 
of Khasi life and ways as they are at the present-day (by Theodore Cajee and 
others). R.M.R. Nongoum’s The Khasis in the Past (1959) is a good resume 
of Khasi history and culture. 

In tnodern literature, there are a few writers, and Soso Tharn, known as 
‘the Khasi Wordsworth’, is an outstanding poet and prosateur who has been 
quite an innovator iit the Khasi language. His first work appeared in 1925. He 
is essentially a writer of Humanity as a whole. He is nevertheless a great admi- 
rer of the old life and ways of his people, wliich he has extolled in his Ancient 
Days of the Seven Huts. P. Gatphoh (author of The Stag's Adventure^ describ- 
ing the natural beauty of the hills), B. Thangkhien (his book of poems Words 
and Songs appeared in 1936), and Victor Bareh (Poems, published 1957) are the 
most distinguished poets and song-writers of Khasi at the present day. Victor 
Bareh is the author of a great patriotic drama on the life of U Tirot Singh (1956), 
a great Khasi freedom fighter who died in the English prison at Dacca. F, M. 
Pugh’s Khasi translation of Shakespeare’s As You Like It is a noteworthy work. 

Khasi literature shows a striking advance in essays and journalism. From 
1895 onwards, Khasi magazines began to come out— the Khasi To-day (edited 
by H. R. Dieng<loh), The Watchman (editor U Jeebon Roy) and Bright Stat 
(from 1903). 'I'he political and socio-econornical writing’s of the Rev. J. J. M. 
Nichols Roy, B. M. Pugh’s books on agriculture, S. Blah’s pamphlets on the 
Flora of the hills, and Hamlet Bareh’s book the Freedom Movement in the Jaintia 
Hills, are Khasi writints of this type. 

The incomplete account (taken from Xerxes Lyngdoh’s paper on Khasi 
Literature, Hindiisihan Standard, Calcutta 5-7-1967 and 12-7-19t)7), just gives 
a brief indication of tlie modernisation of an interesting and imj)ortant Adivasi 
languages of the Austric Family in India. 

(C) The Dravidian Adivasi languages 

As noted before, the Adivasi or Primitive languages of India belong mainly 
to the Sino-Tibetan and Austric families. But there are some backward tribes 
which speak Dravidian. They are, for example, the Gonds in Central India, 
wlio number over a million. Ai one time the Gonds had a little kingdom of 
their own, with its centre in Chandra in Madhya Pradesh, and they had Gond 
Kings, and a kind of Gond art (sculj)lnre in stone) of their own which was quite 
distinctive. But they are now scatleretl and broken up, and live among various 
Aryan-s leaking peoples as well as among Telugns who have penetrated into 
and sett ed within Gond territory. They do not cultivate their language to any 
appreciable extent, and it looks as if they would merge among their Aryan or 
Telugu neighbours surrounding them. The Gondi language is now broken 
up into a number of dialects which are sometimes mutually unintelligible. 

Next we have the Kanikh or Oroon people. They live in Chota Nagpur, 
and their economic and social and cultural life is just like that of their close 
(Aiistric) neighbours, the Santals and the Mnndas. Thousands of them have 
settled in Assam as labourers in tea-gardens, and also in North and South Bengal, 
and they are merging among Assamese and Bengalis. Their language Oraon 
is quite distinctive— it is an independent Dravidian language, and there is just 
a little oral literature in it. A good collection of Oraon poems and songs has 
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been made by W. G. Archer and published in the Nagari script by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar from Patna. The Blue Grove, a fine book giving an English ver- 
sion of a series of beautiful traditional poems in Oraon, with notes and commen- 
taries, has been published by W. G. Archer from London in 1940. 

There is in West Bengal and Bihar, in the Raj Mahal Hills, another small 
tribe of Dravidiaiis— the Maler or Mal-Pahariyas. Their language very much 
resembles Oraon. But they are a small and insignificant group, and they do not 
have any literature worth mentioning— barring, naturally, a few songs and 
folk-tales. In Orissa and Andhra countries there are a few other backward 
tribes speaking Dravidian. Thus we have the Kandh people in Orissa, who are 
known as Kui (or Kuvi). They are fast becoming merged among the Oriyas. 
Then there are the Parjis in Koraput, and these Parjis have a language which 
has its own place in the Dravidian family. But there is not much literature, 
excepting as usual some folk-tales, and there is no literary cultivation of this 
language. The same may be said of a few other very small tribes speaking 
Dravidian, in Koraput in Orissa and in Bastar in Madhya Pradesh. 

This completes the tale of the Adivasi peoples of India and their languages 
and literatures. 
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THE QUESTION OF INVERSION THEORY 
OF ANCIENT-INDIAN EPIC 

P. A. Grintser 


The interpretation of “Mahabharata” is considerably coin])licated by tbe 
contradiction encountered by certain scholars in tbe' cbaracterization of tbe 
principal heroes of tbe ancient epic poem. 

Pandavas (who, it seems, have all tbe sympathies of the autliors of the 
poem) victory over Kauravas (“where there is Krsna, there is victory”-yato 
krsnas tato jayah ; "where there is righteousness (dharma), there is victory”— 
yato dharmas tato jayah, as the epic poem again and again aflirms),was achieved, 
at first sight, not by quite fair means. It is sufficient to recall that literally all 
the leaders of Kauravas - Hhisma, Drona as well as Kama and Duryodhana 
-were defeated and hilled as a result of cheating or artful cunning of Pandavas 
Hence the reproaches of treachery hurled at Pandavas and at Krsna, their inspirer, 
by Duryodhana and Kama, and by Kauravas’ mother Gandhari. 

In order to e.xplain such a contradiction, some scholars advanced the so- 
called inversion theory in the second half of the 19th century. .According to this 
theory, in the beginning, the principal heroes of “iMahabharata” were Kauravas 
and only later, in the prolonged process of the editing of the poetical work and 
m connection with the changes in political and religious situation in India 
(especially the spread of Vaisnavism and of the cult of Krsna), the sympathies 
were Hansferred to Pandavas. This transformation took place gradually and 
organically. Nevertheless the traces of the initial orientation towards Kauravas 

'"/ I® stem, in the opinion of the 

ad ocdtes of he inversion theory, the inconsistencies and parado.xes in the 
poitrayal of the heroes of “.Mahabharata”.^ 

The inversion theory was subjected to a serious and convincing criticism.^ 

theme of Kauravas’ guilt 

belongs to many most ancient parts of Mahabharata: it must not therefore 
be regarded as an in.sertion into the epic at a certain later stage of its composition 

and negatue personages is in principle inadmissible, as, for instance it is 

Achill^" Hecto" 

Ne.st^oi or 1 lam, than for a reader of “Mahabharata” to choose between 

diction 1,1 the characterization of heroes generally proL to be imalarv if 
our Starling point is the moral teachings of “iMahabharata” itself. The behaviour 
of PaiiJava! who were lighting lor the Irininph of righteousness (dhSma) is 
a a mueh higher e.el than the ordinary ideas of honour and right at IhUere 
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Us approach lo the ancient Indian epic was predominantly one of evaluation. 
Moreover, the evaluation of the actions of the heroes was based on criteria 
alien to “Mahabharata". However, while not agreeing with the thesis regarding 
Ihe notorious contradiction of “iMaharabharata” and recognizing its ultimate 
inner unity, we nevertheless cannot deny the substantial transformation of the 
poem in the oral tradition in the course of many centuries. Such a transfor- 
mation, which is testified by numerous indications in the text of “Mahabharata”, 
undoubtedly lias taken place ; and in the course of this transformation the 
functions of e[)ic jiersonages and their role in the plot of the epic have apparently 
changed. (And fiere the inversion theory’s general corelusions — if not its 
arguments — are justified). Various kinds of consideration can be cited in 
support of this conclusion. In the present article we dwell on one of them 
stemming from a coiujiarison of the ancient Indian epic with other epics of world 
literature. In itself such a comparison is justified by typological closeness, 
noted again and again, of the heroic stratum of “iMahabharata” to other heroic 
epics of antiquity and Middle Ages. But a comparison of functions of heroes 
in the plot of different epics is further facilitated by the circumstance that a choice 
of motives determining these functions is repeated from epic to epic and every 
one of tliem quite clearly and unequivocally marks the place of the hero in the 
narration.^ 

Restricted by the frame-work of the article, we shall first of all touch on 
the character of Kama and his analogues in other cjiics. 

Kama is the eldest, though an illegitimate, son of Kunti motlier of Pandavas 
from the sun-god Surya. On account of his so-called low birth he was disowned 
by his brothers, and Duryodhana offered him friendship. Subsequently, Kama 
refused to go over lo the side of Pandavas, even though he was promised the 
overlordship of the world, submission of brothers and their common wife 
Draupadi. lie refused to desert Duryodhana, although lie knew that Kauravas 
were doomed to be defeated and he — to perish along with them. No one in 
the epic can surpass Kama in athletic contests and military exploits. It is said 
about Arjuna, the best warrior among Pandavas, that he was either equal to 
Kama (1.122.47; Vni.43.15-44),'’> or even inferior to him (8.50.747). Hence 
Yudhisthira is afraid of Kama more than of any other among Kauravas and 
admits that Kama has robbed him of peace and sleep for all the past thirteen 
years (8.46.16 ; Cp.3.284. 1-3 ; 293.20). At the same time Kama is magnanimous 
and noble. On the field of battle he spared the life of Yudhisthira, Bhima, 
Nakiila and Sahadeva, at the request of Kunti, and earlier gives away to the 
god Indra, disguised as a Brahman, armour and ear-raings which made him 
invulnerable, because, in the words of Surya, the whole world knows that Kama 
himself will never ask for a favour, but will grant any request of the virtuous. 
(3.284, 12). After Kama's death his body was being guarded by gods from 
desecration, the light emanating from it was merging with sunlight. And at the 
end of “M ahabharata” Kama along with Pandavas is blessed for ever with 

heavenly bliss (18.3.17-18). 

Proceeding from similar kind of characterization of the personality of 
Kama, A. Holtzmann affirmed that Kama “in the ancient poem undoubtedly 
played the main role”.’ However one must not forget that in “Mahabharata 
the nobility and courge of Kama are balanced off (as in Ihe case of a majority 
of other heroes) l)y his own ill deeds. Knsna rightly reminds Kama, in answer 
to his reproaches, of his condoning in the humiliation of Draupadi, dishonest 
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play of dice, attempt at poisoning Bhima, depriving I’andavas of llieir kingdom 
etc. every lime questioning : “Where was your Dharma (righteousness) at that 
lime ?”.* .Apparently, in order to decide the question of the role of Kama 
in the ancient Mahabharata , it is neither one or tlie otlier evaluation of his 
behaviour which is significant, but determination of his place in the development 
of the epic story. .And here a comparLsou with other epics of world literature, 
as it seems to u.s, convinces us that many of the features and motives making 
up his type are indeed specific for the main hero of all world epics. 

The same .A. lloltzmann at one time mentioned the similarity between 
Kama and Siegfried : “Being a foundling Kama, in s|)ite of Ids divine origin, 
was oh iged to serve as a vassal in the royal army ; he secures wife for Ids master 
and kills hostile monster (.larasandha). These characteristics manifesllv remind 

us of the saga of Siegfried”.® Another German .scholar compares Karna witli 

Imnian hero Darab.i» But especially interesting and, in ouropiidon, imdispnt 

able are the parallels between the characters of Karna and Achilles in Homer’s 
Iliad . 

Like Achilles, Karna also is god's son, beside.s his birth is unusual. 
Karnas mother Kunti u.sed a magic mantra (incantation) taught her by the sage 
Durva.sa.s and with its aid invoked the god Siirya to boar a son. Divine origin 
IS a general feature of ejnc heroe.s" but Karna i.s in addition, distinguished 
by he fact tiud he does not know his parents. Knnti in an attempt to hide the 
birth of the child threw the boy into Ganga, from where he was picked up by 
the charioteer Adhiratha and brought up by him as his own son'. 

I tie story of Karna s childhood is thn.s very much like the Akkad legend of 
aigon. Biblical legend of Mo.'^es, Roman legend of Romulus and Remus 

biought up not by his parents but by the centaur Cheiron. 

niotive wliicli brings the characters of Karna and Achilles clo.ser 
together IS invulnerahility. ]„ order to make Achilles invulnerable, Thetis his 
mother kept he infant in the lire and dipped him into the waters of the Stv.v'' 

irrei r,ri I I'r' "r*'' '‘^el, as was done by l>aris\vith 

(IhetLs .seems to have a new armour made for Achilles)'® and it protected hiin 

from"ll!m?’ aonea°reVl''f‘ .'"‘!''«’;>e.siring to free Randavas frlm the danger 

theTinoTV 3 a fh r I'i"' for 

to r f se 0 mv nn i P'' 0 '>”^ed never 

ear-rings (3.S). ‘ armour and the 

b ** doomed .soon to peri.sh (3 084 IS-OR • 

I shatl fall 

\\ here I am fated to ; but 1 shall lirst get 

shining glory'® 
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;u)(l sensible. I o this Kama rej)lies to his father almost in the same words as 
used by Acliilles while rc|)lying to his mother. 

I'or someone like me sell-protection is not |)roper. Glorious death is 
snl)lin!e in this world.''’ 

One more [tai’allel scene — weeping steeds whicli, before tlie hero entered 
the l)altle, proj^^noslicaled his end. In “Iliad” Acfulles' steeds lirst mourn 
I'alroclns death (11. XVII. 42(1-410) and then the stallion Xanthus speaks in 
^n-ie! to his master about Ids imminent death (II.XIX. 404-417).'' Accordingly, 
in “.\ialial)liarata” Kama's liorses wee[) wfien lie leaves in his chariot for the 
bat tlelield of K urn. 1'his weeping — along wit b other omens — presages Kama’s 
death at the hands of Arjnna and defeat of Kaiiravas (8. 2(1. 37-38). 

Gerlain important details in the desci'iiition of duels of Achilles with Hector 
in Homer's epic and of Kama with .\rjnma in “Mahabharata" closely resemble 
each othei'. d he duel of the Greek heroes is watched by ”all gods” (II. XXII. 
1(1(1). d'he light of Kama with .\rjnna is watched by gods, asuras, gandharvas, 
rishis, nagas, apsaras, etc. (<S. (13). in the battlelield Athene helps Achilles, 
.Apollo he![)s 1 lector, while in ”Mahabharata” Indra and Snrya each prays for 
the \ictory of his son (8.(13.!)‘.12). .\thene asks of Zeus to decide the light in 
laxonr of Achilles, and Zens throws two lots on golden scales. Hector’s lot 
dipped and Achilles' ro.'^e up (1. XXI!. 177-181 ; 211 - 213 ). In “Alahabharala”, 
Indra asks Hi’ahma about tlie outcome of the fight of the hei’oes, and Hrahma, 
in agreement with the will of the fate, liands o\er victoi'y of .Vrjiina ( 1 . (13. 48-.Vi). 

This kind of similarity in details and descrii)lioii probably may be e.vplained 
l)y accidental coincidence oi’ commonly used epical cliches ; however, t he similarity 
of (he images of Achilles and Kama is coiilirme{l by (wo central, organic motives 
in their cai’eer which determine the role of these heroes in (he development of the 
plot of (he epic. 

The first of the.se is (he refusal (o light. .Achilles, incen.sed with Agamemnon 
because he took away from him (he prisoner Htiseis, refused to light until the 
Greeks were defeated and his friend Palrocliis killed, ’faking olFence at the 
gibe of and neglect by Hhisma, (he commander of Kaiirava army, Kama — 
like Achilles — \'ows not to take up arms, until (he threat of defeat hangs on 
Kanra\as, and Mhisma himself is killed : 

While tlie son of Ganga (i.e. lihisma, if G.) 

is ali\e 1 will not lighi, 0 King, 

Only when Ghisina is killed, I shall eider (he light, 
logetlier witli all warriors.'^ 

And Achilles as well as Kama carry out their vow. Refusal to light is a variant 

of the well-known epical motive of forced inactis'ity of (he princifial hero 

(imprisonmeid, exile, Ody.sseus stay with (hdypso and Aeneas’ with Dido etc.). 

Rnl it is very characteristic that in “Iliad” as well as “.Mahabharata” (his motive 

% 

lakes the same form in the case of Achilles and Kama ies[). 

d'he other motive, still more irnporlaid from the jioinl of view of 
de\elopnien( of the efiical plot (as it forms its central theme), is the lo.ss ot wile 
or beloved by hero. This motive in one way or another is [iresent in Homers 
“Ody.'^.sey” and India epic “Ramayana”, I'gi’itic 3'he Kcu'et Kp'c, epical f)arls 
of the Bible, “Digenis Akritas”, German ‘'Xibelimgenlied", (>eidial Asian epics 
etc. .And everywhere it .sei’ves as one of (he decisive stimuli of the behaviour 
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if the principal liero or lieroes.'" In “Iliad” the loss of wife was the cause of 
rojan War on the whole (kidnapping of Helen hy Paris) and organic core of 

1)^.! 1 _ I _ A . 0 At «ll k rt-M • 


of 

1 

“Iliad ’ itself (laking away of Hriseis by Againerniioii from Achilles). Tliere is 
every reason to suppose lhai the same motive was present, not to a lesser extent 
in earlier versions of “iMahahliarata”, althongli in tlie text which lias come down 
to us it stands out already somewhat weakened, in a “skimmed” form.^*^ And 
what is most important : along with Pandavas, who had almost lost llieir wife, 
the one who was actually deprived of her (and tliat imderservedly) was Kama. 

At the Svayamvara (choosing of hnshand) of Draiifiadi, Kama was Ifie 
first to fulfil the task set before the bridegrooms, namely to bend the liiibeiidaiile 
bow, and prepares to bit the target. But he finds himself rejected liecaiise lie was 
considered to be a son of a simple charioteer (1.178.1827),’^' and Draupadi 
falls to the lot of Pandava.s. Kama cannot forgive his brothers this insult and 
later, wdien Kunti, Snrya and Krisna otfer to Kama, as a price for such a jiardon, 
kjngdorn, wealtli and Draupadi herself, Kama still remains adamant in his anger 
(3.188 ; 189, 188, 144). Let ns recall that .Achilles quite in the same manner 
refuses to be reconciled with Agamemnon, although through Ilioenix, .Ajax 
relamonian and Odysseus the hero was promised the ret urn of Briseis and 
recompense him with rich gifts and lands (II. IX. 114-033). 

Thn.s wliile talking ahoiit similarity in the characters of Achilles and Kama, 
we mean not just likeness in certain circumstances in their lives, cfiaracter amt 
manner of their behaviour, but also essential coincidence of llieir iilace in the 
epical narrative, their function in the epical plot. Such a resemblance can be 

idtributed neither to accident nor to borrowing.''^ H is explained bythetvpo- 

ogical correspondence of the Indian and Greek epics and especially the persona- 
lities o) Achilles and Kama, all the more so as the typological parallels generallv 
are extremely characteristic for the epic poetry, while Achilles and Kama, as 

we had already shown in passing, lime and again, remind us of other epical heroes 
Irom Keret to Siegfried. 

However lliere is also something iiiiusiial in a comparison of Achilles with 

himl'm,! Alpamysh, Roland and other 

kindred types) is the prmcipal hero of epic. Kama however is an antagonist of 

mo ivations are similar, bid the attitude of the authors of the epic towards then! 

hh* iaf!’” ■ ' i‘^ ‘l'“ye"'-,|)ecaii.se the artistic concepts of “Iliad" and "Maha- 

hharata are di.ssiniilar. Hie concept of Greek e|)ic, as we .see it misht 
he mo.st accurately called heroic, while that of the Indian - moral ’ ^ 


to more motive common 

n of • I a'! ” ’inm ' ''vo 

me. 01 Iliad introduce the theme or wrath : 

Extol, oh goddess, the wrath of Achilles the son of Peleiis 
The niinoiis wrath that brought on the 

Achaeans woes inniimerahle 
(Quotation from lliad)^'' 

1 egnniiiig coincides with its birth and the conclusion - with its end extii cl , 
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A peciiliai kind of Ira^nc collision is personified in Ihe heroes of “Iliad”. 
They are fidl of energy, courage, desires and strength to realise their longings, 
hut nevertheless their lile in all its manifestations has been predetermined by 
gods and fate. No matter how valiant the Trojans were, Troy was all the same 
destined to fall ; no matter how brave Hector was, he was doomed to die at the 
liands of Achilles ; and no matter how much Achilles excelled other warriors, his 
death was inevitable soon alter Hector’s death. The heroes know this, know that 
“not a single man born on this earth, whether courageous or cowardly, escapes 
his fate, once he is born on tliis planet. (Il.Vl. 488-9). But in any psycho- 
logical activity, in any concrete step, essentially, they ignore this knowledge. 
1 heir indomitable tortitude and will “Iliad” contrasts with the commands of the 
fate. However, the contrasting does not indicate that will and fortitude are 
ca[)al)Ie of changing anything (the fate is unchanging !), but it indicates that in 
tfie tace of the inexorable fate, the pledge of human merit of a hero, who fearlessly 
pursues Ids path in spite of the destiny prepared by gods, lies in them (i.e. in the 
will and fortitude). 

And in “Iliad" precisely the wrath of Achilles is the brightest and most 
consistent expression of this heroic selfwill, which, for all its lack of wisdom, 
has been filled with humanistic pathos. In the end Achilles realizes that the 
wralti lias brought to fiimself and his companions-in-arms only needless mis- 
fortunes, but for the authors of “Iliad" the whole greatness and tragedy of the 
Achilles’ personality are inseparable from his wrath, closely connected with him, 
and therefore in spite of everything’: 

pjfol (italics mine, — \\ G.), oh goodess, the wrath of 

of Chilles the son of Feleiis ! 


In the first chapter of 


“Mahabharata" 


we also liear the theme of wrath : 


Diiryodhana is the great tree of wrath. 
its trunk is Kama, Sakuiii its branches, 

Duhsasana its plentiful flowers ai?d fruit, 

Its roots the unwise Dliritarastra. 

Yudhisthira is the great tree of righteousness ((Iharnia). 
Its Inudv is Arjuna, its tiranches — Hhirna 
iMadri’s sons its rich flowers and fruits, 

And its roots Krisna Brahma and brahmanas.^^ 


Again Achilles and Kama appear to be close to one another — both are 
the bearers of wratli, but tlie treatment of the motive sliarply differs. In “Iliad" 
the wrath, though dreadful and [lernicious, is extolled ; in “Mahabharata" 
iiowever the wrath is positively repudiated, contrasted with righteousness 
(dhnrma) — virtue, Justice, law and, besides, the heroes of the epic — Pandavas 
and Kauravas — are contrasted as well. 

The treatment of “Mahabharata” can be compared to that of “Iliad” in 
the context of .solving the epical conflict between the fate and man ; but the 
solution was entirely different. The nature of the events had been preordained 
in “Mahabharata” in no way less than that in “Iliad”. The outcome of the 
fight on the field of Kuril, the de.struction of Kauravas is predetermined just as 
is predetermined the outcome of Trojan war and the eventual fall of Troy. The 
philosophical meditations on all-powerful fate and the futility of human efforts, 
fill the Indian epic to the same extent as the Greek one. But it is characteristic 
that complaints against fate, as a rule, have been put in the mouth of Kauravas 
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and their allies.” Because on the whole “Mahabliarala” leaches “to cornhiiie 

one s own individual efforts with fate” and the main thing is that these efforts 
are understood as moral efforts. 

Moreover, although fate is uncliangeahle, the heroes of “Mahahharala”, 
somehow or other, all seem faced with the decisive moral choice. Within the 
limits set hy fate they have to choose either aspirations to derive from life egoistic 
beneht, assert their ego with its passions, attachment.s, antipathies or denial of 
their personal desires and interests for the sake of iiniiersal justice, for the sake 
of strict implementation of selfless (disinterested) duty ; they choose either the 
path of wrath” or the “path of righteousness” (dharnia).^" 

Like the heroes of “Iliad”, the heroes of “Mahahharala” are active and 

actions are full of courage and greatne.ss of spirit ; however 

iltor Iliad juslifacation of such actions consists precisely in thi,«, “Mahahharata” 

goes further : it demands an answer to the question : What is the ultimate purpo.se 

ot the action ? and recognises only those actions which irrespective of their results 

are disinterested, not intended for personal benelit and do not spritm from 
personal motives. ^ 

Thus, recognise supremacy of action, hut 
never he guided hy its fruits. 

The fruit of action must not be the motive 
of your action, not let inaction he 
your guide.^*' 

Such is the moral foundation of “Mahahharata”. And hence condemnation of 
wrath as a source of self-interest guided behaviour, it matters little what incited 

wS ' 7 "'“I'f ■' "■?« '» »'■ •»' wi,oriri.eC; 

whether to \iolator or to the victim of violence. In “Hhagavadmta” whifh 

" religio-phiolo.sophical and moral principle of 

Mahahharata”, Arjuna asks his mentor Krisna - 

What prompts a man to do evil things, even 
against his will, 0 Varsneya, as llioiiffh 
forcibly directed ? 

and Krisna answers : 

It is passion it is wrath, horn of Giina Rajas 

(the principle of passion in nature), it is 

insatiable, all evil. Know it as your enemy 
in this world. ^ 

him from attacks, conferred on hinrthe "" "" Protected 

Pandavas he nurses enS and dreams o^^~^ 

secret of his birth, he does not wish to leave Kste; “'o 

Duryodhana^o desert his comrad 

V\ilh me as if in a boat, they want to 

cross the vast ocean of fight. 
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How can 1 desert llieiii who do not know other 

means lo swim to the shore 


Kama’s words are magnanimous and noble, Achiless also would have 
mosl likely answered lo Krsna in Ihe same way. But the whole point is that 
the ancient Indian epic, unlike the Greek one, recognises the nobility of such 
an answer only at the level of individual and therefore, as “Mahabharata” 
affirms, blind and narrow moral philosophy. "iMahabharala” proceeds from 
the assumption that Kama in the linal analysis acts from egoistic motives. He 
cannot excuse the insults hurled at him, he is devoted only lo those who are 
devoted to him and in the dispute of the cham|»ions of justice and injustice he is 
governed by the feelings of personal friendship and personal vengeance. And 
“\1 ahabharata”, giving Kama his due, at the same time condemns him and 
shows that not fate - in any case not fate alone - made him an opponent of the 
true heroes of the epic, namely I^mdavas. 


When his brother Hhima and wife Draupadi persuade Yudhisthira, the 
eldest brother and husband, immediately, wilhoiit waiting for the end of the 
agreed period of exile, to attack ttie offenders, i.e., Kauravas, Yudhisthira firmly 
refuses and explains reasons of his refusal in the following manner: 

If the accursed curses, and the someone punished 

by his teacher punishes, 

If the insulted insults in revenge everyone around, 

If the beaten beats and one who is being 

tortured begins to torlue others... 

Then in this world, where wrath rules, there 

will be no place, oh Krsna, for life.^^ 

But Kama insults in return those who have insulted him and in this he 
resembles Achilles, who in answer to the proposal of his friend and mentor 
Bhoenix to make peace with Agamemnon, reproaches him; 

You had belter insult the one who has insulted me 


Therefore, as Achilles is the focus of wrath in “Iliad”, Kama is “the 
trunk of the tree of wrath”, but let us repeal, Achilles is the principal hero of 
the epic, but in “M ahabharata” Yudhishlhira and other heroes, personifying 
the “tree of virtue”, the “tree of righteousness” stand in opposition to Kama. 

Moral leaching, putting an indelible imprint on the entire content of 
“iMahabharata” and the characters of its heroes had develojied under the 
influence of the ethical doctrine of Hinduism (above all, the doctrine of dharma, 
moksa, Karma) and conld belong only to relatively later versions of the epic, 
of the beginning of 1st millennium A.D. To the most ancient stratum of the 
epic — according lo the time and the conditions of its formation, this teaching 
must have been alien, and “Mahabharata”, like other epics of the ancient world, 
apparently, was in essence an heroic epic. To this heroic biisis of 
“Mahabharata”, we are indebted by the presence of typological parallels, binding 
the Indian epic with “Iliad”, “Gilgamesh”, “Nibelungenlied” etc. And the 
aforenoted resemblance between the characters of Kama and Achilles, proves 
in our opinion, that in the most ancient stratum of “Mahabharata the role 
and place of Kama were different in the epic plot than in the versions which have 
come down to u.s, closer to the role and place assigned to Achilles in “fhad 
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Of course, a comparative analysij^ of Ihe character of Kama and bringing 
out its typology is not sufficient in order to confirm the inversion theory in its 
extreme conclusions (it would be desirable to subject other cliaraclers and plot 
collisions of the epic to the same kind of analysis). Nevertieless, one cannot 
deny the substantial changes in the attitude of “Mahahharata” to its heroes. 
But it is premature to decide whether the.se changes were connected with the 
cardinal rearrangement of the text of the poetical work, the plot trans[)osilion, 
total transfer of sympathies from one group of personages to anollier, or, as 
seems more probable, they were the result of a new moral inter[)retation of the 
earlier epical conflict. In any case the inversion theory, by focusing the allention 
of specialists on multidimensionalily of the lieroes’ images (we think, it is 
necessary to speak specifically of inultidimensionality, and not of tlie 
contradiction) in an ancient Indian ej)ic, in our view, has not yet exiiausted its 
possibilities and hel|)s to throw light on tlie special features of its genesis. 


NOTES 


^ See A. Holtzmann. Indischc Sagen, Bd. 1-2. Stuttgart. 18S4, Vorrede, Ss. VII f; 
A. Holtzmann. Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata. Kiel. 1892. Ss. 11 If ; L. V. 
Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Kultiir in historischer Entwicklung. Leipzig. 1887, 
Ss. 460 IT; as well as : G. .A. Grierson. Notes. —"The Journal of the Royal .Asiatic 
Society, 1908, pp, 602 IT ; 837 (T : E. W. tlopkins, The great epic of India. Its character 
and origin, New Haven, 1920, pp. 385 IT ; M. W'internitz, A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. 1. P. 1, Calcutta, 1963. pp. 399 fT. etc. 

H. Oldenbcrg, Das Mahabharata. Seine Entstehung, sein Inhalt, seine Form, Gottingen, 
1922, Ss. 35 ff ; N. K. Siddhanta, The heroic age of India. A comparative study, 
London— New York, 1929, pp. 24 ff ; V. S, Sukthankar, On the meaning of the 
Mahabharata, Bombay, 1957, pp. 11 IT, etc. 

The well-known researcher of the Epic H. M. Chadwick wrote : “This is noteworthy 

absence of any display of feeling against the opponents of the poet’s heroes — as much 

in the case of Penelope’s suitors as in that of the Trojans”, (H. M. Chadwick, The 
heroic age. London. 1912, p. 229). 

^ Ethical concept of “Mahabharata” is analysed in our book “Mahabharata and 
Ramayana” M. (Moscow), 1970, p. 48 ff. 

^ Concerning the stability and uniformity of the epic motives ascribed to certain hero 
types see V. Zhirmunsky, Narodny Geroichesky Epos (National Heroic Epic), 
M.-L (Moscow-Leningrad), 1962. pp. 12 IT ; E. M. Maletinsky, Proiskhozhdenye 
Geroicheskogo Eposa (Origin of Heroic Epic). M., 1963 pp. 431 IT ; C. M. Bowra 
Heroic Poetry. London. 1961. pp. 91 ff ; G. R. Levy, The sword from the rock. 
London, 1955, pp. 127 ff ; as well as our article “Epos drevnego mira” (Epic of the 
ancient world) in the collection “Tipologia i vzaimosvyazi literatur drevnego mira” 
(lypology and interconnections of literatures of the ancient world). M., 1971. 

** Here and further the references are given from the text of “Mahabharata” according 

I 927 19 V ' Vols. i-XVIIl Poona, 

‘ A. Holtzmann, Znr Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, S, 44. 

" Tada dharmah kva te gatah, (Vlll. 67. 1-5). 
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\orlesungen ubcr die Geschichte des deutschcn Volkes und Reiches, Bd. 1, Halle, 1854,* 
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Spiegel, Die arisclie Periode und ihre Zustiinde, Leipzig, 1887. Ss. 300 if. 

About the epical motive of divine or miraculous birth see V. Zhirmunsky, National 
Heroic Epic, pp. 12 fl ; C. Bowra, Heroic Poetry, pp. 93 If ; N. Siddhanta, The heroic 
age 0 n la pp. 194 f , C. H. Gordon, Before the Bible. The common background of 
Greek and Hebrew civilization, London, 1962, pp. 62 f ; and others. 


These and other c.xamples of utilization of the motive of the hero-foundling in epic 

(as vyell as corresponding bibliography) see in the book A.v. d. Lee, Zum literarischen 
Moliv dcr \ atersuchc, Amsterdam, 1957, Ss. 8 fl. 

The motive of invulnerability in the form closest to the Homer’s epic : only the heel 
remains vulnerable — is related in "Mahabharata" also to the character of Krsna. 
his connection other parallels between "Krsna and Kama” are interesting. Thus 
legends about their cliildhood are identical in their essence. 

About the irresistible longing for glory, peculiar to epic heroes see C. Bowra, Heroic 

Poetry, pp, Gl IT ; N, Siddhanta, The heroic age of India, pp. 82 f ; G. Gordon, Before 
the bibic, (pp. 65,272.) 

Kcidoni, epci, kc thao. Yny dc kleos cthlon azoimen. (II. XVIII. 121). 

madvidha.syayasasyam hi na yuktam pranaraksanam yuktam hi yasasa yuktam 
maranam lokasammatam (3.284.28) 

Concerning the uncommonness of the repreentation of the talking horse in Homer's 

epic see F. Dirlmeier, Homcrisches Epos und Orient, - "Rheinisches Museum fur 
Phiiologie”, N. F. Bd. 98, Hft. 1, F'rankfurt a'M, 1955, Ss. 27 f. 


naham jivati gangeye yot.sye rajan kathancana hate to bhisme 
maharathalh 


yoddhasmi sarvaireva 


A. B. Lord, The Singer of tales. Cambridge (Mass). 1960. p. 186; C. Gordon. Before 
the Bible, pp. 26, 134 f ; 222; T. B. L. Webster, From Mycenae to Homer, London, 
1958, pp. 86 f. 180; V. Zhirmunsky, National Heroic Epic. pp. 209 ff. 

See our speech at the first All-Lnion Conference of Indologists, "Motive of insult to 
Draupadi in the composition of "Mahabharata”. 
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This episode is retained in many manuscripts of "Mahabharata”. in its Calcutta and 
Bombay editions (I. 189). In the critical edition it has been transferred to variant 
readings, but this by no means proves that it is not genuine or organic part of the text, 
but only that there are discrepancies in the later written versions of the epic. 

A hypothesis was current for some time in the scientific literature of the XIX century 
about the dependence of the Indian epic (first of all,"Ramayana”) on the Greek one, 
resting, among other things, on the affirmation of the Greek rhetorican Dion Chrisoestom 
(l-II century A. D.), that Indians knew Homer and “transferred it into their language”. 
(See A. Wffber Gber das Ramayana ; Berlin, 1870, Ss. 1 1 ff ; R. Pischei, Die altindische 
Literatur, Berlin — Leipzig, 1906, S. 195). However at the present time, it has been 
quite convincingly proved that there existed no cultural premises for mutual influence 
between Greek and Indian epic traditions, and chronological framework of historical 
contacts between Greece and India in fact rule out such influence. (See H. Jacobi, Das 
Ramayana Geschichte und Inhalt, Bonn, 1893, Ss. 94 ff ; M. Winternitz, A History 
of Indian Literature. \'ol. 1, pp. 451 ff ; G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in ancient India, 

Calcutta London, 1920, pp. 223 If. etc.). 


II. I. 1-2. 
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2* II. VI. 488-g. 

'2® By the way, let us state that for the concept of wrath "Iliad” uses the word "ineiiis" 
and "Mahabharata” uses the word "manyu”. (Duryodhano manyumayo mahodnimah) 
— both the words are derived from the some Indo-European root. 

duryodhano manyumayo mahadrumah 

skandhah Karnah sakunistaasya sakhah 1 
duhsasanah puspaphale samrddhe 

mulam raja dhrtarastro 'manisi 11 

yudhisthiro dharmamayo mahadrumah 

skandho’rjuno bhimaseno sya sakliah 1 
madrisutau puspaphale samrddhe 

mulam krsno brahma ca brahmanasca II 

(1.1 65-66) 


(These two stanzas are repeated in the fifth book of ".Mahabharata” (5.29. 45-46). 

2^ For instance, Dhrtarastra. who always justifies his indecision and indulgence towards 
his own sons by reference to the will of the fate (1.156.4; II. 45.57; 5.40.30; I5G.4 ; 
6.49.2; 58.1 ; 8.5.29 etc.). 


2^ "Path of Dharma” belongs not necessarily only to Pandava^ ; it is chosen for e.^amplc 
by Kaurapas, Bhisma and \’idura. At the same time Kama, born as Pandapa, takes 
' the path of wrath”. 

2''* karmanyevadhikaraste ma phalesu kadacana 1 

ma karmaphalaheturbhur ma te sango’stvakarmani 11 

(6.24.47) 





11. IX. 615 


atha kena prayukto’ yam papam carati purusah 1 
anicchannapi varsneya baladiva niyojitah 11 
kama esa krodha esa rajogimasamudbliavah 1 
mahasano mahapapma viddhyenamiha vairinam 11 

(6.25.36-37) 

maya plavena sangramam titirsanti duratyayam 1 
apare parakama ye tyajeyam tanaham katham 1! 
(5.144.14) 

abhisakto hyabhisajedahanyadguruna hatah 1 
akrustah purusah sarvam pratyakrosed anantaram 1 
pratihanyaddhatas caiva tatha hinsyacca hinsitah 11 
evam samkupite loke janma krsne na vidyate 1 

(3.30. 26-27. 29) 
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CONCERNING TWO IMPORTANT LITERARY-CUM- 
HISTORICAL PROCESSES IN INDIA 


I. D. Serebriakov 


More Ilian Iweiily-live years Iiave passed since the day when Indian people 
won reedom and two inde|)endenl developing slates came into being. This 
lieriod has hronghl about serious changes not only in socio-economic and 
|)olitical splieres, but also in all fields of intellectual life. Considerable accele- 
ration and l)roader development of culture in general and of literature in parti- 
cular has taken jilace. This found expression in the democratization of 
polKicai and social life and in the very course of literary and historical process 
and Its impact on the develoiiment of various national and international literary 
communities as well as in the development of ideas and aesthetic contents of 
literature. Soviet Indologists are directing their attention to specific features 
ol literary history of independent India and Pakistan, as well as Rangladesh. 
We would !i|\e to gise a brief account of the work of these scholars before formu- 
lating (lie protilem of the present article. 

'ftie traditional interest of (he peoples of miillinalioiial Soviet Union, 
to life and aciiie\ements of Indian peoples long since has been finding its expre- 
ssion in multifaceted activity of Russian scholars in research of development 
of social thoiiglil in India as w^ell as in (he wmrks of art and in the attempts to 
iiave direct contacts with Indian public. Great October Revolution played 
a sliiniilating role in lliis [irocess. Rrilisli Imperialism did not loosen its grip 
on llie Indian [leople, althongli not only individual workers, but even people 
in (heir mass were attracted to life and aciiievements of the first socialist country. 
Only long afterwards when national liberation mo\ement brushed aside all 
oiistacles in the way of the (wo peoples coming together (i.e. when indefiendence 
came), establishment of direct di[)lomalic relations lielween the USSR and 
India, deveIo[)ment ot economic and cultural relations stimulated among the 
Soviet [)eof)le interest in inlelleclnal life of India, in her literature and art. 

During the past (piarter of (he century works of more than a thousand 
Indian and Pakistani writers and (loels have been |mblished in the different 
languages of the peoples of the USSR, the total circulation exceeding thirty 
million copies (excluding publications in newspajiers and journals). In this 
tremendously im[)orlan( cultural work, which has opened up for us an excep- 
tionally interesting field of inlelleclnal life of the |)eo])le of India. .Soviet Indo- 
logists occu[)y high and honourable place. Iheir contribution in the work of 
translating masterpieces from languages of ancient and modern India must be 
sfiecially lauderl. Rut here we are interested in another asitect of (heir works, 
i.e. their researches in (he held of a study of literary proce.ss in India, wu’iting 
history of national literatures and research into their firesent slate. 

First of all it is nece.ssary to note that indological literary criticism has a 
suffcienlly long and rich tradition in onr country, from the first half of the 19th 
Cenlurj^ and getting a considerable stimulus since the October revolution. 
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Professors K. A. Kossovich, P. Ya. Pelrov, 1. P. Minayev, Academician S. F. 
Oldenburg, F. I. Shcherbalsky, A. P. Ilaraimikov, Prof. IF 0. Sbor and a niituber 
of olhers laid Ihe foundations, on which rose the edilice of Soviet Indology.* 
Resting on its traditions and extensively utilizing the experience of western indo- 
logy and social sciences in India itself, Soviet indologists have been conducting 
during 1917—1972 : (a) Scienliiic and informational work, resulting in publi- 
cation of variety of articles of general nature in scienliiic and socio-political 
magazines, in reference books and encyclopaedia publications’ ; (b) Research 
work in individual literatures, their genres, authors, problems of poetics^ ; 
(c) Approach to fundamental theoretical generalisalins and allentpts to for- 
mulate conception of literary process in India and Pakistan.^ 

All this, especially conception of literary process of a particular region in 
coordination with world literary process, confronted indologists as also their 
colleagues in other branches of Oriental literary criticism willi a number of me- 
thodological problems, objectively emanating from the present stale of studies 
of literature. Several discussions were held on such problems as periodization, 
emergence of realism, international literary contacts, categories of international 
and national in literatures of the East, problem of Renaksance and 
Enlightenment. 

A business-like discussions of the said problems facilitated not otdy making 
scientitic jmsitions more precise, but also approaching considerably closer to 
the objective understanding of specilic features of literary process in Eastern 
countries in general and in the countries of Indo-Pakistan region in particular. 

In the course of discussion it became evident that it was necessary to make 
more precise the object of our investagations, by correlating the general and 
the particular, without which it was hardly possible cousistantly to jmrsure the 
principle of historicism in the investigation connected with the science of literature 
(literary criticism) in general and correct understanding and evaluation of ideas 
and aesthetic content of literature, development of literature as one of the 
important spheres of intellectual life of the i)eoi)le. It is quite legitimate to 
turn attention to ihe formulation of the question about the existence in Indian 
literatures of inde])endent stages of Renaissance and Enlightenment^ ; in the 
discussions on this sul)jecl usually are overlooked most essential aspects of liter- 
ary jjrocess, which had beett realised through literary communities of different 
types, especially prenational and national. They are important if we want to 
understand those ieatures of literature, which reflect the national spirit, demo- 
cratic awareness, social struggle etc. Their objective characterization cannot he 
given outside the objecUve etlmic (national) framework. It is precisely for this 
reason that while examining the people in their role of the creators and subject 
ot lileialure, in theiC objective concrete historical derinitivene.ss it is necessary 

to show what peoples participated in the literary process in such an area 
as India. 

We liave to note that what characterises a literary community can be not 
only this or that language but also a certain .system of views, giving rise to multi- 
lingual international, often very clearcut literary community, or political frame- 
work elc.\ In all this language is a very es.senlial factor, the form, in which 
most directly, yet strictly within the framework of folklore, is for the artistry of 
words, from which emerges the literature of a nationality, of a people, of a nation. 
Hence arises the need to .study the process of linguistic growth along with lite- 
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1 «u y I inii-hislorical piocoss in ils background and the literary form which 
changes in course ot the concrete historical and political conditions. 

llie history of linguistic development of the peoples of India during the 
last two centuries lias attracted attention of many research scholars and were 
jiailiculaily stimulated during the jieriod of the independent development of 
India in connection with the necessity of linguistic delimitation^ as well as in 
connection with cultural growth and the process of democratization of life, 
liehind the sharp tiispules over the pioblems of language important political 
and economic problems are hidden. Indian philologists and linguistic experts 
lia\e jiroduced a number of interesting research-studies on problems of contem- 
])orary language situation in the course of which they had to study the past 
stages of language development and came to profound conclusions.^ These 
works hel|) to illustrate the actual course of the development and interaction of 
languages of peoples of ancient and mediaeval India. This was facilitated by 
llio works of Soviet Indologists.^ 

the most ancient literary monuments already testify diversity of linguistic 
evolution and in particidar to midliformity of Vedic language, which took shape 
on the basis of tribal usage later assimilating dialect distinctions sometimes 
considered in the plan of chronological succession. Vedic literature in its tota- 
lity proves the existence ol tribes and communities, distinguished by language— 
this is precisely expressed hy words, which may be treated as ethnonyms of terms 
delining language ditferences according (o territory, such as udichya, madhya- 
(lesliiya, [iracliya. in later works, for instance, in Yaska’s Nirukta as also 
in Ihiddliisl literature we already have strict divisin into literary language 
(cidiandas) and spoken language (bhasha). Holh terms already possessed clearly 
(letmed categorial meaning, l^mini also made similar terminological distinctin 
and named delmite elhno-linguistic cornmimilies — Prachyabharate, iMadra, Ushi- 
nara, Andhakavrislmi, Salvgandharva, Kamboja, Traigarla, Bahlika, Suvastu, 
Kashi, Kachh, Sindliu— Takshashila. Ashoka’s inscrijitions, the most ancient 
specimen of scrijits in India, show deiinite imprint of the territories where they 
were found. Moreover two of these inscriptions were carved in Greek language 
and another in Aramaic script, tfms introducing a foreign element for the first 
time and showing clearly the political relations and definite external cultural 
ties. On tlie other hand during the Kiishan period languages of Indian origin 
go far lieyond the borders of India proper— into Central Asia, Khotan and 

Tibet. 


The most ancient literary works of Indian Buddhism present to us such 
languages as Bali, Magadhi, the socalled Buddhist Sanskrit, and also testify 
to the existence of Singhal bhasha, the Indo-Aryan language of Ceylon. 
"Lalitavislara” tells us that when Buddha started learning he asked his teacher 
which of the sixty-four scripts he was going to teach him, and them enumerated 
them. Rhys Davids has drawn attention to the fact that early Buddhist texts 
note the existence of such countries, whose names are ethnonyms, Anga, 
iMagadha, Kashi, Koshala, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, Vamsa, Kuril, Panchala, 
Machchha, Shurasena, Assakka, Avanti, Gandhara, Kamboja, Andlira, Pandya, 
Chola, Chera etc. 

Material conditions of life and requirements to which they gave rise, neces- 
sitated various bonds between all these peoples, communities and scripts, which 
in its turn led to emergence of various political and economic bounds, linguistic 
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and cultural coinniuiiilics. If such bonds and coinmnnilies were inijioHed 
forcibly, they would break off sooner or laler, leaving behind material and spiri- 
tual values, and had been replaced by other bonds more corresponding to riahiral 
developmenl. This process, however, became complicaled by so many faclors, 
favourable as well as unfavourable. The works which have come down to 
us cannot be deliuitely dated and contemporary ideas of how this process took 
place are often speculative. Nevertheless when we talk about ancient stage 
of literary process in India we mean it possible and even necessary to speak of 
the existence of literary communities of different types asynchronic in their 
development. 

In this conte.vl it is important to take in view the necessity of clearly distin- 
guishing the terms “world literaiy-process” and “world literature”. Without 
such discrimination it is impossible to approach the j)rohlem of international 
and national, as aesthetical problem. It seems to us tiiat it would be inappro- 
priate to consider the “world literary process’ as a synonym of “world literature”, 
as an eternally existing phenomenon of its own kind. “World literary process” 
inits general form and in its entire historical totality produces “world literature”, 
emerging precisely at a time when cultural bonds of the peo|)les acquire (on tlie 
basis of political and economic bonds) a global character. It was this objec- 
tively determined stage of global literary process which K. Marx and F. Engels 
had in view when they wrote in “ComnumisL Manifesto” : “lii place of the 
old local and national seclusion and self sufficiency we have intercourse in every 
direction, universal interdependence of nations. And as in material, so also 
in intellectual production. The intellectual creations of individual nations 
become common property. National one-sidene.ss and narrow niindedness 
become more and more inii)Ossil)le, and from numerous national and local liter- 
atures there arises a world literature”. (Marx and Engels, Selected works, Pro- 
gress Publishers, Moscow 11)70, p : 39). 

Literary j)rocess in India is an inseparable integral part of world literary 
process and demonstrates the same fundamental laws governing the aesthetic 
perception of the world in the art of letters. At the same time it possesses a 
certain specific features in that it demonstrates how in the course of history far 
wider ethnical or religious literary communities emerge and how they come into 
existence due to the whole course of development of literary contacts. This 
feature which is more or less common to all other areas, became vividly mani- 
fest in the literary development of the peoples of India during tlie 7lh-13th 
Centuries, when an altogether peculiar process of combination of the then natio- 
nal (regional) literatures of what today comprise India and Pakistan, into an all- 
India literature took the beginning. It appears that development of local 
literatures of different communities took place, peoples of ancient India achieved 
their highest expression in the literatures in Sanskrit, and to a le.sser degree in 
prakrit, and according to the objective historical conditions, a tendency towards 
aU-lndia integration emerged. Secondly we have two tendencies in literary 
history— on the one hand towards national defmitiveness, and on the other 
towards clearest manifestation of social, essentially All-Indian character, though 
preserving regional characteristies and features. These two tenedencies were 
manifested with different degree in intensity and in different aspects in all lite- 
rary communities of a given period. The character of such manifestation 
depended on concrete historical conditions of development of every one of these 
peoples, as well as on All-Indian factors. 
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11k* c()iii()k‘\ily of liiijriiislic siliiiUioii in Indiji of lliat lime is convincingly 
proved in a number of lileraiy works, including also Ihe Iheorelical works on 
poetics, (healre, music, most imporlanl for (he question touched on by ns. 
lint in all these works to a greater or lesser extent is cleaily carried on a distinc- 
tion between the language in general as a means of communication, 
conuecled with a certain elhnos, and a language as a means of literary 
(lealiou. Mliaratiyanatyasliaslra , “(lilalankara ”, “Kiivalayamala ”, South 

name on Ihe whole u[)lo 5(1 (lifferenl North Indian and 
South Indian languages, llie names of which to a great extent coincide with the 
names ol .laiiapadas ol Ibiranas. Along wdlh Ihese languages, works on grammar 
and jmelics also mention languages w'hicli had strictly literary importance, 
Sanskrit, .Maharasiri, vShanraseni etc. served as a form of literary creation. 
Some oi them originally jiossessed clear ethnic characteristics and due to several 
circumstances, such as [lolilical factor gained much wider area of use, becoming 
lor a certain [lei’iod an inter-regional literary languages. Similar qualities of 
ttiese languages, in particular, of Maharasiri, do not at ail rule out the question 
or at least assuniplioii o! a possibility ol literary creation in all ahovemenlioned 
languages. Such an assuiiiption is snpporled by the history of the ‘dirihal- 
kalha ol (iimadfiya, who according to (he persisteni affirmation of authors 
of early Middle Ages, wrote his work in I*aisliachi Parkrit. From the Paisliachi 

^ fiave been preseiwed and the work itself has reached ns 
only in Sanskrit \'ersions. Ihe tragic fate of Ihe poet and his work found their 
expi’ession in the lirsl hook of Somadeva's "Kalliasarilsagar”. 

Of course, it is legitimate to put (he question, how far real were tiiese lan- 
guages and the literatures in (hem in so far as very little if anything at all, has 
remained of t hem. W e think llud inspile of all the legitimacy of such a question 
there is no basis for donhling alioul either parlici[)alion of peoples speaking these 
languages at least in folklore or about their conlrihnliori to the general literary 
(levelo[)menl llioiigfi from some of them not exen a few' lines have been i)re- 
served. The i*eason for (his must lie sought for in (he al)o\e noted tendency 
in antiquity and in early Middle Ages lowai'ds inlegralion of languages and 
literatures. It is reflected in the doctrine al)ont Styles. Strictly speaking there 
are no authors of works on poetics wlio would nol touch on the question 
about llie content of the categories of style and forms of its manifestaliom 
d'he position of Mluimalia for inslance, show's that it was abstracted 
from ethnic and territorial differences in poetry, because he was interested 
in objective aesthetic content of poetical works, no matter in what language 
and in what coiintiy they were produced. For Dandin similar distiitctions are 
real and he ascertains their e\isteuce in relation to styles of “Vaidarhlii” and 
•Gaiidi." 

Author (or antiiors) or '‘liharatiyanatyasliastra'’ offers most complete and 
perfect doctrine al)oitl styles. In work on the (lieory of theatre two gronj)s 
of styles are offered to he dislingnislied. One of Ihetn is made up of four pra- 
vrilti (A\anli, Daksfiinatya, Ardhamagadhi and Panchali). It takes into account 
elhnolerrilorial differences of aesthetic character. The second one is made up 
of four vrilti (iUiarati, Satlvati, Kaishiki, Arahhali). It deals with strictly 
aesthetic pro[)erties, regardless of the territorial differences, having universal 
character. Tlie doctrine of "Mharatiyaiialyashaslra", .si)eaking provisionally, 
synthetizes [)ositions indicated by fihamaha and Dandin, fusing into a single 
system llie aesthetic peculiarities, which liad developed as a result of experience 
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comnuimties. 


Of evceplional iniporlance for Ihe iiiulerslaiKling of liltM'ary jii'oc'ess in 
India is Ihe discourse on styles in “llharliyanalyashasira". First of all the 
question is posed why in general I’ravrillis are needed. “It must he answered as 
follows— says “Rharaliyanatyashastra”— on Ihe earth there are in differenl coun- 
tries different dre.sses, langnage.s customs, these are all Ihe features which go 
under the name Rravrilti. Here it is .said Ihere are many conniries on Ihe earth, 
why only four pravritlis ? Well, Ihey have common usage, we musi say: in 
fact the usage that we have, has got common signs, hut then people in differenl 
countries have dilferenl dre.ss, language, morals and manners and in accords 
with the ojunion of jieoples, in theatre are also Willi divided into four siihdi- 
visioms— in differenl conniries either Rharali orSallvalior Kaishiki or .\ral)hali 
is preferred. Fortius reason Ihey have been divided according lo Ihe conniries 
in harmony with usage. In southern conniries — the performances are mainly 
in Ihe .style of Kaishiki, ahounding in dances, singing and instrumental music, 
full or de.xterous, delighlfully graceful movements of Ihe body elc." (Xl\’, .'H). 

In this pa.ssage wind strikes is Ihe remarkable nnderslandiiig of Ihe dia- 
lectics of literary— historical |)roce.ss in India, organic iinily of what could he 
called prenational characteristics of the lilerary— historical process and its 
common highly generalised aesthetic pecniiarilie.s reali.sed through pi’enalioiial 
lilerary commuidlies. W'e Ihiidx that it is piecLsely Ibis dialeclical comhinalion 
of the.se two tendencies that conslilntes the e.s.sence of the lilerary proce.ss in India. 
L’ndoid)ledly, both of them were Ihe result of the proce.s.ses of social and econo- 
mic develojjinent and bore Ihe mark of social iideresls. 

The last circumstance matdfested il.self from one side in a vasi legioii of 
seclaid poetry, as a rule, connected with concrete prenalional lilerarv commu- 
nilie.s, and from another side in lilerary communilies, determined by delinile 
ideological frame and po.s.sesing .\ll-ludian, strictly speaking, inlerregioiial 
Significance, riiiis on the borderline of Ihe first ami .second milleuninm there 
easted m Indian literature different types of literary communities, havincr differ- 
ent functional .significance and ha.siiig Ihem.selves on differenl humaircollec- 
lives, coming into being in connection with objective socio-economic and ethni- 
cal proce.s.se.s, varied intellectual life and political changes. 

New political factors emerging between the 7lh and the 12lh centuries 
111 the life on Indian people in connection with the emergence and spread of 
Islam and invasions of Arabian, Turkish and Iranian feiidaries with their strnmde 
for power oyer dilferent regions of India and over India as a whole, introduced 
important change.s in the proce.ss of linguistic and lilerary develoimient of her 
peoples. Ihe .sightly exaggerated and one-sided judgement of Ihe .socalled 
J.n.shni conque.st of India reqiiire.s, in our opinion, certain corrections, amount- 

si oHn'.! I I lo Muslim conquest in concrete 

sloii al and lern tonal framework. For instance iiiiiiiiniHng the importance 

tries f t 'i f ‘•■adilional trade relations of the coun- 

tries ol the western .seacoasi of India with Arab countries do nol permil to 

apiirai.se in proper perspective the actions of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
h. m influence of various feudal stales headed 

teiiliiries coiilradiclioiis between Hindu and Mu.slini IradilLiis diirnol xW 
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assMine antagonislic characler, bore features which are usual for every feudal 
sociely, and did not exclude either contacts or direct collaboralion. It is well 
known for inslaiice that there was in Mahniud of Ghazni's army also a Hindu 
le\y. Tl lis of course does not mean absence of any contradictions. But from 
tlie lime wheii tlie iMuslim rule was established in North India, these contradi- 
tions actiuire acute, tense character, determined by the interests of rival groups 
of feudals, who utilized religous faiths, as an important ideological means of 
“mobilizing’' masses. 

However, of a greater fmulamenlal characler was the process of Hindu- 
Muslirn cultural synthesis, brought about by deep processes, connected with 
iiileresls of democratic masses and reflected in tlie very course of development 
in all domains of culture of the peojile of India in form as well as content, in 
different measure and degree, depending upon the objective historical condi- 
tions of life of every people. Let us note in this context that the very concept of 
synthesis must not be understood as a balanced, evenly flowing process. 

In the (jiiestions under consideration, the Ilindu-AIuslim synthesis showed 
its iid'luence in the emergence of certain linguistic communities, serving in later 
jieriod as the basis for Urdu, as an inter-regional linguistic and literary commu- 
nity. But it did not and could not do away with the variety of culture creative 
processes in general and literary process in parlicidar, did not weaken and did 
not fleslroy national differences. In this context one must not just pass over 
such a circumstance as Hindu reaction to Muslim influence. It is not an acci- 
dent that South India aiijiears to be for (piite a considerable period the guardian 
of what may be called Hindu orthodoxy. It is [irecisely from this that pheno- 
mena of cei’tain revivalism, sjirang up beginning from the period after Shankara 
and becoming parlicnlary strongly developed in the Kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
one of the most powerful states in Soutli India, resisting the atlem[)ls of Muslim 
feudatories of North India to penetrate into the South. 

S[)eaking of the so-callett revivalism altenlion must he paid to the fact 
that althougli it op[)osed the ideology of Muslim feudalism, essentially it repre- 
sented identical phenomenon with it socially, opposing it mainly in tlie sphere of 
religion. It was quite legitimate that such a state as Vijayanagar, multinational 
in its composition, needed a certain single integral ideology, which it found in 
Hinduism. Its formation was cotmecled witli very serious struggle, accom- 
panied, notwithstanding the ideas of traditional religious tolerance, by eradica- 
tion, upto the point of j)hysical extermination of those tiot conforming with 
Hindu orthodox views etc., witli .struggle against .schools of Indian materialism. 
This was accomjianied by the actions of orthodox iMiislims against vari(>us 
opposition sects, including Sulism. All these phenomena determined by jioliti- 
cal aiuf economic interests, revived on elemental striving among the masses to 
overcome similar contradictions, expressed in numerous different ideological 
jilienomena of the lMh-18th centuries, with as a rule a tendency on the one hand 
to universalization of religious beliefs (Din Ilahi, Pi’annathi), and on the other— 
to their overcoming Ihrougii the development of humanistic itleas (Kabir, 
Nanak, Gobind Singh, Vemana etc). They were accompanied also by conserva- 
tive trends, similar to those which found their expression in positions ot such 
poets and thinkers, as Tidsi Das or Surdas, notwithstanding all concrete diffe- 
rences l)etween their positions. 

All these diverse ideological phenomena have one common featnie i.e. 
as a ride they found their expression in works written in popnlap national 
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languages. These ideological phenomena are in need of characlerislics deter- 
mined first of all by their actual content, whicli had to be understood in tlie con- 
text of history of the peoples of India, and not in congeniality to one or another 
phenomenon in literatures and spiritual life of the people of the West. As dis- 
tinct from the latter, entering the epoch of transition from the Middle Ages to 
a new period under the banner of reformation of Chrisliantity and rebirth of lost 
humanistic values of Antiq\)e World, the people of India api)roached this period 
in strivings to overcome Muslim and Hindu orthodoxy lying at the basis of 
feudal ideology, and develop humanistic ideas inherent to Indian peoples. 
This process demonstrates affinity of a number of phenomena in tlieir intellec- 
tual life with certain aspects of the intellectual life of the people of Enro[)e. In 
this connection one must not lose siglil of tlie fact that though the Reformation 
in Europe had a common character, it was realized in concrete national 
forms. Similarly in India the reformation movements were connected with 
concrete national environment and promoted the formation of nations. 

The (jnestion of cultural heritage of the past was posed specifically witliin 

the framework of each such movement and must be specially studied. We shall 

here only note the fact that they i)roceeded from something common, connected 

with the cidlural past, and in different degrees opposing ttie cultural [last of 

iMohainmedanisin which in its turn proclnced Muslim reformation in India— this 

was what was common in this nueslion. The difference— and it is the most 

% 

essential— lays in the fact that if the first one proceeded from the lower social 
strata, the development of Muslim ideas was primarily connected witli higher 
social strata. 

In any case neither the exaggerated importance attached to Vedic tradi- 
tion, nor any imperial pretensions and attempts at niiification of intelleclnal 
life could remove the essentially national character of linguistic and literary 
development, though they had a certain influence of them. 

The epoch of great geographical discoxeries constituting an integral ele- 
ment of Renaissance, led to colonial expansion of European powers, one of the 
most important objects of which became India. The struggle of the Portuguese, 
Dntcli, French and English for India was decided already in the second tialf 
of the 18th century in favour of tlie British. Their political and economic 
domination of India was followed by the retrogression of the intellectual life 
of the peoples of the country. Already since the end of the ISth century there 
was conscious opposition to the British and one which nad to be realized metho- 
dologically,— until when the British Colonial administration, through the 
month of Macaulay announced (Macaulay T.B., Minute of Indian Education- 
“Speeches by Lord Macaulay witii his Minnie on Indian Education” Oxford, 
195?) that it was the task of Britain to educate the elite loyal to her. Imitating 
largely Mughal administrative and fiscal .system, tlie British colonial adminis- 
stration exercised a considerable influence on linguistic as well as literary deve- 
lopment. This influence was conspicuous in the fact that English terms, and 
English vocabulary in general began to penetrate the national languages of 
the people of India and the English language itself became an important means 
of communication at administrative and cultural levels and already during 
the iir.st half of XIX century, it seemed pos.sible for Indians to use it for the 
purpose of literary creation. 

However, at the beginning of the 19th century the linguistic situation 
did not still give any ajipreciable place to English language, was distinguished 

8 
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y a certain flegiee of consolirlation as compared with earlier times, but still 
did not provide the basis for absolute distinguishing Hindi or Urdu, as self- 
contained lilerary— or commonly spoken languages. 


In so far as the jirocess of national consolidation and linguistic develoo- 
riieiu in the X X century and in the first half of XX century were sufficiently 
widely I efiected in indological literature, we are now turning to the period after 
he achievement of independence and emergence on the territory of the previous 
Hrilish colony o two independent slates, India and Pakistan (The latter at the 
end of 1971 broke up into two i.e. Pakistan proper and the Peoples’ Republic 
ol llangla(lesh). ft is also important to look at the trends of literary process 
ot this period noted by us in the case of the earlier stages. 


Ihe period of elimination of colonialism gives rise to varied processes of 
social and cultural rebirth, and Independent India is one of the most conspi- 
cuous and universal exam files of this process. Opening the IV conference of 
Asian and African writers Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji said : ‘‘And it is now 
most conlidently hoped tliat these [leoples, who have been looked down upon 
in some quarters, and condemned because they appeared to have come empty- 
handed to the concourse of nations, will now, after some of their fundamental 
diificullies and disabilities have been removed, make a significant and a valuable 
conliibidion to the sum-total of human tlioughl and culture and civilisation, 

leading to its further and fuller extension and enrichment in newer and newer 
directions,” 


Ihe linginstic situation and lilerary [irocess are extremely complex in 
indefiendent India, in a country with 550 million multilingual population. They 
liave become even more complicated by numerous stratifications of the past, 
ditferent political and ideological influences, which have been complicated by 
inter-regional relations of fieople and nationalities of India. During a quarter 
of a century a great deal has been done in the interest of normal, friendly rela- 
tions between peoples and different linguistic groups, of the country, their 
economic and cultural development in the interest of strengthening national 
integration of the Indian peojile. This is an extremely important task, because 
the peo[)les of India at present speak many languages and dialects though it has 
to be noted that 90 ‘Ni of the entire population speak 14 major languages. 


Literature is one of Ihe means for promoting national integration and in 
order to utilize literature for this purpose “Sahitya Akademi” (“Literary Aca- 
demy”) was created in 1954, Ihe first president of which was Jawaharlal Nehru, 
an outstanding son of India. Initially oriented only for languages mentioned 
in the constitution of the Republic of India, it extended its activity subsequently. 


Growth of literary deveio[)ment, of culture and arts, increase of participa- 
tion of masses of the people in active fiolitical life are influencing the develop- 
ment of such an important field of ideology as tilerature. The past quarter of 
the century fias called forth for [larticipation in the literary process of those 
peoples and nationalities, which on account of one or another circumstance 
could not formerly develop the creative [lotontiaiities inherent in them. The 
struggle for national inlegi*alion and especially participation of progressive and 
democratic forces in it created conditions in which coidd lake place formation 
of literatures of those nationalities, wliich formarly were regarded only as parts 
of other national communities. 
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ileratiires. 


The Sahilya Akadeini has heeji coiuliiclino; work in (he recent years in 
bringing out and sliulying those specific fealnres which allow lo (inalify the 
literary creative works of similar nationalities, as fully developed 
It is not as oil an accident that S. K. Chatterji emphasized the study of such 
literatures as Pdiojpuri, Maithili, Avadhi, Chhattisgorhi, Konkaui, Manipnri, 
Ne\ari, Sanlhali etc. obligatory for an understanding of the literary process. 
During the years of independence .Maithili, Rajasthani, Manipnri, Dogri 
literatures have been recognized by the Sahitya Akademi. Thus it may he said 
that the trend lo emergence of new national literatures is continuing as a com- 
ponent of intellectual life of modern India. 


In contemporary conditions another trend, whicli has become in fact tlie 
leading one, trend towards manifestation of common highly generalised aestlietic 
and characteristics of various national and local literatures has been acquiring 
a special force. The concrete content of these aspirations is determined first 
of all by the correlation of social forces, by the leading trends of national deve- 
lopment. And here it would not be out of ])lace to emphasize tiiat the place of 
progressive ideas, proclaimed by Prem Chand, who called upon Indian lilerat- 
teiirs to consistent and devoted service of the people, will become ever wider 
and more significant if they take first of all the socially important aspect of 
literature and no matter lo which literary community of contemporary India we 
turn our attention, we find among most important personalities tliose which are 
organically connected with ideas of progress and democracy, even tfiough 
they sometimes them.‘^elves claim lo be supporters of this or that modernistic 
current. 


Modern literature is unthinkable without uninterrrupted widening of the 
reading public, democratic in their overwhelming majority. Tliis is a fad or 
of exceptional importance, affecting both the above-mentioned I rends. 
Obtaining education in his own language— and democracy presumes possibility 
for every citizen lo get general education in his mother longue— one is qualified 
for cultural life, which becomes his natural demand. lie, of course, thirsts for 
satisfaction of such a demand first of all through his national literature. Such 
longing gives rise to objective inevitability of llie development of national litera- 
tures, not at all equal to artificial revitalization of those which died long ago. 

Along with thi.s all peoples and nationalities of India face a number of 
patriotic tasks common lo the whole nation, determined by objective laws of 
social development, namely overcoming the remnants of colonialism, rooting 
out feudal remnants in all spheres of intellect ual and material life, ensuring 
progressive social development, consolidating peace on the earth, as the sine 
qua non of social progress, grown understanding that successful solulion of all 
these tasks is inseparably connected with idea of socialism. 

For a proper understanding of the literary process in India it is important 

to investigate the development of literary communities and Indian literature as 

a whole in the light of these trends. Of course, other factors and trends took 

part in its formation. Hnl dialectical interaction of these two trends, about 

which we are speaking in the present article, is responsible for the unity of Indian 
literature. 
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Selected works of Russian Indologists and philogists (Izbrannyye trudy russkih indo- 

I.D. Serebriakov. oSine of^ncSntMn 

iteratlire (Ocherki drevneindiyskoy literatury), M. 1971, pp. 27—34 
It must be especially noted that there is a detailed extensive elucidation of the problems 
klopediya) encyclopaedia (Kratkaya literaturnaya entsi- 

' o^Tdi'^r"'* theatre of India (Dramaturgia i teatr Indii) M.. 1961 ; Poetry of peoples 
of India (Poezia narodov Indii) M., 1962 ; Modern Indian prose (Sovremennaya 

proza) S tid'an prose (Drevne-indiiskaya 

1971 F P ^ r From dastan to novel (Ot dastana k romanu) M . 

V V ’v ^ 1 . 1 ' (Sovremennaya poezia Hindi) M., 1964; 

7 ' p ^^'.’“'^'’°'®';’ S"ighalese literature (Singalskaya literatura), M„ 1969; N. Gurov 

literah re'’r\r''"; (Literatura telugu) M, 1967 ; V. Lamshukov, Marathi 

?an ah ^ ’ '' Serebriakov. Panjabi literature 

Panj bskaya hteratura), M., 1963 ; I. D. Serebriakov. Ancient Indian literature (Drevne- 

ndnskaya literatura) M, 1968 ; I. D. Serebriakov, Outline of ancient Indian literature. 
2. rr'IS”' *' '■ r r- HWI (LII.,- 

Mutual relations between literature of East and West (Vzaimosvyazi literatur Vostoka 
Zapada) M 1961 ; Problems of Theory of literature and aesthetics in the countries 
of the East (Problemy Teorii literatury i estetiki v stranakh Vostoka), M., 1964 Prob- 
lem of formation of realism in literatures of the East (Problemy stanovleniya realiznia 
v iteratuKikh Vostoka), Materials of discussion (Materialy diskussii) M, 1964 ; Problems 
0 periodization of the history of literatures of the people of East (Problemy periodizatsii 
istorii iteratur narodov vostoka) M. 1968 ; Theoretical problems of Eastern literatures 
( I eorehcheskiye problemy vostochnykh literatur) M 1969; I. S. Rabinovich, Forty cen- 

'idiyskoy literatury) M., 1969; Transactions 
interhigheducational institutes' science conference on history of literatures of foreign 

Eas Trudy mezhviizovskoy naiichnoy Konferentsii po istorri literatur zarubeznogo 
ostoka) M. 19/0; Typology and interconnections of literatures of ancient world 
(lipologia i vzaimosvyazi literatur drevnego mira) M. 1971. 

I. S. Rabinovich, op. cit. pages 4-9, 112-182. 202-251. E. P. Chelyshev. Hindi 
Literature M. 1968, pp. 34—35 ; by the same author. Problem of Indian Renaissance 
(K probleme indiyskogo Vozrozhdenia). Narody Azii i Afriki, 1972, No 1 . 

L D. Serebriakov. Concerning certain aspects of literary-historical process in India 

(O nekotorykh aspektakh literaturno-istoricheskogo protsessa v Indii) Narody 
Azii i Afriki, 1967, N 5. 

A. M. Dyakov, National Question in contemporary India (Nationalny vopros v sovre- 
mennoi Indii) M. 1963, V. I. Karkov, Fight for the creation of national states in indepen- 
dent India (Bor'ba za sozdaniye natsionalnikh shtatov v nezavisimoi Indii) M. 1967; 
corresponding problems as applied to Pakistan are examined by Yu. V. Gankovsky 
in his work— National problem and national movements in Pakistan (Nationalny vopros 
i natsionalniye dvizhenniya v Pakistane) M. 1967, 

Ram Adhar Singh. Inquiries into the colloquial speeches of India. Calcutta, 1969. 

Let us note among them first of all the work of the pioneer of this problem in the 
Soviet indology V. S. Vorobyev-Desyatovski "About the earlier period of formation 
of nationalities of Northern India” (O rannem periode formirovaniya narodnostiyei 
severnoi Indii), Journal of Leningrad University, 1954, No. 12. pp. 153—160. 


SKANDA -MURUGA SYNTHESIS 


N. Vanamamalai 


0.0 Mnnigah is one of the most popular gods of Tamil Nadu. He is 
known by various names in various temples dedicated to him. Subramanian, 
Arumugam, Velan, Velayudham, Velayudhaperumal, Kandan, Dhandayuthapani, 
Ilaya Pillayar, Swaminadhau are a few of his names. A few of the famous 
sacred shrines dedicated to this god are Thiruthanigai, Pazhani, Tiruchendur, 
Kunrakkudi, ThirupparankunruA Tliere are other temples too. Mountain 
tops are his favourite haunts. 

0.1 Muriigan is thought of as the presiding deity of the mountain in the 
Sangam works, “Soyon Meya My Varai Ulagam”.**^ In post Sangarn works 
he is called the son of Siva the greatest of Gods^ while the votaries of Siva 
adopted the mountain God of the Sangam age as the son of Siva, the devotees of 
Vishnu related Murugan as the nephew of Vishnu. While in Sangam age he was 
con.sidered a tribal God unworthy of being worshipped by the social elite of the 
period, a few centuries later he became so popular among the masses that the 
elite had to admit him in the pantheon of high gods and invent a relatioruship 
between this newly promoted god and their own gods. 

1.0 In order to admit him as a member of the elite pantheon he had to 
be stripped from his tribal trappings and denned with new embellishments. 
Inspite of the changes the concept underwent in the conception of the votaries 
during the post Sangam age the image of Muruga preserved quite a few elements. 
On close scrutiny it reveals his tribal origin. I propo.se to study the origin of the 
concept in ancient Tamil Nadu, and the development of the original concept 
due to subjective growth and external influence. 

1.1 Aravamudan^ has pointed out the similarities in the traits and qualities 
of Skaiula the God of Youth, beauty and valour with gods of Greek, Biblical 
and Assyrian mythology. Skandais mentioned in the Rig Veda. That points to 
the antiquity of the Skanda concept. Aravamudhan has brought out significant 
similarities between the concepts of Skanda and Dionysus of Greek myth. 
Skanda is the quality of intoxication of Soma— a vedic drink. Hence his name 
Soma Skanda means the spirit of joy and merriment. Skanda to ancient 
Indians was as Dionysus to the ancient Greeks. 

Bacchus, the wine god who was identified with Dionysus was born out 
of the thigh of his father. (He was “not of a woman born”). The composite 
God Bacchus— Dionysus is the God of Wine-^ embodying the spirit of elation 
and merriment. Soma is born out of the thigh of the sacrificer (Mother), 
Soma is identified with Skanda in the Rig Veda itself. While Bacchus was reared 
in the lake Somle, Skanda was reared in the lake Sravana Hemalaya. The verse 
in praise of Skanda in post Vedic literature characterise him as the God who 
fills man’s heart with joy like Soma. Bacchus is the darling of young maiden. 
His numerous amorous episodes were celebrated in Greek myth. ""Bacchus’ 
passion for Diana is the theme of many legends in Greek mythology. Though 
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Soma has no parlicular favourite among the goddessess and women he is generally 
fond of celestial and human maids. 

Aravamndan exceeds the limiis of his data when he postulates that Skanda- 
M iiruga conce[)t is not the creation of the Indian mind but the product of synthesis 
of Indian and Greek concepts. We cannot accept his conclusion for the 
following reason. In every ancient myth there is a god who personifies traits, 
qualities, feelings and emotions as we find in Dionysus and Skanda. From 
the few similarities we find in the traits of Bacchus a spiritual creation of the 
ancient Greeks, created at a particular stage of their socio-cultural development, 
and Skanda the spiritual creation of the Indian mind, without taking into 
account how each of these concepts arose and developed in their particular 
socio-historical contexts. 

1.2 The similarities between the concepts of Moses and Skanda have 
been pointed out by Indian Scholars. Bible historians believe that Moses lived 
in the 12th century B. C. Me was shorn of his divine nature and humanised by 
rnythmakers of the Old Testement. The authors of the story of Moses conceived 
him as a mortal, who could work miracles ; derived his power from Jehova. 
The image of Moses that emerges from the Old Testament has many points of 
similarity with the image of Skanda in the puranas. Both were favorities of the 
Supreme God. (Israelites were the chosen people of Jehova & Moses and 
chosen leader of the Israelites). Skanda was created at the request of the gods, 
the favourites of Brahma, to be Devasenapathi. Both Moses and Skanda were 
ordained to lead the favourites of God to Freedom. Both of them came into 
being on grass near a water front. Just as Moses and a mighty lieutenant 
Aaron by name Skanda had one, Visaka by name. Moses wrought evil to the 
eldest born of every woman in Egypt, Skanda had the same power but the female 
devils who formed his entourage killed the first born male child of a woman if 
they could lay hands on him. While Moses is said to have fought against a 
rock, Skanda also fought against a rock, Kiraviincha, 

2.0 Ancient mythology abounds in prototypes of Skanda. The traits 
common to such gods are spirit of youth, elation, heroism, power to destroy 
evil and sympathy for lovers. There are one or more gods who personify these 
trails in the mythology of each and every tribe and nationality. Skanda and 
Muruga are Indian representatives of such types of cultural creation. 

2.1 Certain artifacts discovered in this century throw light on tlie anti- 
quity of the Skanda concept, Skanda images have been excavated in the Gangetic 
plain. In Ujjain coins with Skanda image which were minted in 200—300 B. C. 
were discovered. The peacock and cock images are inscribed on the reverse. 
They were issued by Huvishka, a king of the Knshana dynasty. In a later issue 
of the same dynasty, there were two images facing each other on the face of the 
coin They have been identified as representations of Skanda and Visaka by 
Asravamudan and Mahalingam. 

2.2 The Youdheyas" a warlike tribe who engaged in warfare with many 
kingdoms in the first country before Christ and a few centuries after issued coins 
bearing the image of Skanda with six heads and two hands. The legend reads 
‘Karthikeya’. During the period from third century B. C. to the first or second 
century A. D., Skanda and Karthikeya were conceived of as Gods of war m 

Ujjain and the Gangetic plain. 
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3.1 The Muruga cult iu Tamilnadu dales back to the first few centuries 
before Christ. The oldest classics of Tamil literature contain details of 
Muruga cult. The concept of the tribal God Muruga undergoes a transforma- 
tion as a God of the social elite iu later works as Paripadal and riiirii- 
murugatruppadai. The transformed image of Muruga has many features 
comparable to the Skanda image found in Mahabliarata and Hamayana. 
The Sanskrit epics developed tribal myths into legends. The tribal god is 
elevated to the rank of the war god and the “commander of heavenly army”~ 
Deva Senapathi. To justify his newly acquired high rank in the hierarchy of 
gods, origin myths were invented. Hut in Tamil Nadu we find no origin myths 
or legends about Muruga in the earliest stratum of literature. Muruga is only 
a spirit of a popular cull. Hut in the 5th or (ith century A. D. Muruga is 
associated with war, and myths and legends of Sanskrit literature were absorbed 
in slightly altered versions to suit the native genius of Muruga and thus a synthesis 
was made. This synthetic concept is the Muruga of the Haripadal and 
Murugatruppadai.® 

4.1 Let us now attempt to present the original concej)! of Muruga as 
it was known to early Tamils. Adhichanalhir burial site in Tirunelveli District, 
Tamil Nadu, was partially excavated by a German scholar one hundred years 
ago. He found huge burial urns, containing skeletons and grave goods. 
Indian scholars are not agreed on the date of the urns. K. S. Nilakanta Sastry** 
assigns the date 750 H. C. to the site. Aaravarnudhan considers that the earliest 
burial in the site may be assigned the dale 1150 H. C. Tlie similarities of the grave 
goods of Adichanallur and Sumerian grave goods of the pre-Christian era was 
pointed out by Mortimer Wheeler. The trident golden and silver mouth closers, 
and the cock symbol on the trident of Adichanallur bear close re.^^emblance to 
their Sumerian counterparts. K. K. Hillai^® eight ly infers that all these relics 
point to the earliest Muruga cull. 

Thought the relies of Adhichanallur provide evidence for the existence 
of a Muruga cull several centuries before the Christian era, Tamil classics do 
not narrate any legends about the origin or exploits of the god with whom these 
objects must have been associated. Adichanallur is the oldest Chalcolytic site 
in Tamil Nadu, known to archaeologist. The Adichanallur folk used iron plough 
share, sickless, iron lamp chains and practised pottery making extensively. 
“Inside the urns a small pot witli husks of a kind of grain was found. They 
were mainly an agricultural tribe, now and then going on expeditions of 
hunting.^^ 

4.2 The trident should have been an object of worshij). There is cock 
symbol on the trident. That it is lolemicis not difficult to infer. The trident 
points to a user tlie God of hunting since it was an object of worship and not an 
ordinary weapon. The cock was the symbol of the spirit of lighting among 
all ancient people and remains so among many modern Indian tribes. We 
have many instances of the hunter god being transformed into the war God as 
hunting societies in the stage of higher savagery advance to the stage of barbarism 
when warfare assumes importance as advanced tribes launch attacks on 
neighbouring habitations to seize land and cattle, l^allas Athene, the huntress 
goddess got transformed into Diana^^ the patron goddess of warriors. Bellona, 
the goddess of hunters became the goddess of war and later married Mars, good 
of war of the advanced Greek tribes of tlie nortli. Tliese transformations in the 
spiritual world of the tribal people of the concept of hunter god to war good 
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coincide with the social e\oliilion of tribes from lower savagery to barbarism 
and later to civilisation. 

i.d I lie Vangelic folks and tlie iaiuil lolks conceived of a god who was 
Ihongbt to be the patron god of youth, war and love, in the second century B. C. 
L\en before that date certain elements that would in future develop into the 
convept of a god of youth were present in the cultural spiritual world of the 
liutian tribes. The concept of Skanda and Aluruga in 2nd century B. C„ is a 

detinite iioint in the stages of development of this concept in the cultural history 
of the Indian peo[)le. 

•). 1 Let us just turn to the earliest st rat urn of 1 amil literature that provides 
materials for us to enable ns to sketch a descri[)lion of the concept of Muruga 
in tlie formative stage. One of the earliest types of worship in Tamil Nadu 
IS Muruga worsliip as exhiliited in ‘Velan Veriattu’ (The ritual dance of Vela 
possessed by the spirit of Murugan). iMuriigu and iMurugan are used 
synonymously in early hanga literature. Velan is the priest of this god or more 
acciiiately a temporary human incarnation. In Kerala the modern Velichapped 
is his deceiident.*'^ Velan Attain is preserved in a folk dance in Kerala which 
accords in fundamental resjiects with the descri[»lions we find in Sangam 
literature, 2(I(K) years old.*'* Murugan is the son of Korravai (The goddess of 
\iclory) Korravai'', I’azhayol''*, (the oldest Ooddess) Kadukal or Kadukizhal"* 
(the (loddess who owns tlie torest), lyai (the mother). Originally these goddesses 
were indi\'idnal tribal (loddesses who at a certain spatio-temporal point and 
stage of social evolution fused together and was named Korravai. Korravai 
was all the names mentioned above by her w’orshipers^L Murugan was called 
hei son. (mllurai anthropologists are unanimous in their opinion that the 
Mother goddess cidt and conce[>t had its beginning wiien primitive agriculture 
assumed importance in hunting societies. The hunting goddesses were 
translormed into mother goddesses. Kertility goddes.'^es w’ere also fused with 
them^’^ and out of (he three separate elements ai’ose a goddess with tlie traits of 
all of them but (he quality of Mother predominating. Sculptures of Mother 
goddess resembling Cybele ot (L'eece with huge breasts wdth a child at once 
breast can be found hear temjiles of folk goddesses'^* even todav. Velan or 
Murugan w-as believed to be (he son of Mother goddesses Korravai, the 
synthesised unitary form of many goddesses. 

5.2 What are the elements out of which (he concept of this god was 
composed ? The ancient Tamils believed that this god had certain likes and 
dislikes and possessed certain spiritual qualities. They are : 

(1) Miiriigu— Tenderness, freshness, delicious smell, goodness. These were 
qualities of Murugu and his action, w'as possessing young men and women, 
llis particular favourite was Velan — One skilled in the use fo the spear. 

(2) .\iurugan — 5outh, godliite.-^s, Velan, dancing uruler the divine influence of 
Murugan, (lie god of the wasteland. (5) Velan— The hero skilled in (he use of 
spear. Skanda, the worshipper of Skanda. 

The concept of a (iod skilled in the use of spear must fiave been created 
only when the spear became a powerful w^eapon. The spear with a metal head 
was made by people when tliey emerged from the neolythic to the metallic age. 
When metallic spear began fo he u.sed in hunting and in war, people began to 
value highly the skill of men who u.sed the spear. I’hc skill was eminently man s 
skill. So (hey conceived of a spiritual counterpart of a spear-using hero as a 
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god, wielding the spear— Velan. So the word Velan connotes holli a god and 
his priest. It is significant the goodesses of this age were not armed witli Itie 
spear. The mental image of Velan bore the birthmarks of the .stage of social 
evolution, the basis out of which the idea arose. 

5.3 The Ahwn gehre of Tamil literature (Ahani—h\'e and marriage) 
abounds in references to, Velan and his magical power. The love-lorn maiden 
pines away with the desire to be united with her lover who had not met her for 
a few days. The mother of the maiden mistakes her mental ailment for a pliy- 
sical disease. She invites a Velan to perform worship of Murugan and conduct a 
ritual sacrifice to discover the cause of lier daughter’s disease. The Velan 
prepares the sacrificial site, sacrifices a goat, and dances a ritual dance, lie 
discovers and reveals the cause of the ailment and advises that they must con- 
duct a ritual ceremony to get the daughter cured of the ailment. Tlie priest is 
called Velan, because he dances holding and whirling a ‘Vel' (spear). The god 
who possessed him and spoke through him wlien he experienced spiritual 
ectasy was called ‘Murugir.^*^ 

From all this it emerges that iMnrugu was feared^^ He could cause 
suffering to yoimd women. His anger could be apjieased by sacrifice and dances 
conducted in his honour. I shall quite a few lines from Nairinai (an anlliology 
of the Sangam age) to illustrate the above. 

“Murugayarnuthn Vanllia Mndliuvoy Vela”-^ (Vela whose body is now 

Idled witli the god Munign). 

‘'Ur iMudhu Velan Kalangu meyppadntliu karanam Ihooki Mmnga 

ena iiiozliiyumayirr 

“Marrikurala Rulhthii, Ihiiiai P pirappn irice, Chollakku Kavalai payam 

KaRangu ThoRarn allalhu noykku marunlhii sagaa”.-'** 

Note : The lines quoted are the words of a lieroine who is in love witli 
the hero. Velan dances and delivers an oracular message. He attributes her 
ailment to the anger of Mnruga, the god he worships. The heroine ridicules 
him.) 

Tlie heroine is sure that Velan’s dance will not cure her ailment. The 
Velan worships a god of trivial power. The power of the god will not measure 
against the power of her lover, a great hero of the mountain slopes. 

The heroine does not believe in the magical curative powers of the Velan 
that he derives from his god Murugan. Mnruga was wor.sliipped in sacrificial 
sites and .sites of tribal as.semblies (Kalam and ManRu). There were very few 
temples dedicated to Murugan during the early Sangam age. There are references 
to Murugan Kollam (Temitle of Murugan) in Ruram (a Sangam anthology) 
but such references lay for between. The tribal mode of ritual sacrilicial 
worship was far more common than worship in a temple. 

6.1 Early Sangam poems sjieak of a wife of Murugan. Thirumurugaru- 
uppadai and Pripadal make mention of two wives of Murugan, Devasena or 
Devayanai and Valli. Valli was the daughter of the Kuravas, a mountain tribe. 
Curiously it is also the name of an edible root, Karai^as, gathered for food. 
The conceiils of food, plenty and fertility were here associated in the tribal 
coiKscionsness and iiersonitied as Valli the wife of the tribal God, the liunler and 
warrior. Narriani mentions Valli as the wife of Murugan, 

9 
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“iMiinigu punaiiuUiiyaii Ra Valli pola.^" 

vvhn.y? ® creation of the Kuravas, hUl tribes, 

wfiote imagination was conditioned by their tribal social life. 

r y*'® 'Jevelopnient of the iMuriiga cult was due both to subjective 

T, ' i'l N " ® a" The settled civilised life of the river basins of 

ramil Nadu produced changes in their culture. As their life had broken away 

cconi w n f'l f f ^ 3 transformation to 

accoid uilh the new values of Iheir life. 

Material and CuUurai exchanges look place between the people of the 

li ia"'L'r‘!k North 

Ttrnfhippd n ‘ ^ ”1'/ change. These concepts mingled and 

I f I It rtf 1 ^ ^ I 1 1 * new concepts mixed, the 

dP rHr?l . 'f n 'f’" Both concepts are 

nf It A cii I ^ • I shall refer to it later on. But now about the history 
ol the Skanda concept as revealed from Sanskrit sources. 

niention a pd, Skanda, but he is a minor god. Agni was the 
most prominent of gods. Between the Vedic and tlie Upanishadic periods, a 
pd by name Shanmngan is mentioned in the ‘Aranyaka Period’.'*! Shanmugan 
no othei than Skanda and during tliis period elavated to the rank of an 

c^oid vvitli Riidra, Nandi, Thanthi, Garnda, Brahma, Vishnu, 

in in’ ^^*'*^y*^*- Shanniuga is referred to as Devasenapathi 

laya ri. In Chandogya Upariishad, Narada narrates the sotry of 

^ Narada identifies Shanmugan with Skanda. 

le y^dic Skanda, an uniniporlant god, to Shanmuga, an important 

god ol tlie Hrahminic pantheon, look place in pre- Buddhistic period, for all the 
sources referred to above are pre Hhnddhistic texts. 

The Mohenjadaro relics point to a concept similar to the Muruga 
concep 0 he ancient 1 amils. l^utno formal representation of this god reaches 
down o us either as literary description or as artistic representation. Hence 

Cl** ^ 1 *^ '^cen Mohenjodaro trident, cock and other signs and symbols and 
lie Skanda of (he Vedic tevts cannot be established. So also the link between 
e uruga of lamil Nadu and the Mohenjodaro culls has not been established 

Af available to-day. Ibit tlie links both ways may be discovered 

It the Mohenjodaro scripts are deciphered. 

().3 The early Vedic texts frefinently mention tlie gods Varuna, Mitra as 
mighty gods. Later tliey are not mentioned so frequently as Agni, Rndra and 
Indra. Agni, Hudia and Indra sjirang into jirorninence in a period when the 
Aryan tribes were engaged in war against non — Aryan tribes. So the gods 
ol power of destruction became prominent in the middle period of the Vedas. 

6.3.1 Skanda became a prominent god at the time when Mahabharata 
and Ramayana were written. Scfiolars agree that both the epics were written 
from oral accounts a few centuries before the Christian era. We may assign 
them to a Chronological jieriod a few centuries after Buddha’s death. 

7.1 What is the account of Skanda as narrated in Ramayana? The 
Rishis and Devas appealed to Brahma tfie creator to create a commander of 
the army of gods who will destroy the Asuras. Brahma tohl them that Agni 
coidd impregnate Ganga and lieget a peerle.ss hero. The Rishis and Devas 
implored Agni to carry' out the wish of Brahma. Ganga assured the form of 
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a beautiful woman. Agwi rained bis semen on iier. She gathered it and asked 
Agid what she should (lo with it. lie commanded her to place it at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Agni s seed changed into gold, silver, copper and lead. The 
Himalayas became a mountain of God. Tlie metals combined ami a cliild 
appeared. The rishis charged Krilika fiyni[)hs to nurse !iim. The child had 
six heads. 

7.11 The story of the birth of Kiimara or Skanda is narrated by Hama 
to Lakshmana when both of them are on their way lo iMilhila.^’* 

7.12 Why did the Rishis and Devas go in search of a commander? 
Was there no commander in the world of mythology when Kumara was created ? 

7.2 The need for a brave commander arose because many myths had 
already arisen in which Indra was defeated by his enemies. He was no more 
invincible. So the mytliical world was in need of a new invincible hero who 
would command the forces of the gods. Ramayana describes tlie supernatural 
birth of Kumara. He was created uniting the destructive power of the Hood and 
fire. The personiticalion of these powers were Ganga and Agni. 

8.1 The myth found in Ramayana is elaborated in iMaliabliarata.''^^ The 
Vanaparva of the epic tells the story of tlie birth of Skanda adding a number 
of mythical elements to the bare outline or nucleus of the story in Ramayana. 
The following is llie account of the birth of Skanda according to iMahabharala. 
Indra was vaiuinished many times by Ids enemies the Dhanavas. His spirit 
sank. He wandered in search of a hero who would command his forces and 
bring victory to the Devas. lie arrived at the foot of a monntain named 
Manthara. He heard the voice of a woman calling for help. As he turned 
in the direction from which the vioce come, he saw a girl in tlie grip of an Asnra 
named Kesi struggling to fere her.’^elf. Not loosening his grij) over the girl the 
Asiira fought Indra with the left hand. Indra defeated him. Kesi escaped. 
The girl told Indra that she was Devasena, the daughter of Rrajapathi. Kesi 
had carried off her sister who was in love with him. Thought Devasena did 
not like him, Kesi attempted lo take her by force. She claimed relationship 
with Indra through Dakshyanaiii, his .sister. She prayed that she must be 
married to the mightiest of gods. There were good portents signifying that her 
wish will be fuKdled. Indra told her that a bloody war will be fought between 
the Devas and Dhanavas. Indra foresaw that a god born on a certain iMuhurlha 

would be mightiest god in the universe. He prayed to Rrahma to create a god 

at that Muhurtha. Agni had been invited by the .seven rishis to a yagna. Seeing 
the wives of the .seven rishis at the .sacrificial site, he was .seized with the de.sire to 
enjoy sexual pleasure with each one of them. The wives of the rishis spurned 
his amorous advances. He became tlie lire burning in the sacred pits in their 
cottages and tried lo touch them with the tongues of flame. He was unsucce.^sful 
in his desperate efforts to bend them lo his will. Driven to desperation by his 
failure.s, he decided lo commit suicide. He went lo a forest with the intention 
of hanging him.self. A woman, Swaha by name, lived there. She was in love 
with Agni. She wanterl lo prevent him from carrying out his purpo.se. She 
as.sumed the form of the wife of a Rishi and received him. Agni took his 
plea.stire on her. She told him that each of the wives of the Rishis had agreed 
to slay for a night with him by turns. Swaha assumed the shapes of six wives 
of the Rishis in turn and enjoyed pleasure for six consecutive days. Her 
magical power was no avail to her when slie wanted lo transform herself as the 
wife Arundhadhi, the paragon of chastity. She gathered the semen of Amii 
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six liiiios and ontriiskMl it to a I’alcon nariiod Gridhi. 1 le deposiled it at Hie foot 
ol Uk' Himalayas, ll was a spot liaiinted liy Rakshasis and Rakshasas. The 
six poi'lioiis ol Ao'iii's semen developed and a child arose out of it. An embryo 
was loniied on llie third day. On the fourth day it became Gidia. ft emitted 
red lioiii and a ixmI cloud liiiii^- over it. The infant roared like a lion. Two 
asnras who heard the terrible noise rushed towards the child. The child caught 
liold ot the two Asiirs. It blew a trumpet and gave a roar. The earth 
Irerntiled. 'Hie gods and men [irayed to tfie child to save them from disaster. 
'Hie child demonsti-ated his supernatural strength, throwing a spear at a mountain 
called Kiravnnclia. 'Hie spear passed through Hie mountain and reduced it 
lo bits. The gods lilamed Swaha and Agni for fiaving brouglit forth such 
an'infant terrilile'. Swaha promised to pacify her son. 

8.1 1 Viswamitiira had kept watcli over .Agni’s amorous escapades, lie knew 
that llte terrible infant was destined to lieconie Devasenapatlii. He performed 

tiu' rituals appi’opriate for the initiation of the son of a god lo Skanda. 

Rearing danger from this mighty infant the gods persuaded Indra lo kill 
liidi’a was lelnclanl to l<ill tlie child. 'Hie gods taunted him saying that 
he was not powerful enough to kill the (diild. The gods sei the seven mothers 
to carry out, their vile purpose. Agni intervened and set the attempts of the 
gods at nonghl. 'Hie sev(*ii mothers ado[»ted Skanda as their foster child. Agni 
and ttiesexen niotliers decdared that Agni was Hie child’s father and the women 
were his mothers. A ndgfity goddess, Krotha Samndhiiasa, armed with a trident 
olTert'd to prot(»ct him against his enemies. She was the daughter of tiie red sea. 
Illood was h(M‘ food.''"’ She embraced Skanda and adafiled him as her son--*'* 

8.12 Then a battle was fought liet ween Skanda and Indra in which Indra’s 
army was defeated. Indra llirew his mighty weapon at Skanda. Riit it was 
powei’less to harm him. It caused a stiglil ininry at his side. .\ god issued 
forth from the wound. Indra lost all liopes of ’■.icfory when he saw two mighty 
gods ranged against him. He iisiMt for peace offering I)e\asena is marriage to 
Skanda. 'Hu' marriage c('lebrations wert^ held in Indra's [lalace. 

8.1') 'I'wo moie pieci's of information from the same source complete 
I tie picture of Skanda. 

Having covenal himself with glory in his battle with Indra, Skanda plans 
lo build u|) a mighty army. Skanda and Visaka stole male cliildren from the 
wombs of [iregnanl women to bring them up lo be trained as soldiers. Many 
mother gooddesses ad{)[)led him as I heir son —his first nurses the Krilikas, then 
Vineelha, and Krotha Samiidhbava. Xew molbei's lake the place of the old 
molliers, Rrahmi, .Maheswari and other old mother goddesses. Skanda and 
Visaka form an army of yonnd girls who adapt them as their foster fathers. 
Tliev liecame unmarried mothers of great heroec 

8. Hi 'Hie following [liece of infor-malioii throws light upon his rank 
among the gods of the Rrahminic jiantheon in the epic age. 

Red colour is associated with Skanda. His body is red in colour ami 
he wears garments red in colour. He was called Snra (lirave hero). ^ Lakshrni 
worshipped him. T\\e Devas requested him lo become Indra. Kven 1''/ *'^ 
was ])repared lo vacate his office in his favour, lint Skanda rejects the otter, 

[ [e is content lo serve Indra as the sii|)reme commandei- ot his army and promises 
to destrov the Asnras, the enemies of Indra. 
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8.15 When he assumes charges as Devasenapalhi, Siva hows helore 
him and sings his praise. Devasenapathi is married, and his spouse is ideal i- 
fied with two goddesses Sriiiivali and Lakshmi. 

8.16 The goddesses Vineetha and Krolha Saimidhbava adopi him as 
their son. New mothers take the place of old mothers Brahmi and Maheswari. 
He endows his mothers with the power of afflicting children wilh (leadly diseases. 
These goddesses have to be propitiated it he wanted tlieir children to a free 
from diseases. The mothers beg boons from their son. Swalia’s wish lo bo 
worshipped wilh Agni is granted.^' 

8.2 By a trick of substitution of the name of Riidra for Agni, Skanda is 
made the son of Rudra. Swalia then became Uma. 

8.3 In all these accounts, the name of his other wife Valli finds no inenlion. 

Late Sanskrit myths created in South India tell the story of Ids marriage with 
Valli, the tribal maiden. 

9.1 These origin and development-legends spring from tribal mytlis of 
different tribal communities. Maheswari and Brahmi are liighly developed 
concepts of the Mother goddesses. They were Skandas’ mothers. Later on 
Skanda was conceived of as a victorious hero. In the spiritual world of ttie 
ancient Indian tribals the mothers lost their prominence widle tlie warrior liero 
was glorified. The glory of Skanda i)ul the mother goddesses in the stiafle. 
New warrior mother goddesses adopt Skanda as tlieir son and alteni|)t to 
shine in liorrowed glory. Indra was created tin the image of tribal heroes, 
lie wielded the Vajrayudha made of human bone. He also sulfered many 
defeats at the hands of his enemies. The metallic age was ushered in. the 
trident, bows snd arrows were used in war. The Devas needetl a liero who 
could u.se weapons made of metals. The need of the material world was retlected 
as a need in the spiritual world. To fidlill this demand, the tribal peojile trans- 
formed the old tribal hero into a hero skilled in new weaiions. This ideal 
creation was Skanda. The old tribal hero who could command a few limulred 
warriors and who fought with primitive weapons had lost ground to large armies 
fighting with metallic weapons. A material revolution in I lie rapid develoiimenl 
of technology caused a revolution in the spiritual world. Their concepts of warrior 
god undervent a revolutionary change. The result was the creation of a new 
type of warrior-hero god integrating the old concepts witli the new, subordinating 
and transforming old concepts lo the needs of the new situation. Skanda’s 
association with gold, silver and lead and the golden mountain puls is in mind 
that he is a god of the metallic age.'*® 


9.2 Skanda’s master bias is heroism and power. He is tlie personification 
of thespiritof youth, courage, and might. He isskilled in the use of new weapons 
and commands a specially trained army. This is only a spiritual fullillment 
of a material need. This tribal god was endowed wilh a combination of the 
power Agni (fire) and Ganga (Flood). Later he came to be conceived of having 
a body made of metal with the power of fire. In the first stage Indra was the 
Vedic god of war. He must be related to the new god in the second stage. His 
adopted daughter was married to Skanda. Her name Devasena means the army 
of the Devas. The word would mean a woman as well as an army. The concept 
of Indra is older than the Skanda concept. Indra is older, has suffered defeat, 
and is not able to lead his army into battle, is not skilled in new weapons. His 
weapon is made of the bone of a Rishi, Thatheechi. It could cut off the wings 
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of inoiintaiiis l)iil could tiol peiiotrale throii^,di rocks. Rut Skanda is young, 
defeats powerful Asuras ou llie foiirlh day of his birth, defeats Indra himself 
and uses the trident, l)ows and arrows made of metal. Even at his birth he is 
associated with metals, gold, silver and lead. The trident being more powerful 
than Indra's woa|)ons, it coidd split rocks. 

U.21 In tiie Alaha[)harata account of Skanda, his father is Agni. At 
the lime Agnis glory waned Hudra’s glory waxed, Rudra was substituted for 
Agni as tlie father of Skanda. 

0.22 Skanda's relationship with mother goddesses, iMatriiganas, Grihyas 
llie red colour and blood reveals his tribal origins. 

0.2H Ills relation with Indra, his elevation to the status of a war god and 
the establishment of a relationsliip with Rudra and the subordination of mother 
goddesses leveal a stage of development of the Skanda concept, in consonance 
witli stages of social evolution. 

10.0 Let us now turn our attention to the development of the jMuruga 
concept from the elements of Velan cull and myths in Tamil Nadu. In the early 
centuries of Sangam era tribal organisation was deslroye<l by a consideration of 
settled advanced agricidtural cotnm unities.’*’* Sangam cla.ssics are replate with 
references to the defeat and destruction of tribes which tried to stand up against 
the avalanche of the agricultural exjransion. Numerous tribes are mentioned 
in Ihirananooru. On the aslies of tribal communities agricultural communities 
and Kingdoms arose. In the 3rd century A.D., Cliola, Pandya and Pallava 
kings ruled over parts of Tamilnadn. The material base had changed so much 
as to cause a change in the spiritual snjrerstructui’e. Thus the Velan concept 
of the trilral woi’ld was mature to unite willi the Skaitda concept that found 
its way through the Pallava Kingdom to the south after Kalidas wrote Kumara 
Sambavam, the story of Skanda. 

10.1 The Murnga, worshipped by Velan had certain qualilications to be 
transformed into a god of war and victory, lie wielded the s{)ear (Velan), he 
was tall atul hefty (Nedu Vel), he had magical powers (to cause and cure diseases), 
he was the patron god of lovers. His consort was the embodiment of tribal 
conce[)tion of womanhood and fertility (Valli). The essential cotnponents of the 
conce[)t are comparable to the Skanda and Shanmuga concepts recorded in early 
Sanskrit literature. 

10.2 The Skanda concept of war god and god of victory was carried into 
Tamilnadn in a[)out the fourth and tifth centuries A.D. Then a fusion of the 
two concepts took place. Paripadal describes Hie results of the fusion. The 
tribal concept of Velan Murnga and the advanced conce|)t of Skanda fused 
together changing them as elements in a chemical fusion. Still the cultural relics 
of the tribal jiast lingered among the masses. 

10.3 Paripadal gives a desciiptions of the worsliip of Murnga in temples 
and outside the temples dedicated to him. Inside the temple Murnga is 
represented in anlhro[)omorphic form with (> heads and 12 hands. Kiup, 
nobles and soldiers worshij) him. They crave boons of victory, long life, wealth 
and happiness. Women .se[)arated from their lovers or husbands pray to him to 
grant them their wish to be united with them. They believe that Murnga is 
the god of war who should be worshipped by kings and soldiers. lie | 
grant their prayers for victory in war. Women pray to him to be united witn 

Iheirlovers and to be hle.^.‘<ed with children. 
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10.3.1 The rural folk worship Velaii— iMunigaii otitside the temple. A 
spear adorned with garlands and a red cloth is carried by Velan, the folk priest. 
It is smeared with sandal paste, A sheep is tied with a rope to a Kadamba tree. 
Kadamba is sacred to Muruga. People prostrate before the tree and the spear. 
There is plenty of food and drink ready to be served to the worshii)pers. The 
worshippers think that the happiness that one hoped to enjoy in heaven could 
not equal the happiness of the worshippers who at esacriiicial food and danced 
in ecstasy, before the tree and spare, Muruga gave to his worshippers. 


Two different concepts of Muruga are evident from these desciiptiotis : 
the conceptions of the elite and that of the folks. The same poem that gives the 
description of two kinds of Muruga worship also tells the story of I he birth of 
Muruga worship also tells the story of the birth of Muruga, whose idol was 
worshipped in the temple. 


10.32 Siva abstained from sexual union with Uma. Siva’s accumulated 
semen was ejected. Indra thought of creating a mighty god out of it. lie asked 
the seven wives of the seven Rishis to bear the child of Siva. They refused 
thinking that they would lose their chastity by doing so. So indra turned the 
semen of Siva into ash by inciherating it in sacred lire. He divided it into seven 
parts and gave it to the Kritika nymphs. One of them refused to eat, but the 
others consumed it. They became pregnant. They delivered six children on the 
bed of a huge lotus flower. The child roared like a lion. Indra threw his Vajra to 
kill the child. Hut the six children fused into one child with heads and 12 hands 
and fought Indra with several weapons. Intlra made i)eace with the cliild.'*^ 


Here the poet makes Muruga the son of Siva. Uma is not his natural 
mother. Six Krithika nymphs bore him. Indra fought against the child with 
Vajra. The child fought back with metallic weapons. 


The story has all the thematic elements of the legend as it had developed 
in Ramayana and Mahabharata. The problem to find a father for Skanda was 
solved in Mahabharata and Ramayana. Agni became the father. He was 
not born by any woman’s womb in Sanskrit sources. Later when Rudra gained 
prominence among the gods of the Brahminic pantheon a change in paraentage 
was introduced, Rudra became his father. All his mothers were adoptive 
mothers. He acquired new mothers. Indra was defeated by Skanda. 

10.4 What are the es.senlial changes introduced in the Tamil legend ? 


At the first stage he was the son of Korravai (the goddesses of Victory) 
and the mother-goddesses. His father’s name is not mentioned. Late myth- 
makers found for him a father. He was the ’god who ate cloiid’ (Kaari Undi 
Kaduval). It is difficult to identify him with any god known to the Tamils at 
that age. But this poem in Haripadal says that his natural father was Siva. 
But his consort Uma was not his mother. He was borne by the Krithika nymphs, 
who are identified with the wives of the seven Rishis. 


11.1 riie dilference can be explained easily taking into account the 
specific cultural situation in Tamil Nadu. Agni and Rudra were not important 
and powerful gods in Tamil mythology. Siva was emerging as the most powerful 
of gods in the spiritual world of the Tamil people. He is called “the great one 
who was never born (pirava Yakkai perion). Agni was only a servitor to chaste 
and virtuous woman. Rudra was ((uite unknown. Therefore the transformed 
Velan-Murugu concept had to be linked to another concept familiar to the 
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l iiiiiiis. J lial was tlie ‘(iieal God' co!icej)t crealed by the Tamils. He was 
Si\'a. lie einertred out of the sj)iriliial develojuneiil engendered by the rise of 
liii'ge Kingdoms. Agni and Hufira of the Sanskrit legend were substituted by 
Si\a as lather ol Skaiida. Uma was iifdviiown as the consort of Siva. She 
became his consort atler Mnniga was born. According to the Sanskrit sources 
he was not born ot any mother. The Aryan tribes were strongly patriarchal. So 
Skaiida needed no mother to be born. Hut llie survivals of the matriarchal past 
in Tamil Nadu was very strong. The godde.s.ses were the favourites of the folk. 

All the myths centring round Agni in Sanskrit mythology are donned on 
Siva in lamit mythology. Agni's exploits with the seven wives of the Rishis 
are alfi’ihiiled to Siva. Rut ttie women s[)urned .Agni's entreaties. But Siva 
i)eiug a great god, the women succumbed to him. The semen enjected before 
he approached the women was cari’ied by Uma to a [)ond and thrown into it, 
were Miiriiga was horn. 

11.2 I lie li'ansfereiice of falhership was thus achieved l)y substituting 
Si\a lor Agni. Swaha is out of tlie |)icture because the wives of tlie Rishis 
succumbed to tlie charm of the Great God. A representation of the scene of 
llie wi\es ol llie Risliis siicciimliing to Si\a (of the Ballava [)eriod), known as 
Bikshadana'- is toiiiid extensively in what was the old I’allava Kingdom. It 
throws lighi upon the mechanism by which tlie traii'^ference of parentage of 
Skaiida — Muriiga look place. 

Phis composite image was set down in narratives that were written 
down Iroiii the lime of I’aripadal. Skandapurana is an elaboration of this image 
without liirlher modilicalion of the essential thematic sliaiclure and qnalilati\'e 
Iranslormal ions of the elotneiils in the conce[)l of Miuaiga. The Skanda image 
lossilised at this stage becau.'^e it was set down to writing in epics. Hence it 
resists change and modification. 

Il.i 'I’he \elan cull is described in Aham, Biiram, Ainkm'unoorii, 
Narriiiai and olhei’ early Saiigam works. Tholkappiyam speaks of Seyon (the 
red one) as the patron god of the hill (i-ihes. 'I'he author of this work associates 
I'ed colour with the god of Ihe hills. Ixarlier reminds ns of the colour of the 
siiii, lire and blood. I h* is also called Sevvel. \ e\ is the title of chiefs and kinds 
of small Kingdoms, ft emphasises Ihe fact that Seyon was the god of the hilly 
region. Me is mentioned as Ihe patron god of Paalai (desert) region in still later 
works, d'he worshij) of Miiruga had by then become [mpiilar, cutting across 
regional harriers. At (he lime when (he Knruntliogai anthology was collected 
he hail attained such immense [lopularity that he is invoked in a prayer song 
in K nruii t hogai. In this song his ex[)h>it of throwing (he s[)ear at a hill is 
mentioned. I'he same exploit is menlioned in Mahabarala. K can safely he 
assumed that this information is borrowed fi'om Maliabharata. 

12.0 'I’he earliest poems about Miiniga point to his association with 
the cock symbol, d'here can lie no doubt that it was a lotemic symbol of a hill 
tribe. Ijater works mentioned that hismomil isthe peacock. These two symbols 
point to a fusion of the cultures of (wo different tribes who worshipped a god ol 
the hill with different toternic symbols. I). \\ Chattopadhyaya has proved 
that when oiir ancients began to concei\e of gods in anthrophomorphic form, 
the earlier t{)temic symbols were associated in subordination to (he human 
form, d'he reference to the war with Sorira padma is found earlier in Sanskiit 
texts especially in Alahabharata. '1’hei‘e is no difficulty in a.^suming that the 
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Tamil accounts of the war with Soora were borrowed from the epic as this 
information is absent in Tamil texts of the early Sarigam period. 

PerumbanaiTuppadai and Murugarrppadai contain the information tliat 
Muriiga fought and killed ‘Soor’. These two works are assigned to the tliird 
and the sixth century respectively by Vaiyapnri Pillai. 

12.1 The most glaring contrast is found in the parentage of Skanda and 
Muruga. The question of fatherhood in Sanskrit texts and Tamil Texts was 
discussed elaborately in the previous sections. Lei us turn to the question — 
who was the mother of Skanda ? 

12.2 According to Sanskrit texts, Skanda was born of no woman, lie 
developed from the seed of Agni or Riidra. This is a patriarchal conception. 

12.2.2 According to Tamil texts Vuruga was the son of Mother goddess, 
goddess of victory, goddess of fertility. He boasts of no father in the early 
Sangain age. 

13.1 After extensive cultural diffusion through oral and written trans- 
mission of the Sanskrit epics and Skanda lore, the Tamils found a father for 
him iii their own pantlieon of gods. Siva was made his father. Hut he could 
not by himself become the father of Muruga. As Muruga had already a mother, 
the mother had to be related to the new father. Mere a mistake arose. 
Korravai had become an archaic goddess. Still the memory of Muruga as the 
son of a woman could not be obliterated. So the Kritikas who were identilied 
with the six wives of Sapta Hishis were made to carry the child and deliver it. 
The seventh wife Anmdhathi was exempted because she had already become 
famous for her chastity in Tamilnadii. She could not be made to bear the seed 
of a god who was not her husband. Thus the mythmakers of Tamil Nadu 
ingeniously solved the problem of the parentage of Muruga. 

13.2 Then the question of his consorts was also solved by the Tamil poets 
as ingeniously as tlie problem of parentage. In Tamil texts of the earliest period 
he had a wife, a tribal girl named Valli, the personihcation of the sustaining 
power of food, fertility and joy. According the Sanskrit texts he was married 
to Indra’s adoptive daughter Devasena. Slie was won as a trophy in war with 
Indra. As tlie two cultures came into contact a synthesis was effected. 
iMuruga's hrst wife became the second wife and Devasena Skanda’s only wife 
became the first wife. The Sangam tradition requires that a hero wins a bride 
in love. It had to be preserved while in the new changed situation Muruga who 
had to be conceived of as a war-god required that he must win a bride as a trophy 
in war. Both requirements were satisfied by presenting two wives to him, Deva- 
sena as his first wife and Valli as his second wife. 


14, In conclusion 1 wish to remark that people everywliere in the world 
had conceived of a god like Skanda-Muruga. This concept appears to have 
originated when tribes evolved into a higher stage of social organisation when 
metals came to be used extensively in the process of production and war. The 
traits common to such gods are youthfulnes.s, might, skill in war, ainourous 
natuie, power to subdue natural forces, skill in using new weapons, the power 
to grant boons— boons of victory, child and wealth. At that stage of develop- 
ment of society, many tribal myths entered into the crucible of culttiral fusion and 

pioduced a new concept of a god of Youth, love and heroism in war, the trails 
of a heroic god of war.**^ 

lU 
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NOTES 


^ In these towns in Tamil Nadu there are temples dedicated to Muruga. 

^ Tholkappiyam. The author of this work assigns the status of the presiding deity of 
the mountain to Seyon (the red one). He is identified with Murugan by the 
commentators. 

^ Thiru Murugarruppadai and Paripadal later Sangam works relate Murugan and Siva 
as father and son. 

^ Discussion on Skanda cult — Journal of the Archaeological Society of South India — 
1962-1965. 

^ (a) Greek myths— Graves. 

(b) The Golden Bough— J. G. Frazer. 

^ Mylai Seeni Venkataswamy— Youdeya Gana— Aaraichi— Vol. II, No. 2. 

’ Discussion on Skanda Cult— Journal of the Archaelogical Society of South India. 
1962-1965. 


^ N. Vanamamalai — Muruga Vanakkam— (Tamil) Aaraichi— Volume 1, No. 4. 

** S. Neelakanta Sastry— S. I. History. 

K. K- Pillai— History of Tamil Nadu. 

Personal observation— N. Vanamamalai. Also list of relics excavated at Aadichanallur— 
Madras Museum. 


14 

15 


Totemism among Indian tribes— .V chapter in " Verriter— Elwin and his tribal world’*. 
Kroeber— Cultural Anthropoly— Chapter on Totemism. 

D. P. Chattopadhyaya — Lokayatha— Chapter on Gauri. 

K- K. N. Kurup — Kadankottumakkam — Velachappad is both a performer of 
ritual and a priest who conducts rituals. 

P. L. Swamy— Veian— Vazhipadu (Velan worship) Aaraaichi Vol. II. No. 2. 

Swamy sketches the ritual dance of Velan of the Sangam age and describes a modern 
folk dance of Kerala that appears to be the direct surviving practice of the ancient rite. 
The concept of Muruga is inferred from the actions of Velan by me. 

Muruga is referred to as the son of Korravai in all preparipadal works, Navinai, 
Puram, Aham, Kurunthogai etc. 

This Goddess is mentioned in works of the early Sangam age as goddess of victory 
and mother of Velan. 


Kadukal is mentioned in paripadal. An introductory verse states that there are five invo- 
catory poems devoted to her. But the text does not include any poem about her. Most 

probably Kudukal had by the time the anthology was collected had become archaic. 
Aiyai is mentioned as the Goddess of the Eyinars (a hill tribe and palai people). Her 

cult survived upto the age of Silappadikaram. 

The Goddesses who became archaic were all fused in Korravai who alone survived to 
the classical age. 

Gordon Childe— Social evolution. The story of Bellona — Greek myths-Groves. 

James Frazer— The Golden Bough — Diana of Nemi. 

Krober— Cultural Anthropology ; D. P. Chattopodhyaya — Mother Goddesses in 
Lokayatha. 

He is frequently addressed as 'Korravai Selyan’, the son of Korravai in Thirtimuru 
garruppadai and Paripadal. 
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This description is a telescopic summary of many descriptions of Velan and his dance 
in Narrinai. 

The expression 'Anangudai Velan’ (Velan who instils fear because of his power to 
inflict suffering). 

Kurunthogai— (An anthology of poems of erotic themes— 1st century A. D.) line 362. 

Aha Nanooru (Same as 28. Anthology consists of 400 poems, 3rd century A.D.) 

No. 293. 

Narinai (An anthology of the genre of 28 and 29). No. 82. 

Discussion on Skandacult. (Journal of the Archaeological Society of S. India) 
1962-1965. 

32 Ibid. 


33 Valmiki— Ramayana (Tamil Translation. Adayar publication Balakanda— Mithilai 
— Padalam). 

3^ Vyasa— Maha Bharatha (Vana Parva— The story of the birth of Skanda). 

33 The ceremony of adoption in ancient Greece is described by F. G. Fraser in the 
3rd chapter of "Golden Bough”. In Greek myths we have a description of the rituals 
of adaption. It is interesting to find that Kurotha Sumudhbava goes through the 
ritual of embracing Skanda just as the Greek and Roman Godde.sses did when they 
adapted sons. 

3“ The relative prominence of mother goddesses and Skanda is reversed with the intro- 
duction of metallic implements and weapons. Thus mothers beg boons of their son. 
One of them adapts her son’s weapon, trident. 

3’ Vide Purananooru— Refers to incessant wars between Vels, Vallals and Kos against 
kings, These wars were waged by kings against tribes with the aim of destroying 
tribal organisation and tribal way of life and integrate them by means of violence with 
the settled communities under the rule of Kings. 

33 The old myths conceived of Skanda as having been out of the Union of the flood 
(Ganga) and fire (Agnij. These were thought of as mighty natural forces of 
destruction. But after the introduction of metallic technology the power of metals 
was understood and the god who was born of Agni and Ganga changed into metals 
and acquired their power. 

33 The whole account, the two forms of Muruga worship and the story of his birth is 
found in a single poem in Paripadal. (Paripadal 5). 

He was a servitor of chaste women like Kannagi (Chilappadikaram) and Sita 
(Kamban’s Ramayana). 

A representation in sculpture of this legend is found in Tanjore Art gallery and 
and Madras Museum. It is named Bikshadana. 

^2 Bellona, an earlier concept of the Greeks was the goddess of war. But when the 
concept of Mars as god of war replaced the concept of the goddess of war, she was 
married to him. But here the earlier goddesses were made the mothers of Skanda. 
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RENAISSANCE IN INDIA 


E. P. Chelishev 

PART I 

Historicol Background 

During recent years, Soviet iiulologists as well as progressive Indian sclio- 
lars have felt an even greater urge to examine the development of llie Indian 
culture in relation to the historical laws governing world culture, so that wliile 
bringing out the characteristics of Indian cidture, processes lypologically 
similar to European culture, its special national features are not ignored. 

N. I. Conrad’s assertion that the culture of a mimber of Eastern countries 
in the middle ages had a character of renaissance compels us, in particular, 
to reexamine the already formed views about the character and I he manner of the 
development of Indian culture in the middle ages, and permits us to examine 
this culture in the single stream of the world cultural process. N. I. Conrad 
justifiably writes that ‘The question of renaissance ceases to be a question of the 
history of some individual country and becomes a question of world history. 
Along with this appears a new question : the forms and the levels of the Renais- 
sance in individual countries — 

“We know, for example, that in Germany the spirit of Renaissance, was 
seen most vividly in the Reformation, i.e. in the reorientation of religious 
consciousness. It is possible that in its own sphere— as Buddhism— this 
appeared in Japan. In short, it is not always necessary that the elements of 
renaissance in other countries also developed in the same spheres in which they 
developed in the hrst renaissance country”.^ 

The question, as to whether there was in the history of Indian culture a 
period lypologically similar to the Renaissance in Europe, dilTerenl scholars 
answer differently, not always following strictly and exactly the principle of 
historical method. 

To express the concept of “Renaissance” in Hindi and some other Indo- 
Aryan languages, words of Sanskrit origin are used : Navjagran (literally 'new 
awakening’), punarjagran (lit. ‘Awakening afresh, anew’), punarulahan (lit. 
‘rise anew, afresh’). Interpreting the meanings of these words, found in tlie 
“Literary Dictionary of Hindi”, Harshnarayan writes, that they serve to indi- 
cate the “transitory period from the middle ages in Europe to the modern age”. 
Further the Indian literary critic notes that these terms can indicate the Gupta 
Period (4th-5th Century A. D.) and also the period in the development of 
the Indian culture after 1857.2 Lakshmisagar Varshnei writes— “In the historv 
of modern Hindi literature, the term ‘punaruthankal’ may he used to indicate 
its first stage or the period of Harishchandra”.^ 

This point of view is quite widespread among the scholars in India and in 
other countnes. For example, calling the development, which took place in 
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the country dniiiig the i)eriod of Gnpla emj)ijo, (he ‘fliiidu cullural renaissance’, 
liiflian scliolar li. N. Liiniya notes, “European authors also characterise this 
period as the period of Jlindn .renaissatice and compare it with the period of 
l^ericles in the Greek iiistory..” In the sphere of religion, the national spirit 
found its expression in (he |)henoinenon, which Afax Aliiller called Hindu 
renaissance. Thus tlie Gni)ta period is considered to he the area of the awaken- 
ing of Hrahmanistn. At the same time, however, H. N. Liiniya expresses doubts 
ahont the validily of the use of the term ‘renaissance’ in relation to tlie Indian 
cnlliire of the Gnpla period. “The period of the Guptas was more of a period 
of blossoming (flourishing) than of renaissance”, he concludes/^ According to 
the English indologist A. L. Easham tiie spread of Ihiddhism with its distinctive 
teaching had a great influence on Indian culture during this period. He writes 
that “in the best days of the Gupta Empire Indian culture reached a perfection 
which it was never again to attain. At this time India was perhaps the happiest 
and most civilized region of the world”,''* 

Alajority of the Indian authors do not use tlie word ‘renaissance’ (nav- 
jagrafi, piinarjagran, [nmaruthan etc.) only in a narrow terminological sense, 
but indicate by it the general development in the second half of the 10th century, 
connecting it, above all, with western influence.'^ Nagendra writes, “Then 
came the \\’eslern traders who brought with them W'estern manners and customs 
and who were (piielly followed by Christian missionaries. The direct contact 
and conflict between the East ami the West gave birth to modern Iiidia”A 
Iliimayun Kabir notes, “In tlie beginning the conflicts with the West brought 
to the Indians a feeling of perplexity, and this had such a great inlluence on 
some of the reformers, that at limes, it. ajipeared, that they were becoming blind 
imitators of the W'est. Today such excesses may seem strange to us, but if 
these workers liad not adopted the western ideas bravely and opeiihartedlj', the 
Indian renaissance would not have taken [ilace so early, and would not have 
entailed such far-reacfiing conseijnences”.^ Many students of modern Hindi 
literature use the term ‘renaissance' to indicate the initial stages of its develop- 
ment. Rajnath Sharma relates the new [leriod in Iliiuli literature to the “period 
of renaissance” (pnnarijivan ka kal).** Prabhakar Machwe considers, that 
“Hharatendu laid the foundation of the new I'ulinral renaissance (naya sans- 
kritik pnnarjivan)”.^® 

Some Imlian scholars feel that the main cause of the develojiment of the 
Indian culture in the Hllh century is the internal processes of social and spiritual 
develoiiment of the country and an attempt to reassess their own cultural fieri t age, 
and not tlie influence of the West on India. Tlie well known poet and writer 
Ramdhari Singh Dinkar notes, “The heginning of renaissance in India \yas 
called in, lir.'^t and foremost, by the ad\aiicement of the ideas of Vedanta, wliich 
played an important role in the conception of Rnddhism and stimulated the 
philosophy of Shankar. Kabir and Nanak asserted the truth of life on theii 
basis ; Ramannj started the Rhakli nio\emetd after interpreting anew these 

ideas . Similar-ly the renaissance which starts witli Ram Mohan Roy, 

Dayanand, Vi^ekananda, and which is continuing even today, was also >larte( 

by the consideration of the ideas of Vedanta”.'^ 

While understanding the usage of the term ‘renaissance in lelation to 
Indian culture of the RHli century, \some Indian scholars use it with some stipu- 
lations. Atulvachandra Gupta, using the term for the Fiengah literature o le 
19th century, \dves the following clariricalion-‘in ‘Bengal Renais.sance the 
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term ‘Renaissance’ has no doubt been copied from the celebrated European 
Renaissance after the end of what Europeans call their dark aj^es. Ibit dilferent 
slightly similar things are often called by the same name. It would l)e woise 
than useless if owing to this similarity of names use try to iind out to oui 
satisfaction, and such attempts rarely fail deeper and real similarities between the 
ereat European and the parochial Bengal renaissance in their causes and dove- 


views. Some Indian authors use the term 


lopment. And similarly tlie conquest and occupation of a large part of India by 
the English East India Company brouhl Bengal into contact with the civilisa- 
tion and culture of Europe and caused tlie Bengal renaissance Notwith- 
standing the certain amount of ambiguity, the iiuolation is ol obvious interest. 
The word ‘renaissance’ is used to indicate not only the development of Indian 
culture during the Gupta Empire, but also the modern period in il'^ develop 
rnent. 

Some authors describe the flourishing of culture in India during the middle 
ages as “renaissance”. For example, K. M. Banikkar talks about the remark- 
able revival of the 14lh— loth centuries”, noting that it” led not only to the osta 
blislimenl of Vijayanagar but also took the form of the revival of Hindu llioughl 
(and) growth of new religious movements”.^’* .lawaharlal Nehru 

also expressed similar views. 

‘renaissance’ (Bunarjagran) in the narrow sense of the term to describe Indian 
culture (of loth -Kith centuries). Amongst these, one inu'^t first of all name 
Satyakam Varma. Examining the Hindi literature connected with the Bliakti 
Movement, he uses the term “literature of cultural revival' (Sauskritik punar- 
jagran ka sahitya), only for this period (1400— 1()2()). “The Bhakti poets and 
the poets of cultural revival appeared in Hiiuli literature after the spiead of 
Rainanand's influence and when in North India, Kabir had composed 
his poetry”.^^ Satyakam Varma calls this new period in the development of 
Hindi literature, the “period of evolution” (Utkranti yug).*'* Indian scholars 
Hazariprasad Dwivedi, Ramvilas Sharina and a few otiiers, while in essence 
noting a number of renaissance characteristics in tlie literature of the Bhakti 
period, do not refer to it as renaissance. Thus, the Indian authors have made 
extremely useful observations on the question which interests us. 

Soviet indologists are not of one opinion on the question, as to whether 
Indian culture of the middle ages displays the characteristics peculiar to the 
renaissance culture. Of late, attempts were made for the first time in the works 
of indologists to reveal the renaissance character of Indian literature of the 
middle ages, and specially of the literature which is connected with the religious 
and philosophical ideology of Bhakti.^’ In some of the in researches in 
Indian literature of the middle ages Soviet scholars although finding some indivi- 
dual renaissance characteristics, do not, term them as snch.^^ 

N. A. Vishnevskaya has to be included amongst the indologists-literary 
critics, who deny the existence of a typological similarity between the Bhakti 
poetry in India and the literature of the Reanai.ssance in Eurooe. She describes 
as incorrect “The point of view of the scholars who believe that there existed some 
phenomena in the Indian culture of 14th— IGth centuries, which are analogous 
to the European Renaissance, and which allow (us) to speak of an existence of 
renaissance in India”.^*^’ However the que.stion is of typologically similar 
phenomena in these literatures and not of similarities. We are in no way 
inclined, as she puts it “to identify the Indian poetry of the middle ages with tlie 
literature of the Renaissance in Europe”. 
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N. A. Vis}ine\skaya considers the nrire to nnderstand the humanistic 
osseiico ot llie l^liakti poetry as a '‘i|nestiona[)le lerulency which is beginninj? to 
ajipear of tale in indolo^y”. Accorrling to her point of view, in the works dedi- 
cated to a search of typological siniilarilies between Indian culture of middle ages 
and the renaissance culture of Euro[)e, the Bhakti poetry is read literally in its 
down to earth sense. N. A. Vishnevskaya juslirial[)y considers Bhakti 
poetry as a variant of the i)hilosophy of Snlism, which was extraordinarily wide- 
sjiread in the l^asl. That is wliy, just as some of our sholars strive to compre- 
hend the Bliakti poetry, V. M. Zhirmunsky read the Sufi poetry, noticing ‘‘a 
gi’eat deal of ideological and artistic similarity between the western European 
love sonnets of the period (the Renaissance period— E. Ch.) and the classical 
Luizals of tlie Suli schooTh-’ 


i\. A VishneNskaya’s article Bhakti |)oetry is examined in the tradi- 
tional religio-inyslical scheme and is re[)resenled as something indivisible and 
uniform, whoi'e as in fact it is many sided and conti'adictory. Democratic senti- 
ment^, inoti\es of protest and humanistic tendencies exist in it, in a complex 
conllict with conser\ati\e feudal Bralimanist elements. From our point of view, 
those denioci’alic and humanistic tendencies reveal the typological resemblance 
Ixdweeii l)liakti poetry and the 1**^ Renaissance literature 

in iMii'ope, about which A. N. Veselovsky has wrillenA'^ 

vSimilai'l>' (i. S. Bomeranis' statement (pioteft by N. A, Vishnevskaya 
tliat “the ol)iectiNe [)iere(iulsite> for the a[)|iearance of the new period, in the 
present case the period of Renaisance, the commodity-money relations, tfie 
sources of manufactories and (he antifeudal democratic movements in ideology 
could not achieve any a[)preciable I'esnlts, Itecanse they proved to be helpless 
before the ceninry-ohi Eastern — in this case Itidian traditions, especially of the 
caste-ridden society and of the religious ideology. In fact, lliese two institutions, 
which regulated the life of Indian society from lop to bottom, and, what is more 
im[)ortant, de[)ri\ed it of human iiutividiiality, provert to be decisive in siip- 
[)re.'^sing at source e\erything that newly appeared in India in the middle ages, 
is hardly indis|)ufable. Thus Indian cnltiire is seen in a single stream, while like 
any other culture it is not uniform for it develo[)s in a class society reflecting the 
interests of antagonistic classes. 

As in the European cidture of the Renaissance, in Indian culture also 
two conflicting trends clashed with each other i.e. popular trends paved the ways 
for a permanent struggle with the conservati\e lenrlencies, refiecling the ideology 
of the reactionary forces of tlie society. 

In these poi)ular-deniocraclic trends are precisely revealed (he renaissance 
characteristics of the middle ages, the enlightening tendencies of the l!Hh century, 
and they j)aved the way for the realistic school of the 20(h century. Indeed, 
in India castes and religious ideology exist even toflay, hut for all that 
culture has ceidainly developed, and it continues to develop, imbuing itse f wi i 
the s[)iril of innovation and with ideas of humanism. 


In 

in the 


the “History of India in the middle ages”, while talking of the i)rogiess 

ill MIC socio-economical and cultural life in India in the middle age.s, ^ 
sauce character of the particular stage of Indian culture is deniet , m a i 
same time it is noted that “the economical and social significance o P 

mena in India is different from tl)ai of the period of Euroi)ean Nenaissaiice, 

India thev are connected with the de\elopment and flourislun^ ol 


because in 
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the feudal system, and not, as in Europe, with the fall of feudalisin and with the 
beginning of a change towards new social relations. That is why, we did not 
think it possible to use the term Renaissance in relation to India”. 

Irrespective of whether the students of the culture of India are siipi)orlers 
or opponents of the concept of Renaissance in India, they all uitaiiimoiisly admit 
that during 15th— 17th centuries Indian culture enters into a period of renova- 
tions and development. Naturally every development or blossoming of cull lire 
in the history of the people cannot be considered as a renaissance. N. I. Conrad 
was right when he said, that “people are often ready to give the name Renaissance 
to any period of signilicant development of culture— most often of art amt lite- 
rature, especially if this development is in some degree connected with tlte 
consideration of antiquity”. 


First and foremost it is essential to define what the essence of tlie develop- 
ment of Indian culture in 15th— 17lh centuries was, to l)ring to light all that is 
new in the general history of Indian culture and is brought about by the culture 
peculiar to this development, and only then to pul the question : "can these 
new occurrences be compared witli the Renaissance in Euroj)e ?” Similar 
historico-typological comparisons must include not only the sjihere of literature, 
but also the whole complex of socio-economic, religio-philosophical and cul- 
tural phenomena. 


Socio-IIislohcal Prerequisiiies 


All those who do not consider it possible to relate the development of 
Indian culture in the Iblh— 17th centuries with tlie Renaissance, give as llieir 
main argument the fact that his period in India is characterised, not by the dec- 
line of feudalism and the birth of capitalistic relations, main prerei|uisites, 
according to them, for the emergence of a renaissance culture, but by the flouri- 
shing of feudal system, which rules out tlie possibility of the development of such 
a culture. However, Renaissance, during the predominance of an ultimately 
feudal system, was characteristic not only of the countries of the East but also 
of a number of countries of the West, for example of Spain. That is why, 
S. D. Skazkin justihaldy notes that is not necessary to relate this emergence with 
the decaying of feudal relations and the development of capitalist telalions.’^*^ 


The “History of India in the Middle Ages” says, that during tlie 15th— 
17lii centuries, signilicant changes took place in the development of feudalism 
in India, which were similar to processes considered as prereqiiisities for the 
Renaissance in general, and in particular in China, Armenia and Iran. K. Z. 
Ashrafyan writes that it was from the mid-15th to the beginning of tiie 
Kith centuries that “a noticeable growth of productive forces . . (and) a 
signilicant development of the feudal city” was observed in India, “..usuri- 
ous trading capital penetrated the sphere of feudal exploitation”.-" A. 1. 
Levkovsky notes, that during Kith centuries the development of feudalism in 
India noticeably quickened. The territorial and social division of labour be- 
came more profound, cities came up, production of individual saleable articles 
increased, the sphere of activity in the trade- money relations widened. 
During the reign of Badshah Akbar, in a number of provinces the rent and taxes 
had begun to he collected in the form of monev”.^® 


A. A. Chicherov thinks, that “during IGth— 17lh centuries, 
cesses actively developed within the feudal economy of India, and 

11 


certain pro- 
led, specially 
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towards the end of this period, to a considerable improvement in the structure 
of industrial relations, but without changing them radically”.^® 

The 16th— 17th centaries in the history of India, are also characterized 
by a revival in foreign trade. India had strong trade relations with many coun- 
tries of the Far East, South-East Asia, Africa, the Near and Middle East, and 
through them Avith the countries of Europe. A. I. Chicherov notes, that “The 
development of internal, and especially foreign trade had a very great effect on 
the growth of cities and on transformation of sparsely populated areas (settle- 
ments, villages etc.) into big centres of trade and handicrafts. .. From the 
15th to the beginning of the 16th century, foreign trade gave a strong impetus 
to the development of Cambay, which was transformed into a great trading 
centre of Asia. . The urban population of feiidal India, a significant part of which 
was composed of artisans, traders, military class, and people working for wages, 
reached high proportions. Thus in the middle of the 15th century the capital 
of the state of Vijayanagar had 00 thousand inhabitants, the city was surrounded 
by walls 60 miles long.. In the beginning of the 18th century, the capital of 
Bengal, Dacca (including its suburbs) had a populations of 2 million inhabi- 
tants”.^® 


Bhakti as the Ideology of the Urban Strata 


In the middle ages, the working people in India, forming the main part 
of the urban population, and crushed by feudal and caste oppression, started 
becoming a more active force of society, openly expressing dissatisfaction with 
their conditions of existence without any right. “History of India in the Middle 
Ages”, mentions “urban anti-feudal movements” which were movements of the 
urban artisans for social and spiritual emancipation.®^ 

“With all the peoples of India, the sectarian movements of the period under 
consideration, started as movements of urban artisans. Literature, mainly poetry, 
born as a result of this movement had more or less clearly expressed anti feudal 
character. It expressed protest against the caste system and the rites of official 
Hinduism and Islam”, notes A. M. Dyakov.®^ 


The leading and directing role in these movements was played by preachers, 
thinkers and poets— sons of the lower strata of the society, mainly of artisans. 
Out of these took shape a humanitarian intelligentsia, new in its type and a bea- 
rer of the ideas of free thought, which addressed itself to the uneducated masses 
of people. (Kabir was a weaver, Nanak— a trader, Namdev— a potter and 

Dadu Dayal a cotton spinner). 


F. Engels wrote in his article “Ludevig Feuerbach and the end of German 
classical philosophy”-“The sentiments of the masses were fed exclusively on 
religious food : that is why in order to stir up a violent movement, it was essen- 
tial to present the personal interests of the masses in a religious garb . ese 

mass movements, which had a religious reformative character, s in^i a e( 

search for something new in the social and cultural life of India. 

movement, notwithstanding its contradictoriness 

ment between different religions, sects and doctrines which ' 

and hindered the socio-economic and cultural developrnen o 

A close connection between Bhakti poetry and religious ^ i,. 

vent the existence of motives of Renaissance in it. It is we -moA ' 

the West many representatives of the Renaissance were re igioi . 
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the Bhakti period, religion becomes the field of struggle between the deniocralic 
and the reactionary forces of the society. Tlie former aspired to fi'ee themselves 
from the spiritual dictatorship of reactionary Brahmins and opposed orthodox 
Hindnism ; the latter firmly defended the traditional Brahmin ideology, 
mthin the limits of religion itself a qualitatively new world out look was hoi'ii, 
which underlined the independent value of an individual and ]ml man in Itie 
forefront. Neither high birth nor caste, nor a pious life in the past, nor religions 
rites, nor theological knowledge, which could be acquired only by the Braliniins, 
n^or moving away from the world towards asceticism, can help the fate of a person, 
the only true path to happine.ss and to a knowledge of God is Bliakli-selfless 
ove and devotion to God. Similar phenomena were also characteristic of 
Muslim pantheistic Sufi free thinking, especially from the llith Century, 

“In the history of India there was a period when the people were stirred 
ty a huge wave , wrote Bahindranath Tagore, ‘The realrsation of the fact tliat 
God belongs not only to the priests, and that special incantations are not nece.s- 
sary to invoke Him, that every Chandal can win His favour hv his simple devo- 
tion, unexpectedljq like an enlightenment delivered the peoples of India from 
casle humiJiations 

the origin of Bhakti movement 
Ihe Indian .scholar. If. 1 . Dwivedi, quotes the British indologist D. Grierson, 

li'n “ n religious movements, which took place in India at some time or 
itsmn in f widespread and that 

Its mnuence IS felt even iipto the present time”,-’^ emphasising the “unexpected- 

ne.ss and spontaneity of its appearance (like a blinding lightning), it suddenly 
IndiaTnd nil' and shone above 

of so spontaneous and appearance”,3« and feels, that the Bhakti movement 

n it.s oripi IS indebted to the influence of the ideas of Christianitv, which in his 
r‘D’i iruTf propagators of ideas of Blmkti died 1137 

s mistaken and there is no sense in dwelling on it at leno-th.^^ However to 
us It seems that this question de.serves a special stiidy,^® ’ 

spread reason of its 

pained only b> the feeling of escapism, which dominated the Hindu minrl 

.lev.l.p„,e,„ .i social Ideas and cul.^S ,L "" 

den,!";: 

reaction against the feudal Br ihmin nn * ^ kad started as a 

which legitimized and illuniin-ited tliP religious dogmas, 

The pioneers of th Iv “ t*'0 working people! 

of A P. Barannikov “LTecolS words 

is no one low or high in front of wPa k whom there 

equal”.« ^ repre-sentatives of all castes are 
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[{ainamijii was one of llie first to make an attempt to bring the ideas of 
Hiiakti in line wilh (lie canons of the orthodox Brahmin religion. He argued 
against llie views of Shankar (8lh— 9lh cent.) which were quite widespread in 
India at lhal lime. 

Shankar reformed the Ih’ahmanism, by forming the system of Advaita 
Vedanla. Shankar's views promoted the consolidation of society on a caste 
fniindalion. lie considered that the highest knowledge may be achieved only 
by cognition of the Brahmin. For this Shankar preached withdrawal from the 
world, from normal activity, called upon them to desist from a search of one’s 
own M', which according to him was final for every person. The stiffening of the 
tenor of life founded on the teachings of orthodox Brahmanism became and 
olistacle to social development, legitimized the previleged position of the Brah- 
min clique and (lie servile position of the popular masses, who came in the 
movement, declared their rights and demanded social justice and spiritual 
emancipation. 

Just as the pioneer of renaissance thoughts in China, TIan’-Yui (8th— 
9th cents.) op|)osed ttie concept of nirvana in Buddhism and the concept of inacti- 
\\[y in Taoism, since iti llie words of i\. I. Conrad”, both these concents in his 
eyes, diverted i)eop]e from the main thing; from life, activity and from a real 
service to a real society*'/^ Ramanuja opposed the concept of illusiveness 
of the world and witiulrawal from life, wilh the aim of realisation of spiritual 
needs. He also opposed the prevalent conditions and the priviledges of Brah 
min caste in the cognition of deity. Han’-Yui set off Buddhism and laoism 
against ('.onfneianism, and Ramanuja set off Brahmanism against Neo-Vishnuism 
(Vislmiusm of the middl ages), which in the words of A. R. Fkrrannikov “unlike 
the Vishnuism which had develoj)ed in ancient India, acquires a democratic 
character”.’*'^ 

“Ramanuja deides the illusi\eness of ceeation and the created world 
-note S. Chatterjee and D. Datta. lie rejected the doctrine of so-called 
Mayavad, which empliasized that the world is an illusion anti is only a reflection 
of I»rahma, Ramanuja considei'ed tlie animate and inanimate nature as I [is mani- 
festations (Leela) which by a similar interj)retation, [)ecanie something really 

existing. 

:\n important [dace in *he religio-philosopliical views of Rama.mja was 
occupied by the avatars (incarnations) of Lord Vishnu in human forms of Ram 
and Krishna, wlio can be ap|)rehended by means of dedication to God, which 
was witliin the reach of everyone and not by means of knowledge accessible only 
to the selected”. Having proclaimed the right of every man to Bliakti, Rama- 
iiiiia facilitated the spreading amongst the popular mas.ses of such a social and 
cuUural revolution which in due course of time became a powerful and reliable 
means of rallying the Indians and of the spreading of the_ spirit of imily o 

_^v\.ites Rajnath Sharma. H. P. Dwivedi emphasizes tha, 
“Ramaniiia brought Vedanta closer to the beliefs and ordinary notions of the 
popular masses, to whom the ideas of a God in human form and o equa i > o 
all men were clo.ser and comprehensible”.^'' 

From the 15lh centurv the ideas of Bhakti start spreading in the northern 
parts of India. Religious preacher Ramanand (1400-1470) though not open y 
Opposing the existenc^e of castes, included amongst his pupds representatwes o 
alfcLtes, even nntonchahles. His .sermons promoted the development of 
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Bhakti poelrv coaiieclbd with Ram. llie great poet Kabir (1 i-iO- al.i),. pn I f 
RamanLd, preached more radical ideas : he rejected 1 ind.i doclniie of ichiitli, 
repudiated idolwor-sliip and strived for unity between Hindus and Mnssalmnns. 

The most outstanding follower of Kabir was Guru Nanak (Iddil-lTjH) 
of the main writers of the ‘Primordial Rook’ (Adi-Grantha), the ounder 

■ < 1*1.1 v>/v Ifl/Y I MO D \ IC** 


UiitJ ui mo - - .... I ]• 

of the Sikh community, rejecting castes and idolworship and 
tence of a personified God. In our opinion I. D. Serebryakov nghlly co. sidei:. 
Ids teachings as a compromise “between llindiiism, Islam and diverse seclaiian 
teachings— one of the phenomena of Ilindu-Muslim cultural synlbesrs . 

In northern India, the teachings of Ramanuja in their Krisliuile sariant 
were continued by Vallabhacharya (Hi78-1530). He preached llie idea of con- 
sistent monism (“Shiuldbadvaitvad’’) and glorified Krishna, ins yon h, H'e 
of nature and called others to the delights of earthly human love (Bliakti- 
Madhurya etc). The supporters of this trend of Bhakli considered tlieove of 
Krishna and Radlia to be the highest ideal e\pre.ssion of the interrelation betAveen 
the divine substance and the human soul. Brajeshwar Varma writes. In he 
Sankhya philosophy, which had a considerable inihience on the Vishnnite B lakli, 

the love of Krishna and Radha are looked upon as the unity ol man and na- 
ture”.^' The community formed by Vallabhacharya was founded on the principle 
of democracy, in it no differences were observed between the ricli and poor, 
between castes and cla.ss, and there e.xisted and atmosphere of simple mutual 

relations between all its ineinbers. 

In Bengal, Chaitanya (Clioitonno, 148fi-1533) was a proiiagator of a 
similar trend of Bhakti, whose teachings as I. A. Tovstikh puls it, ‘clearly 
expressed Ihe leading middle age ideals and notions of humanism, freedom am 
equality of people”.-*^ V. A. Novikova writes, “In the conditions of feudal 
Itengal Chaitanya was the hrst to raise his voice for the emanci|)atioii of man, 
while trying to pull him away from the influence of tlie i)rie.sts, wlio emphasised 
that man was a lielpless crealtire in the hands of the providence, and has no ])ower 
to be his own masler“A^ 

All these preachers of the ideas of Hliakti, while promoting the democrati- 
zation of religion, prepared the ground for tlie spread in India ol poetry, 
humanistic in character and imbued with the spirit of Renaissance. II. R. 
Dwivedi stresses that “flindi Literature from loth century deve!oi)s into a vital 
.school, turns to lofty ideals, starling from this period it enters a new phase of 
development.. A genuine popular literature gathers strength”. 

The protest against the religious dogmas of Hinduism, as a principle of 
Ihougld, is expressed in the poetry connected with the Bhakli movement, in the 
form of tlieological mysticism, which assumed an intercourse with God without 
the help of the clergy and emphasised that cognition of God is achieved by a 
spontaneous contact with Him by means of feelings and not reason. S. K. 
Ranerjee, the Bengali literary critic writes, “It is often been rightly remarked 
of Chandidas that his love lyrics have bridged the gulf between the human and 
the divide. . in Chaitanya we found an individual where humanity and divinity 
were harmoniously blended or we may prefer to say that divinity re\ealed itself 
in and through man”.^^ 

Directed against the Brahmin scholasticism and the idol-worshipping, 
heretical mysticism of Bhakti played a definite role in the ideological opposition 
of the rising popular masses. F. Engels wrote in his work “The Peasant War 
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111 Ciermaiiy - Rcvolulioiiary opposition to feudalism takes place through 
the middle ages. It takes place in accordance with the condition of the times 
eillier in the form of mysticism or in the form of an armed revolt”.62 

can speak of the mysticism of Bhakti, forming a spontaneous conection between 

man and God, as of the mysticism of the renaissance type. Like rationalism 

the mysticism of the renaissance type is in the words of N. I. Conrad, a path 

towards the liberation of man from the power of dogmas, towards an outlet 

in the sphere of a complete spiritual- -and it means creative freedom, and this 

\^as the veiy thing, essential for a forward movement of human thoughts, social 
life, culture and science”. 


While not touching upon the question as to whether the renaissance ten- 
dencies were characteristic of Bhalcti poetry, Rabindra Math Tagore, referring 
to the characteristics of the work of Kabir and Dadu Dayal draws attention to 
the fact that it is imbued with the ideas of liberation of human conscience from 
grip of the dogmas, and this according to him is the essential condition for the 
forward movement of human thought, social life, culture and art, and that it 
rings with an appeal for unity, to overcome religious bigotry and caste preju- 
dices. People who proclaimed unity were like birds who wake up long before 
dawn, and sing in the skies over the still sleeping world, welcoming the approa- 
ching day. The liberation of the spirit, which they proclaimed, is described in 
the ‘Upanishadas’ as vratva, i.e, spirit which is not tied up with any social or 
religious bonds. 


Kabir was one of such heralds : he stood in the front ranks of those who 
opened a new path for India. Another such herald was Dadu. He was also 
able to find sure paths in the jungle of conventionality. He said : 

“My friend, the path of unity attracts rue 

forward, 

This common path does not recognize any 

castes or sects”. 


In another place : 


“Hindus or Mussalmans ; 
All have the same soul’'. 


. .They appealed for humanism and humanness, and struggled for libe- 
rating the people from pride and arrogance, born out of a feeling of dissociation. 
This way towards unity was a genuine Indian way, and in our days Ram Mohan 
Roy (one of the founders of nationalistic ideology and of the movement for 
enlightenment in the first half of 19 th cent.— E. Ch.) opened it again”. 
From this quotation of Tagore, it follows that he could connect with each other 
the renaissance type of humanism and enlightening humanism 

Creation of epos in living popular languages wfis characteristic of Bhakti 
period. Like the European Renaissance, which was founded on an attempt to 
re understand the antiquity, Bhakti poets spread their ideas, striving to find 
support in antiquity, and turned to tho.'^e ancient Indian cultural traditions, 
which were popular amongst the people. Fhit they did not simply restore old 
traditions, but tried to re understand them in relation to the new historical condi- 
tions. A new philosophical interpretation of the ideas and motives of the day 
in a form accessible to the masses, in living colloquial languages and dialects, 
and under the guise of a return to antiquity ; these are the important special 
features of all the Bhakti literature. “Revival of the spiritual traditions of the 
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past could never fit the situation of the time better”/*'* —asserts the Indian 
literary critic Savitri Sinha. It is possible to agree with this, bearing in mind 
that the “revival of antiquity”, just like in the European renaissance, lies in fact 
in the attempt to re-understand. A number of works, permeated with ideas 
of Rhakti, and reflecting the characteristics of the culture of the different parts 
of the country, were written in those days in different parts of India in collo)|uial 
languages and dialects. The heroes of these works as a rule, notes V. K. 
Lamshukov “acquired a significance as historical personalities, real living figures 
whom the period needed, but whom unfortunately, it had not yet found”.’’ 
During this period were written “Ramayana” by the Hindi poet Tulsidas 
(1532—102^), which in the words of the Indian Literary critic Prakashchandra 
Gupta “is known as the most popular book of the people of Hindi speaking area, 
since it calls upon the Indian people to struggle for freedom from the heavy 
adversities, oppression and exploitatin” ; “Ramayana” of Eknath (15i8— 
1599) and the “Mahabharata” by Mukteshwar (Maharashtra, 17lh cent.), in 
which the heroes of the ancient Indian epics fight with the real enemies of tlie 
Maharashtrian people ; the Bengali ‘Ramayana’ by Kirtibasha Ojha (15th- 16th 
cent) in which “the ancient legend of Rama and his dedicated wife Sita recei- 
ved a new interpretation”/^ the Assamese ‘Mahabharata, of Rama Saraswati 
(16lh cent.) where “the stre.ss is laid on the struggle between good and evil, oppre- 
ssion of good by evil, the ultimate victory of the good over evil and the victory of 
the truth”,'*'* and so on. 


Representation of a Hero, born for great deeds, was peculiar to the Euro- 
pean Renaissance, and it is possible to compare it with the idoli/ed heroic concept 
of man, which is peculiar to Rhakti poetry. 

Not restricting themselves to a proclamation of blessings only for the man, 
the Rhakti poets strove for the idea of self-sacrifice of individualism, and to com- 
bine it with an urge for general good. In their poetry, man, mostly in the persons 
of Ram and Krishan as incarnations of the God Vishnu, acts in the capacity of 
a fighter for his own happiness, and against tyranny, smashing the forces of evil 
and giving rise to justice on earth. In Rhakti poetry appeared features, which 
were characteristic to social utopia and which were a challenge to the feudal- 
Brahmanistic ideology, social injustice and violence, which ruled in the India of 
the middle ages. Strivings for happinesss and development of human being and 
his dreams of justice were expressed in Rhakti poetry through religious ideology 
and through the characters of Ram and Krishna. Ram, Krishna and other 
heroes bring forth a reign of general development and put forward the ideals 
of equal rights, social harmony and the unity of the peoples. The authors of 
these works (as also in Europe) were subjected to persecution. They were 
persecuted by the then ruling Mussalman elite and by the reaclinary Hindu 
Brahmin community. Eknath, for example, was brought to trial in front of the 
highest Brahmin court at Benaras for his Ramayana. A. R. Barannikov writes 
about the oppressions Tulsidas was subjected to for his Ramayana, and so on. 

The Rhakti moxement and the literature connected with it can be consi- 
dered as a crisis of the scholastic world outlook of the middle ages. An interest 
in the earthly human being and his inner world, and an urge to open up Nature 
and the human character in his interrelations with his surroundings- these 
were the most important stimuli for the development of Bhakti poetry. 

The humanistic character of Rhakti poetry appears, first and foremo.st 
in the interpretation of the traditional avatars. In his sense the following asse* 
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lion by K M Paiiikkar is of interest : “According to the new universally accepted 
doctrine of the Hindus, whenever the state of human society requires to be regene- 
rated, divinely inspired men are born for the purpose. They are avataras but 
only part avataras, not the Godhead himself in human form, but only men with 
such part of divine powers as is required for the purpose in hand”.**^ First 
and foremost, avataras are poculiar only to the school of Sagun Bhakti. 
II. 1 . Dwivedi writes, “For Bhakti a spontaneous communication with the diety 
was essential, and for this communication avataras became an essential 
means Avataras and Bhakti poetry are full of practical matters The true 
saiK tity and the truth of life is not in the temples or the mosques, in the Veda- 
iitas or in the Koran, but in the human being, in his life on this earth, in his 
selflessness, kindness, honour, and fairness. Kahir says 

If you spend all your life praying and following rites, 
on will not achieve freedom, you long for, after death, 

H s a lie, that after you flie you wdl merge with God, 

1 hen why should you spend your life in prayers, searching 

the road to death” 

God exists in the soul of every human being, so service to a simple man is 
c(|uiva!ent to loowing to God. Kabir exclaims : 

“Oh Man ! What are you doing in the temple? 

Ram is not there, he lives in your heart ! 

Braginsky (piotes the following lines from Jalaluddin Riimi : 

“Oh those, who search for God,— God that’s you ! 

There is no need to search for him ; 

It’s you ! It’s you !’’ *^5 

Ihese lines are in tune with Kabir’s verse. Gofis born in human guise, 
freciiiently turn into earthly people, in the Bhakti poetry, and iiecome ideal 
heroes of their type. Sa^itri Sinlia writes, “Ideals of many kind were set up 
tlirough the creation of tlie character of Ram, the Man of liighteous Conduct, 
whereas in the character of Krishna, the incarnation of Amorous Blayftdness 
joy and sport were portrayed”.'’*^ In this very manifestation of human images, 
also appear tlie realistic lemlencies in Bhakti poetry, which can be compared 
with the realism of Renaissance in Europe.'’'^ 

Turning to the traditional epic subjects, the Bhakti poets imbued them 
with vitally true and humanitarian content. The Indian literary critic Rangeya 
RaghaN' writes— “In ‘Valrniki Ramayana', there is not a word of childhood 
amusements of Rama and his brothers —Main attention is given to the piaise 
of Rama’s heroic feats — This blank in the description of Rama’s life, was, to 
some extent tilled by Tulsidas”.**^ Although Tulsidas also considered the 
surrounding reality as only ‘Maya’, the episodes connected with Rama’s birth 
and the years of his childhood appear from his Ramayana, to be real. 

The idea of boundless love and selfle.'^s devotion to God was embodied 
in Surdas’s poetry in tfie form of terrestrial mutual relations between people. 
Especially close to simple people was Lord Krishna, who answered all the ideals 
of an Indian farmed- gay, brave, resourceful, singing joyous songs. This 
image, which was traditional in the ancient and middle-age Indian literature, 
becomes complete with Surrlas, with new humanitarian content. The Indian 
literary critic R. S, Sharnia Muiishi, justiliably writes that “Surdas’s Krishna 
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is not an opressor. He is a friend, of the poor and is easily approachal)le. He 
does not believe in casta or Creed". 

At times Surdas seems to forget that Krishna is a God. He stands in 
front of us as a normal village youngster ; a humorous, mischievous, merry 
jester. "Surdas’s Krishan is a loving person, who is able to love and 
to value love".'** Indian scholars note that for Surdas the ideas of Hhakti 
were only a distinctive form of expressing the leading views of his time. Munshi 
continues— "Surdas was a graet humanitarian. The blind poet spread the 
message of love and amity among human beings".’^ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Bhakti poets treat Radlia’s love for 
Krishna allegorically, showing her as an ideal aspiration of human soul to unite 
with God, they achieve a great deal of expressiveness and truthfulness in tlieir 
descriptions of amorous feelings. The inniience of folklore was reflected in 
the love lyrics of the Bhakti poets. Tlie popular song-poetic traditions of 
India had a noticeable influence on the works of the poetess Miral)ai (149!)— 

^ bridal devotion to her Lord Krishna is pure, graceful and 
noble —writes R. V. Frivedi. With all the plentitude and passion she 
exposes the world of feelings and emotional experiences of a loving woman. 

"His beautiful appearance has cast a spelt on me, 

He has tilled all of niv beiiur, 

o’ 

Can 1 now live without my lover. 

Williout him, who is the rootlet of the 
tree of my life".'^ 

Lo\e in iMirabais poetry does not consume the soul, but brings hapj)iness 

and inspiration. Savilri Sifdia notes, "The beauty of lier poetry is like the 

healthy and affectionate beauty of the naive, fancv free and self-willed villa<^e 
girl".'-* ‘ ^ 

For the sake of her love towards Krislina, Radha is prepared to sacritice 
all that is dear to her in life. 

"File creator made him, so the girls would perish. 

Caste, family— everything is lost, 

Hie whole world will know about me, 

I was of a high birth, and now I have 

brought disgrace to my parents and father-in-law”'" 

In these verses of the Bengali poet Handash, there is not even a hint of 

some supernatural, divine love Only simple human relations are expressed 
in them. * 

V. A. Novikova notes : "In many poems Krishna is shown as a young 
yi age cowherd, and Radha as the woman, who is prepared to sacrifice every- 
hing for the sake of her love and personal happiness. In the conditions of 
leudal India such poetry elevated the human being, opened up a rich world of 
feelings am desires, strengtliened the belief in its creative forces and its right 
to he the ruler of its own destiny. As .1, S. Ghosh points out, Vishnuite odes 
can be considered to be exceptionally romantic poetry (without any allegorical 
sense). In this case, they represent, an absolutely new phenomenon in the liter- 
ature 01 the niK die ages, wlien human love towards another human being 
lnid.s a special value, like all other things connected with a human beitm" 

In these assertions of V. A. Novikova about the Bengali poetry of Bhakti those 

12 
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You may drink tlie pure and holy water 
Living your life in holy Benares. 

You are working in vain, says Kabir 
Only living love for God can save you”.” 

Praising the beauty of the feelings of love and the joy of meeting 
one, the humanist poet throws a challenge at the morals of the middle 
opposes the church hypocrisy and bigotry. 


the loved 
ages, and 


“You are cursed, if you have not seen 
Love, have not walked along its path : 

You are like a guest, who has entered a dark 
Deserted and cold house”.’s 


l\Iystical love for God, which with Kabir is transformed into real human 
leeiings, cleans a person and drives him to raise, higher ideals. 

“At the meeting the two who are in love”^^ 

The poison of selMove turns into wonderful amrit”.^*^ 

In this worht only love is immortal. In comparison to it, even God 
appears to be not so mighty and omnipotent. 

‘‘Real Happiness lies only in love 
all the rest is just fuss and anxiety. 

Mortal are you. For exerybody is mortal : 

Mortal are demons and mortal are gods”.*^^ 

It is well known that the ideas of the earthly embodiment of divine love, 
which appear in the Bliakti poetrj^ also served as the main subject matter of the 
Sufi love poetry, which, along witli the Rhakti poetry, was widespread in India 
during the 15lh — 17lli centuries and was genetically and typologically related 

^ 1 “a great deal of ide ological and artistic 
resemblance between the western European loNe sonnets of this period and the 
classical gazals of the Sufi school”. This resemblance, in his words “is seen in 
high idealism of the feelings of love, sublimating the ardent sensuality in an 
image of spiritualized love, in the rigidity of the traditional and unalterable 
metrical forms, and in a slight banality of poetical symbolism increasing all the 
more with the epigoni of the classical style of the renaissance type lyrics”.®^ 


PART II 


Folk Tendency and Its Appearance 

Folk characler has been the most important feature of the Bhakti poetry, 
just as in the best poetical works of the European Renaissance. A. iM. Dyakov 
remarks : “For the majority of the people in India, this literature, developing 
with the movement and which had so far been popular amongst masses, now 
became truly folk literature”.^ Living human figures like Krishna, Radlia, 
Rama, Sita and other heroes of Rhakti aie well known to common people of 
India and have been their ideals. That is why they ha\e become and inalienable 
part of the spiritual life of the people. Leading humanistic ideas, expressed by 
Siirdas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaudidas and other poets connected witli the Bhakli 
movement, are really popular and near to foklore. Tlie themes, tiie characters 
and the subject matter have been taken from the very life of the common people. 
H. P. Dwivedi asserts, that “the popularity of Siirdas is, to a very large extent, 
explained by his lively organic connection with the foklore. It is impossible 
not to notice in ‘Sursagar’ the development of some ancient musico-poetical 
tradition which has not come down to us”.- 

In Bhakti poetry, true-to-life descriptions of human feelings and lives are 
accompanied by a realistic portrayal of nature. V. P. Trivedi writes, “Narsingha 
lo\es nature and the background of nature that lie delineates in the description 
of the lila of Krishna conveys the impression of reality”.^ 

With the help of the descriptions of nature the inner world and the outer 
aspects of man are unfolded. In liie landscape, philosophical and love poetry 
of Bhakti, the human beauty harmonically merges witli the beauty of nature. 

In the poetry of Bengali poet Gobindo Das, Krishna seems to .see the whole 
of surrounding world in the face of the lovestruck Radha. 

‘Where appear the agitated eyebrows 
Waves of .lanuma do play 
Where falls her tremulous gaze 
Blue Lotuses do appear 
Where I see her tender smile 
Blossom Jasmine and lilies”.** 


V. A Novikova Motes-‘Tor the fuvst time ia Bengali literature, a world 

of spiritual moods full of happy, thrilling and strong feelings, a world of 

flowers, trees and diverse phenomena of nature, came to plav such an important 
role in poetical characterization’’.^ ‘ 

The whole system of literary descriptive means of the lyric poetry of Bhakti 
IS organically connected with Indian nature and serves till' now as a sornrce of 
deve opment of Indian poetry. Siirdas and other Bhakti poets rai.sed many 

^ f ", Hindu-Muslim enmity. Jagannath Sharma wrifes ‘•fn Surcl^s 
poe ry, one hears the \oice not only of the poet but of the whole people In 
1 are expre.ssed the painful and .sad feelings of the truly popular poet who had 
thought deeply about the bitter fate of his compatriots”.*^ * 
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Kabir’s poelry is distinguished by a special social sharpness ; 

“The rich roll in luxury, and waste their riches, 
lliey enjoy life, and shower gold on the dancers 
lint the poor let him but try and ask for a piece of bread, 

And he wdl be driven away, as if his misfortune 
Is no concern of theirs”.’ 

, . /.’’f , European Renaissance, protest against religious orthodoxy 

Sli Sm n^ chfracterS ofS 

answered at that tune the vital interests of the popular masses, who S co^ 
pie ely dependent on the Hindu and Muslim priesthood. Thus, Kabir asserts 
Ihat^a man cannot achieve true happine.ss and freedom by worshiping soulless 


“To bow before an idol, made of stone, 
considering it to be the creator, 

Is like wallowing in darkne.s.s. 

Man bows before a stone, which never 
answei's his j)rayers 

Hliiuled by self-interest, he kills his honour 
By stretching out before a stone”. 


Kabir maliciously laughs at the religious hypocrites, 
off from them the mask of hypocrisy and deceipt. In his 
poet draws a brilliant picture of a brahmin glitton : 


relentlessly tears 
satirical poem the 


They wear a dhoti, three and a lialf yards in length, 
Their legs are entangeled in three folds 
On their necks hang beads, 

In their hands they hold mugs. 

Hut is it possible to name these scoundrels, 


The servants and ascettics of Rama ? 

'riiese are the rogues of Benares. 

I don’t consider him an ascetic, 

\^'ho devours food by the basket...” 

The folk-mindedness of the Bhakti poets is seen also in the fact that 

having established a direct connection between man and God, as if by equating 

the terrestrial and divine, they, to some extent emphasize the equality between 

man and woman, founded on that mutual love which is the strongest and the 
most idolizable feeling. 


Throughout Bhakti poetry, the ideas of a kind and just God answer the 

interests of the people. God in Bhakti poetry, not only personifies the abstract 

qualities like iindness and justice, but he is also a friend and helpmeet of man, 

and lakes part along with him, in his labours. That is why work acquires a 

divine meaning, I found God in a weaver’s workshop”, admits the poet in one 
of his poems. 


“For you the readers of Puran, the meaning 
of world is dark, 

But to me, the weaver, it is clear 
like a stretched out cloth”.® 
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Contradiclonj Tendencies 

In Khakti poetry, features characteristic of the new ciilliire, combine 
with the elements, typical of tlie medieval scholastic world outlook. The 
wiropean Renaissance also, in its ideological aesthetic content was not uniform 
1. b. Braginsky notes “A clash between two contradictory tendencies-popular 
and aristocratic-vyas characteristic of Renaissance. Thomas Moore has 
brilliantly expressed the general interests in his social utopia, and Francesco 

ButTndrpd'll"'^”*® : People-it is a mad monster, full of doubts and mistakes. 
l!ri pf , prominent repre.sentatives of the Renaissance”." Simi- 

ariy Bhakti poetry is a genuine popular development, connected with the 
emocra ic a.spirations of the Bhakti movement, in the form of popular protests 
agains he feudal-Brahmanistic ideology, an ideology whilh was moS 

ThTTecS'"'''''" ‘ ‘I religio-philo.sophicifl 

^'Sterns. The peculiar combination of the progressive and con.servative ele- 

.oS; SCTniil" "" “"‘“'‘"“'T of 

of “‘f opposing tendencies appears in the works 

of the same poet. An interlacing of the popular and the feudal-Brahmanistic 
raenks is especially noticeable in the works of Tulsidas (l.TT’— III'?/,) 
remaining in the frame work of tlie orthodox Hindu philosophical svste,/ 

siibstlinL*^'^*'^^l'^* ® reflection of the divine 

tlie higher castes, and was considereil to be closed for the b v cal ' \ 

b" nJ irSS: t?::" "V" 

could not help reflecting the reality and' the truthoHib 

gexa nagrnn, tlie well-known Indian man of leters, notes “On Iho nno i 
strength and energrto MVopte2ii\i”“o''' '•‘se to the 

jpHp-ssESiiras?; 

111 Kabir’s poetry also alone w t H p ^’ r'"' tendencies. 

|.ro,lS F- Engels. “Called lor gianls and 
'Oels os Raid ; Siml.s \ ir.LTTSas N <lisU»g«ishMl 
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languages and dialecls of India, lii the development and formation of modern 
languages like Hindi, Bengali, iMarathi, Gujarati, Assamese and others, great 
services were rendered by the Bhakti poets, who came from the lower castes. 
They gave up classical Sanskrit, the traditional literary language of the middle 
ages and created wonderful works in living spoken languages. It is well known, 
that F. Engels considered the appearance of classical literature in popular lan- 
guages as a great achievemnet of the Renaissance. He wrote : “In Italy, France 
and Germany a new literature arose, the first modern literature ; shortly after- 
wards came the classical epochs of English and Spanish literature”. 

Ramvilas Sharma emphasizes that, “Bhakti poetry disproves the fabrica- 
tions of the English imperialists, that only the British conquest in our country 
created the conditions for cultural renaissance. In fact Bhakti poetry serves to 
a much larger extent as the democratic foundation... of a new really folk 
culture”. II. B. Dwivedi writes, “Hindi literature of the period confirms the 
idea that only great aims can give birth to great literature”. 


Ilindii-Miislim Cultural Synthesis 

From 7th century A. D. elements of Muslim culture start infdtrating into 
India. In the 12th century north-western and northern regions of the country 
were conquered by feudal-martial aristocracy acting under the banner of Islam. 
By and by its rule spread all over the country. In the Delhi Sultanate (13th- 
Ibth cents.), the Moghul Empire (16thT9th cents.), the state of Rahmanids and 
others, the state religion, as is known, was Islam. In the struggle for power, 
the interests of Hindu and Muslim feudal aristocracy clashed, but the interests 
of the working classes, both Hindu and Muslim, who opposed social injustice 
and feudal yoke, coincided. As the famous Indian scholar Tara Chand writes ; 
“The Muslims wlio came into India made it their home. They lived surrounded 
by Hindu people and a state of perennial hostility with them was impossible. 
^intual intercourse led to mutual understanding. Thus Muslims prepared 
to fuul a via media whereby to live as neighbours. The effort to seek a new life 
led to the development of a new culture which was neither exclusively Hindu 
nor purely Muslim. It was indeed a Miislim-Hindu culture”.^® 

Ramvilas Sharma notes that, “The Muslim Sufis and poets adopted the 
local languages and culture, facilitated the elimination of Ilindu-Muslim diffe- 
rences, and the strengthening in India of the foundations of a national culture 
and a national self-consciousness”,^^ Muslim ideology, Persian culture and 
Persian language, in the words of A. M. Dyakov, “had a great influence on 
the structure of govenment, culture and languages of the Indian people... 
Significant sections of the populatin, especially artisans and farmers voluntarily, 
and also at times compulsorily accepted Islam... along with the sectarian move- 
ments of the Hindus appeared .sectarian movements of the Muslims, which 
in their social essence did not differ from those of the Hindus”. 

The Hindu-Muslim cultural synthesis promoted the development of renai- 
ssance traditions in Indian culture, particularly in the Bhakti poetry. Pandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru notes that before the conditions for the synthesis appeared 

...in North India cidtural decay was evident. Fixed beliefs and a rigid social 

structure prevented social effort and advance”. As a result of the inter- 
actions of the two cultures “There were many changes in India and new impulses 
brought freshness and life to art and architecture and other cultural patterns. 
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And yet all this was the result of two old-world patterns coming iitlo contact, 
both of which had lost their initial vitality and creative vigour and were set in 
rigid frames”.^® B. N. Luniya writes that “Consequently tlie spirit of tlie 
synthesis and mutual harmony led to the growth of a new synthesised culture 
— which was neither purely Hindu nor entirely Muslim, but a happy fusion 
of the best eleements of the two".'^^ 

While referring to the fact, that the syjithesis of Iliiulu-Mi^liin culture 

found its expression in literature, architecture, scul[)ture, music, painting, 

dances, and in life in social customs and norms of behaviour, rituals and festivals 

etc., Bt. Jawaharlal Neliru says, tliat of no less an inifiortance was the influence 

of Eastern Iranian culture, intdtrating from Central Asia, on the revival of 

Indian culture in the middle ages, lie writes : “Babur.. ..had come from the 

North, where the Timiirial Renaissance was flourishing in his homelands in 

Central Asia, and tlie influence of the art and cidture of Iran was 
strong”.^^ 

Indian historians, Muzumdar, Roy Chaudhuri and Datta, feel that the 
llindu-iMuslim cultural synthesis had already started in the pre-Miighul India, 
and that it called tor a renovation of complete Indian culture, and promoted 
its imhition^ witli the new spirit of innovation and Renaissance. “As in litera- 
ture and religion, so in art and architecture, the Mughul period was not entirely 
an age of innovation and renaissance, but of a continuation and culmination 
of proce.sses that had their beginning in the later Turko-Afghan period. In 
fact ilie art and architecture of the period after 1520, as also of tlie preceding 

period, represent a happy mingling of Muslim and Hindu art traditions and 
elements”. 

As regards the synthetic character of the Mughul culture as a qualitativelv 

new culture, the English indologist A. L. Rasham writes, “The Mughul period 

was one of great splendour and has left its mark on India in the form of many 

lovely buudings, wherein Islamic and Hindu motifs often blended in a nerfect 
unity * 

As a result of the Ilindu-Musliin cultural synthesis a disliiictive architec- 
tural style came inlo being which was distinguished by the lightness and elegance 

0 forms, seventy and beauty of design and by the organic merger of the best 
examples of Hindu and Muslim architecture. The architectural structures of 
Indo-Mughul art of northern India in 16th- 18th cents, remarkably differ from 

1 r ^“"ciful style, massive and with plentiful 

blind decorations. Thus, in the architecture of of Fatehpnr-Sikri (City of 

Victory) built during the reign of the Mughul emperor Akbar in 1.660, elements 

of art peculiar to he European and Central Asian Renaissance are found and 

an urge or an araalpraation of diverse architectural schools and an urge towards 

B r^'u.rrtr forms is e.xpressed. The IndiL scholar 

. C. Upadhyaya writes in his article ‘.Sources of Indian culture” : ‘‘A whole 

haij came oyer the held of Indian architecture when new measures and forms 

are given to it by the newcomers. The ancient standards and forms are laS 

bldldings."'“^ “ “ “ f'm look of the 

M regions predominantly inhahited bv the 

Mus ims, but It becomes effective even in such far flung places as Raiasthan 
Mathura, Vriiidawana, Kashi, Madurai and the distant Kathmandu ' ’ 
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Muslims lake their models from Arabia, Persia, Farghana, but the Hindu 
archilecls who shape them make them local and much of the look of the mos- 
ques, tombs and palaces becomes local”. ^5 

The renaissance tendencies developed in the medieval paintings also, which 
reflected very little of the peoples’ life. They appear more graphically in the 
HjViput school of paintings, which is permeated with Die ideas of Bhakti (1550— 
l/oO). B. N. Liiniya writes “Krishna in all liis varied character was the central 
ligme of the Rajput painting, .the man passion, pathos, compassion, sym- 
pathy, afleclion, love, mercy and other human virtues were despicted in realistic 
sketches by the facile brush of the Rajput painters”^^ Indian shcolars note 
the synthetic cluiracler of the Rajput scliool of painting, its living connection 
with the ancient Indian classical lieritage ami the best traditions of the Islamic 
ait. B. N. Luniya continues, — “The ancient Hindu school of painting, a suc- 
cessoi of the classical Ajanta frescos was not eclipsed by new schools of pain- 
ting, which had ajrpeared under the Moghuls. On the contrary, the introduc- 
tion to the Persian and Moghul schools served as a strong stimulus for its revival. 
The process was considerably sirnpliried, thanks to the revival of Hinduism and 
Hha!<ti culture, the dramatic content of temple jirocessions, colourful religious 
rituals and a deep interest in mylliology”.^^ 

1 he urge in the Indian ()aintings, as in the European ones, to free them- 
selves from feudal oppression and religious dogmatism was accompanied by 
the awakening of a lively interest in Man, iiis inner world ami the nature surro- 
unding him. 1 his urge led to a new understanding of the beauty of man. A 
vital and brigiit image of man, unrestrained in his feelings, in love with life and 
the blooming nature surrounding him, emerges from the paintings of Rajput 
artists. At the same time Indian artists, like the European painters of Renai- 
ssance, made use of the traditional religiornythological subjects. 

Ttie Indian art critic Diidvar Kaushik notes,— “As we go dee[)er in Rajfuit 
jiainlings, it becomes easier to breathe, we start feeling more and more the 
whiff of fresh air . . nature ami the world of human feelings are presented in 
them, just as if the arthist is looking at the world through the eyes of a child, 
who has just started realizing his siirrouuflings”.^^ Rajput paintings are distin- 
guished by glowing colours : fre^h greenery, bright flowers and ripe fruits. 
And in the middle of this blossoming nature stands man— Krishna and Radha, 
shown in all the complex range of amorous feelings and experiences : arguments 
and reconciliations, separations and meetings, sorrow and happiness. “In this 
other world the human feelings appear to he holy, be it love, separation, bhakti 
and so on”.^^ Dinkar Kausliik sees in the humanistic content and the innova- 
ting form of Rajput paintings, a reflection of general conformity with the deve- 
lopment of world culture. lie writes : ‘ Before the earliest Rajput painting 
appeared, in the 17th century, a grandio'^e cultural revolution had already taken 
place in the whole world. The Italian artist Giotto (1275— 1337— E.Ch.) flung 
open the doors of renaissance in the European art.. The progress of natural 
sciences and humanities was then reflected in the works of Italian artists Masac- 


cio (1401-1428-E.Ch.), Raphael Santi (1483-1520-E.Ch.), Michelangelo 
(1475_1564-E.Ch.)., Leonardo da Vinci (1452-ir)10-E.Ch.) . . This very 
tendency is also traced in the wmrks of outstanding Japanese masters of the 13th- 
14th centuries, Sotansy, Koetzii, and Korin. In the Persian Court (in Herat 
to be exact— E. Ch.) the great painter Rehzad (1440— 1514— E.Ch), paved the 
way through his works, for the painters, who depicted the real world in a new 
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The Indian scholar connects the flourishing of artistic represenlatioii 
in Rajput school of paintings, with this very current in the history of world 
culture and talks about its inclination towards an ddequate reflection of the 
actual reality and of human being. 


Bhakti poetry stimulated the development of art forms, popular with masses. 
A song-and-dance drama with Vaishnavite themes— Ramlilo and Krishnalila— 
representing mass carnivals, was born and became widespread. Farces f Swan gs 
in North India, burrakatha in Andhra, and so on), and satirical interludes in 
mystery drama are distinguished by sharp social expose's. Topical, heroic popu- 
lar performances acquires wide popularity (Tarnasha in Maharashtra). During 
this period a transformation of traditional art of dancing takes place in India, 
new dances on themes from ‘Rarnayana’ and ‘Mahabharat’ are horn.^^ 


By the end of IGth century appeared Kathakali, a folk dance, which has wort 
wide popularity in modern India. Indian scholars connect its origin with the 
migration and modihcation of the ancient Indian dance of worsliip Ki'ishuattam. 

Significant changes look place in Indian musical culture also. Hindu 
and Muslim motives harmonically combine in the songs and music of I he Sufis. 
Some Muslim ruler*.'^, encouraged in their courts, the development of all types 
and forms of musical art. R. S. Upadhyaya notes— ‘Tndian, Fersian, Arabian 
styles of music merged together in the court of Alauddin Kliilji (I3tli— I'ilh cent.) 
His darbar acquired great fame as a collection of rare talents, Hindu and 
Muslim singers and musicians, like Clianga, Fatukh, Nazar Khan, Baliroz, 
Amir Khusro, Dehliya and other remarkable masters”. 


A further merging of Hindu and Muslim musical cultures took place a few 
centuries later in the court of Emperor Akbar. B. S. Upadhjmya asserts, that 
“Tansen brought it to perfection . . There music was always the unifying source, 
which removed tlie differences between the two religious communities”.^^ 
B. N. Luniya wrile.«, that “Some Muslim critics consider that the synthesis of 
Iranian and Indian music led to the appearance of a new musical style, which 
excels both the components in its rohnement and fascination”.^^ 


The peculiar manifeslalion of the renaissance tendencies in medieval 
Indian culture is hIso noticeable in narrative prose, which impressed the oral 
folk works— for example in the storie and anecdotes about the wise Birbal, 
emperor Akbar’s adviser and minister. If Bhakti poetry may be considered as 
a lyric-romantic trend in medieval Indian literature witii its typically glorified 
heroes like Ram and Krishna, then “Birbaliana”, to some extent, may be con- 
sidered as a satirical trend and a social utopica of the middle class city dwellers. 
The individual man and personality are represented in it. Ideas of social 
justice are expres.sed in literature more directly without any religious 
covering. The cliaracler of wise and humorous Birbal, appearing in 
medieval India, is a personification of popular optimism and an original form 
of protest against oppression and injustice. All literature connected with the 
name of Birbal is full of sharp social satire, directed against oppressor and 
exploiter, the hypocritic Brahmins and the ignorant Muslim Mullahs. It is 
imbued with the centuries old dream of the popular masses, about a righteous 

luler— pathon and defender of the people, the ideal kingdom in which a common 
man can live easily and happily. 

In tlie course of the renaissance tendencies, apparently it is possiide also 
to consider the development in India during 16th-17th centuries, the genre of 

13 
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lno!;raj,l,ios of preachers and liliakti poets. [( is known, that the lives of .saints 
in lins.Ma, are .sonielimes related to pre-Renaissance literature. D. S. Likhachev 
wriles- Lileralnre recedes more and more from its original unity and infantile 
mi.sshapemiess. It breaks up according to the newly forming nationalities, 
1)1 oaks lip accoremg to themes and genres, comes more and more in stronger 
con acts with the local realities. .More and more new events, demand their 
own eliicK ahon. need for sermons and pnblicisLic (journalistic) es-say.s, dedi- 
ca tod 0 the vital prohlems of local reality, appears’k^s “Such diverse creative 
iiiduidnalities like teofan Grek and Andrei Rublev, the expressive style of the 
.iissian dironograiiher Epifanii Premudry, Rakhomii Logofet and the etno- 
loiial 'Novel about Peter and Fevroniya .\lurom.skvs”, belong in equal measure 
lo I lie pi e-Jleiiais.^^aiico period in Russia.’"*'* 

I liming to the life of a common man was an important step in the forma- 
ion o! world lileraliiro and in iilling it with himianislic content. Aiming at 
(Toaling images of ideal people, authors of biographies, often moved away from 
tlie realities of their lives, writing conditional biographies of the repre.seiilatives 
ol anii-leiidal religio-reformalive movemeni, in which they sometimes parti- 
(‘ipaled as llic avlars’ ol' Loid Vishnu. 

Along \vilii Ihis, in Ihese typical lives ol saiiils, one often comes across, 

III a iii()ie expressive form than in Ihiddhisl jalahas, true sketches of peoples’ 
lues. I liey conlain a great deal of historico-Gthnological material about medieval 
India and imf)ose the moral and religion.s princi[)!es of niedieval Vaishnavism. 

In the 'Tlaiiand of the Hhakts” (Rhaklamala) poet Nahhadas (IGth 
(eiitmy), \\Iiile narrating about tiip life ol Vaislmavite community, and about 
the oiitslaiiding j)oet Surdas, draw.-^ true |)ictures of Indian reality. The annalist 
poet, xxhile describing the wonders, which can be performeil by the Rhakts, 
nari’ales some historical tacts, jiarlicularly the meeting between Surdas and 
emperor Akbai'.*' It is in this seiue, that these biographies already included 
Mioelemenl ol world literature notes V. .\. Novikova. In the lives of Indian 
saints, experiences full of artistic literature and folklore are accumulated, and 
they incorpoarate infoi’ination about (tiverse sciences. 

In liis iiefter known biography of Cdiaitanya, “The neclor of Chaitanya’s 
activities ((diaitannachaiitamrit), the Rengali poet Krishnadas Kaviraj (1517 — 
,l()l.)) made use of, in the words of V. A. Novikova, scientinc cull, and poetical 
literature in llengali and Sanskiat” as aRo “the oral stories and evidences of 
(’haitanya’s contemporaries, his pupils and followers’’.-*'' In the works of this 
genre, man lakes jiart as an independent [)ersonaIily, in all its complex mutual 
relations willi his surroundings and environment, \\ hile noting the close bond 
between Chaitanya's Itiography and reality, I. A. Tovsiikli writes, that the 
ligure ol tliis “great defender of common people” presents itself as a “very human 
and lively figure”.*'* 

This is how, for evample, Niltyananda, a Rhakti preacher and one of 
Chaitanya’s pupils, is depicted in the works of Krishnadas : 

“Dark comploxioned, brilliant and wide-shouldered, 

A brave athlete, whom Kamdev met, 

Slender leg^^ and arms, tender eyes, 

A serrf on the shoulders, snd a silk bandage 

on the things”^*.. 
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The Himlu jMiisliiii ciillural synlhesis appeared in sonllieni pai'Ls of India 
also. Many Indian scholars in Urdu lilerature, notice a great developniont ot 
Urdu literature in Deccan in the 14lli— 17lh centiirie.s. Ilain llabn Saksena'-, 
Ehtishain HiissaiiD^, Mnhainniad Sadiq^' and esi)ecially .Mahninddin Ivadir 
Zor, coiinerl, the nourishing of cultural life in the Deccan lir.st and foremost in 
tlie kingdoms of llijapur and Golkonda, with the llindn-iMiisliin cullni’al syn- 
thesis, in tlie books specially dedicated to Deccan, “Sketclies of Hyderabad 
literature”^^ and “History of Deccan Literature".'*'' This synthesis, ap])earing 
as a result of Muslim ])enetrations from the North to tiie sontbern p.irls of 
India, was reflected in the religio -philosophical and cnltnral splieres of life. 
Ihe widely spread ideas of the Dhakti movement prepared tlie ground for the 
ideas of Sufism, brought with them by the Muslim invaders, and foi' its ada|ita- 
tiou of local grounds. Here, n tiie Deccan, many norms of liteialiire wore 
laid in Urdu, cliaracterised by the repudiation of a blind imitation of classical 
I’ersion poetry, and by the utilization of local foklore. 

The official language of the Kinguloms became not I'liarsi, but Dakbani, 
rich with llraj vocabulary. Tbe specific character of this language mailo if imssi- 
ble for tlie Deccan poets to make use of tlie Indian metric system along with tfie 
Persian theory of poetry, and especially tlie Persian arnz. Tlie Deccan poetry 
in Urdu is dislingnislied by its diver.<e forms and styles, .\long witli I lie typically 
Persian matbnavis (by Nusrati) there are also tbe hymn-verse, based on Hie rules 
of Indian poetics (Ibrahim Adil-Shah). In tbe works of one and I be same 
poet the Snliaii ‘knliyaP of “Hiistan” type get along with the indegeneons Indian 
cycle of “.seasons” (In the works of Muhammad Knli Kntb-Shab). Majority 
of the authors, all the same n.^e traditional Persian metaphors, keeping the ima- 
gery local and Indian. 

.Amongst the ma.sters of Deccan, the poets of Golkonda- Mnliammad 
Knli Kutb-Shah (End of l.jth— llitli centuries) and lbn-.\isliati (ITtb coni.) 
deserve special attention. Mnbammad Knli Kntb-.Shab, like the aclivisis of 
the European Renabssance, was an enlightened ruler, a poet and a iiatron of arts 
ami literature. In his works, the llindn-Muslim synthesis is conspicuous. 
Hall Hindu by birth, he followed Akbar's jiolicy of tolerance and encunra<Ted 
the development of local culture. .'Inhammad Knli Kntb-Shah gave eimal 
attention to the Persian patterns and the Indian cla.ssics. Like the poets of the 

European Renaissance, be also created in verse a full-blooded, lively imimum of 
his beloved, an Indian dancer, and later Ihe cpieen Hyder-Alaluil. 

In the works of Ibn Nishati democratic and anti-court trends are clearly 
expressed. In his celebrated masnavi, "Plinlban" (Flower bed), a IradilionaHy 
Indo Iranian jioetic subject received a concrete dermition on Indian soil ie 
a iairy lable acquired a real conflict. His works are an example of con.scious 

syntlietization ol Persian and Indian pictnresqiieness. NMsIiali's poetry stood 
against the court “poetry of eliqnelte.s". ‘ ^ 

In the works of other Deccan poets Tana Shah and Tabai (end of 17lli 
cent.) a striving for miderstanding oneself as an aiitbor for others is nliceable 
be iiersonality pnnci])le becomes more profound, and patriotic Heelings e'.iire.s.s 
liemselyes. Urns in the introduction to the ma.snavi “Bahram-o Giil" (Baliram 
and Gill, beginning of 8th cent.), the poet Tabai, wishes that his ver.se be read 
m e\ery hoii.se. Breaking tbe traditional stock phrivses of masnavi Tabai 
edicates the tenth canto of the poem to his home town, Hyderabad The 
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ol wise and w ily Birbal" (Moscow, 1908), the renaissance tendencies have been discussed. 
A short section "Motives of renaissance in the poetry of Bhakti”, has been included 
in our essay "l lindi literature” (Atoscow, 1968). Indian literature of the middle ages, 
as well as the literature of renaissance type, has been dealt with by I. S, Rabinovich in 
his book "Forty centuries of Indian literature” (Moscow, 1970). E. V. Raevskaya also 
sticks to a similar point of view in the te.\t-book "Literature of the East in the Middle 
Ages”. Moscow’, 1970. 


The following works may be invluded in these types ; V. A. Novikova, An essay on 
history of Bengali literature in the Xth-.XVIIth cents. Leningrad, 1965; N. V. Gurov 
and Z. N. Pctrunicheva. Telugu literature. Moscow, 1967 ; "Treatise on Surdas” 
by G. V. Tsvetkov and on Kabir by N. B. Gafurova and a few other theses. 

N. A. Vishnevskaya : Some typological characteristics and national features of the 
Indian literature of the modern age— "Problems of enlightenment in the w'orld literature”. 
Atoscow, 1970 ; p. 283. 


Ibid ; p. 285. 

Collected works "Literature of Renaissance” ; Moscow, 1967; p. 469. 

A. N. Veselovsky, Collected works, Vol. : HI. St. Peterburg 1968 ; p. 124, 

N. .A. Vishnevskaya : Op. cit, p. 286. 

"Istoria Indii v srednie veka”— Ato'^cow, 1968; p. 651. 

N. 1. Conrad : Op. cit; p. 8. 

"Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsiklopediya” (Soviet historical encyclopedia). Vol. II ; 
p. 604. 


"Istoria Indii v sredniya veka” (History of India in the middle ages) pp. 288-289. 

A. 1. Levkovsky : "Osobennosti razvitiya kapitalizma v Indii” (Special features of 
the development of capitalism in India) Aloscow', 1963; pp. 8-9. 

.A. I, Chicherov : " Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Indii pered angliskim zavoevaniem” 

(Economic development of India before the English conquest) Alo‘^cow, 1955; p. 255. 

Ibid; pp. 152-153. 156. 



“Istoria Indii. . 


A. At. Dyakov : Op. cit : p. 8. 

K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected w^orks. Vol. 21 ; p. 314. 

Rabindranath Tagore— Vol. 8. Calcutta, 1953, p. 411. 

Quotation from H. P. Dwivedi , 'Hindi Literature’, Delhi, 1952, p. 88. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

For D. A. Griersons views on the origin of Bhakti and its connection with Christianity, 
see ib 


K. At. Panikkar, Op. cit, p. 180. 

Tulsi Das, Ramayana : Atoscowq 1948, p. 12. 

N. L Conrad : Op. cit, p. 16. 

42 Tulsi Das, Op. cit. p. 12. 

4^ S. Chatterjee and D. Datta " Drevnyava indiiskaya filosofiya” (.Ancient Indian piiilosophy), 
Atoscow. 1954, p. 385. 

44 Rajnath Sharma : Op. cit. p. 119. 

4^ H. P. Dwivedi : Op. cit, p. 102. 
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■*** I. Serebryakov : "Penjabskaya Literatura”. (Punjabi Licteratiirc), Morrow, 1063. 
1963, pp. 41-42. 

“Literary Dictionary of Hindi”, Part - II. 1963. p. 463. 

■*** I. A. Tovstikh”“ “Bcngalskaya Literatura” (Bengali Literature) Moscow, 1965, p. 36. 
V. A. Novikova : Op. cit, p. 85. 

H. P. Dwivedi ; Op. cit. p. 102. 

“Istoria indiiskikh literatur" (History of Indian Literature) pp. 424, 435. 

K. Marx and F. Engels ; Collected Works. Vol. 7, p. 361. 

N. I. Conrad : Op. cit, p. 29. 


R. Tagore ; Collected Works, Volume il, Moscow, 1965, pp. 308-3U0. .Also see 
E. N. Komarov : “Ram Mohan Ray— Prosvctitel i provozvestnik natsionainogo 
dvizheniya v Indii” (Ram Mohan Roy— the enlightener and herald of tlie national 
movement in India), in the book “Obshestvenno-poiiticheskaya i filosofskaya mysl v 
Indii” (Socio-political and philosophical thoughts in India), Mo.scow, 1962. 


5 .*) 


Compare with N. A. Vishnevskaya’s : “Thus in India during the 19th century manv 
ideas of European Renaissance and enlightenment merged together in ideology as well 
as in literature" : Op. cit, p. 283. 

“Istoria indiiskikh literature”, p. 687. 

V. K. Larnshukov : “Marathskaya Literatura” (Marathi Literature) ; Moscow, 1970; 
p. 54. 

E. P. Chelishcv : “Literatura Hindi” (Hindi Literature) ; p. 64. 

1. .\. Tovstikh ; Op. cit; p. 42. 

““ B. K. Barua; "Assamskaya Literatura” (Assamese Literature) : Moscow, 1908; p. 34. 
K. M. Panikkar ; Op. cit above; p. 137. 

H. P. Dwivedi; Op. cit above; p. 91. 

Kabir; Op. cit; p. 1G3. 
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““ "Iscoria indiiskikh literatur” ; p. 697. 

Sec "Literatura epokhy Vozrojdeniya" (Renaissance Literature), Moscow; 1967; 
pp. 86-136. 

•''* Rangeya Ragliav : "Tulsidas ka Kathasliilp” (Literary art of Tulsidas), Delhi, 195G. 
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Contemporary Indian Literature, 1962, N 2, p. 19. 

D. Sharma ; “Sur Sahitya Darpan” (Mirror of Surdas’s works) ; p. 85. 
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“Istoria indiiskikh Literatur”; p. 372. 
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™ Kabir ; Op. cit. p. 143. 
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See m detail ; G. Yu. Aliev : “Persoyazichnaya Literature Indii” (Persian Literature 
ol India); Moscow. 1968; pp. 82 and after. 

V. M. Zhirmunsky : "Alisher Navoi i problema Renessansa v Literaturakh Vostoka”. 

(Alisher Navoi and the question of Renaissance in the literatures of the East) - Moscows 
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A DEFENCE FOR THE THEORY OF RASA Or 
A PLEA FOR THE EMOTIVE BASIS OF LITERATURE 

Prof. Nagendra* 


NolwithslaiKliiig Its siipieine importance in Indian I’oeLics, the theory of 
Rasa liad to face opposition from different intellectual quarters, and right from 
the beginning a nnmlier of charges were levelled against it. The major arguments 
ol Its opponents can he marshalled as below 

1 . Rasa ha.s been defined as a transcendential experience akin to the 
rea ization of the Supreme Self. This mystical concept agreed with the temper 
ol the medieval ages, but it cannot be accepted in the modern world. When 
ji.sychology can attempt a definition of our subtlest experiences, it is difficult to 
believe that (lie aesthetic experience remains still inexplicable. 

+ i ^’4 f theory of Rasa lays all its emphasis on emotion, with the result 
Rial It lails to do proper justice to the other forms of art which appeal to our 
imagination or elevate our tlioughls or afford subtle intellectual pleasure through 
ingenious juxtaposition of words. In liie past, several rival schools of Poetics 
hml sprung 11 j), showing their preference either for ligures of speech or for 
diction, for suggestive art or for oblique expression— and in the present times 
also many critics have repealed liie old allegations in a different language. Their 
main argument is that poetry has several functions to perform: to create a 
beautiiul image in the mind of the reader or to jirovitle aesthetic pleasure through 
ingenuities ol the word and tlie phrase is, by no means, less important 
than to e\ol\e emotive responses. In the present world, our psychic life has 
become extremely com|)licated : reason and intellect jilay a much greater part 
today than in the jiasL and as sucli our experiences are intricately intellectualized. 

the tlieery of Rasa has no provision for a |)ro[)er evaluation of these new forms 
of aesthetic experience. 


3 . According to this tlieory, the number of sentiments and feelings has 
been rigidly defined — with the result that I lie range of literature has been 
unnaturally circumscribed. The human psyche is like an unfathomable ocean 
surging with countless waves and ripples, and it is irrational to reduce them 
to nine or eleven basic sentiments or thirty three accessory feeling. There are 
innumerable forms of subtle and impetuous ])hychic actions faithfully depicted 
in the literatures of all ages which cannot be contained within these definitions. 
In the literature of the world — nay even in our own modern literature, there may 
be hundreds and thousands of works of arts wlierein it is difficult to determine 
the basic sentiment or define the Rasa : for example who can determine the 
basic sentiment in Hamlet or in Wasteland or even in Godan of Prem Chand 
or Kumksetra of Dinkar ? The main reason for this failure is that the theory 
of Rasa which is based on the primeval instincts of man is by itself inadequate 
to take cognizance of all the actions and reactions of the human psyche today, 
when tlie advancing sciences of the conscious and the unconscious mind have 
opened infinite regions of mystery. 


^University of Delhi 
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Tor ju'oper (loliiiealioii of Rasa, a full .siUialioii is esseiilial— which is 
generally dilTicnll to creale in shorler forms of poelic art. There are, liowevei*, 
any number of beaulifnl stanzas or sparkling phrases in literature coiilaining 
not a full picture, but just a flavour or an extremely line shade of an experience. 
How can the consummation of Rasa be possible in such cases? 

5. The relations between the various Rasas have been delined so rigidy 
that a free play of emotions is seriously hampered. 

Our psychic activities, on the other hand, are full of contradictions wliich 
really lend power and richness to experience. The same thing could he said 
about a poem or a poet's creative genius. The Mahabharala in Indian literature 
and Shakespeare’s dramas in tlie West are full of contradictions of all kinds: 
as a matter of fact, their glory lies in these flagrant contradictions. How can 
these phenomena (it into the ])atlern of tlie Rasa theory ? They are tikely to be 
condemned as serious violations of the principles of art. 

G. Another limitation ol this tlieory is (hat it lays undue erujiliasis on 
the subjective nature of artistic experience. Tlie aesthetic emotion, according 
to its exponenks (cf. beauty lies in the mind of the beholder), resides in tlie 
consciousne.ss of the reader; as such Ihe artistic emotion of the poet and Ihe 
emotional content of tlie poem have no place in their scheme— with (he residt 
that whenever on account of certain prejudices or preoccupations, the aesthetic 
sensibility of the reader fails him, even a good poem does not receive due applause. 
Moreover, it is not quite necessary that (lie basic sentiment of tlie reader should 
correspond in every case to tlie basic sentiment depicted in the jioem : sometimes 
there is complete discordance between tlie two. For exam[)le, let us take a 
situation in a drama in which the lover and the beloved come accross a cannibal 
devouring human flesh in a hideous forest. The sight will rouse the feeling 
of indignation in the lover if he is a brave man, fear in the mind of tlie fair damsel 
and horror in the spectator under the circumstances, in tlie absence of the neces- 
sary concordance between the emotional response of the spectator and the 
sentiment depicted in the drama, there shall be no |)ossibilily of a proper con- 
summation of the aesthetic enjoxmienl, in spile of the fact that it may be otherwise 

a powerful work of art. Ihis is one of (he glaring anomalies in the theora of 
Rasa.^ 

7. The thesis that Ra.sa is manifested has also been confronted by the 
theories of communication and artistic creation. The artistic or ae.sthetic 
experience according to them, is communicated and it is not a simple basic 
emotion but a pattern of experiences^ made-up of .‘several emotional, iinamnative 
ami intellectual responses, and cannot be evoked as mucb. Thus, (lie theory 
which defines Rasa as a manifestation of primeval emotions of the resiiondeiit 
does not jiresenl a correct and complete picture of the aesthetic experience. 

voi deeply rooted in idealism, postulates permanent 

yalues of art Rut in contemporary life when all permanent values or ideals are 
disintegralyl and change has been acceiited as the law of nature, we can only 
mi ^ unmediale inoment-and poetry or art today can attempt to express 
i n whicli Ls i„ process’, everylliing else being dead 

onverted into aesthetic ex],erience unless it is unirersalized. A sS it is 
irrelevant to contemporary art. ’ ® 
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IL l;iys iiiuliie .^Iress on the pleasure-principle, with the resiiU that other 
liealthier values of life-.sncli as elevation of character, discipline of the senses 
or organization of impulses, cultivation of social consciousness and zest for 
action etc. liecome subsidiary in literary evaluation. This can and has done 
positive harm lo life and literature both. 

These are the major allegations made by the critics of the past and the 
present and il is necessary to examine their validity before we can attempt a 
prni)er assessment of the theory of Rasa. 

The firsl and the earliest target is the transcendental nature of Rasa 
winch has lieen compared by its exponents to the realization of the Supreme 
Self.-^ This is supposed to be the most vulnera])le point in the theory and has 
been exposed lo all kinds of semi-serious criticism by modern writers. This 
objection, however, can be met without difficulty. The comparison of Rasa 
with the realization of the Supreme Self only implies that it is an extremely refined 
or sublimated experience— free from selfish involvements, and as such it is 
superior lo the onlinary sensuous or emotional experiences. The Advaita school 
of Philosophy defines all kinds of Joy in terms of spiritual happiness because 
joy is an attribute of the Spirit and not a function of the mind or senses. Being 
an extremely refined and siiblimaied form of experience, the aesthetic enjoyment 
is different from sensuous enjoyment and is akin to spiritual bless. This is all 
that is meant by the much abused phrase. If you don’t believe in the existence 
of Soul or Spirit, you can u.se the word ‘consciousness’ instead and define Rasa 
as a comjio.sed slate of consciousness. Actually, the phrase, as such, is a technical 
jargon of a particular .school of thought and should he understood in its 
historical context. If the concept of the Supreme Self— the Brahman of the 
Atman — is not acceptable to the modern reader, we should re-interprel the 
phra.^e in terms of modern criticism. Personally lo me also, the metaphysical 
definition of Itasa does not (piite appeal — not because 1 am intellecliiallyor intui- 
tively convinced of the non-existence of the Supreme self but because its concept 
is very much hypothetical, whereas Rasa or aesthetic enjoyment is a positi\e 
ex[)erience. I'herefore, the technical expressions in this context or in the 
contevl of any branch of traditional knowledge are to be interpreted rationally. 
Tlie concepts of the basic elements of life are not stationary— they grow with 
life, and only in this .'=;ense they can be considered universal and permanent. The 
tragedy has been that tho.se who iiave studied Indian Science of Poetry and Art 
systematically have accepted all its concepts in their conventional forms and 
others who have hardly made any .serious effort in this direction are vocal in 
(iecrving them on the basis of mere heresies. 


The second objection has been well answered by the leaders of Inrlian 
Poetics by defining the intimate relations of tlie \ arious elements of Poetic Art 
such as Dhwani and Alankara^y^. with l^asa. Dhwani or Suggestion is primarily 
based on imagination— its supremacy means really the supremacy of the imagina- 
tive element in art, and Alankara or the ‘figure of speech’ is more or le.s.s 
synonymous with ‘poetic image’. Of these, ‘Dhwani’ is an e.ssential medium of 
Rasa which can only be suggested and never expressed and ‘Alankara’ or the 
figure of speech also is equally important in so far as the theory of Rasa, though 
primarily based on emotional experience, attaches sufficient importance to a 
beautiful expression. Similarly the intellectual element also has its place: 
in high-class poetry, depth of meaning is as important as richness of emotion. 
Thus, the imaginative and intellectual elements are not neglected in the theory 
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of Rasa—the condition, however, is LhaL they shonhl I'ortn a part oi eiiiolionat 
experience. A concept or an idea becomes valiial)lo if tlie pool infnsos 1 ‘eelintf 
into it, otherwise it is not relevant to art. lieanty is I hat essential (|iiality or 
cuiiuilative effect of poetry which appeals to onr sensihilily and wliat appeals to 
our sensibilitv must have an emotive basis directly or iiidirertlv. Thus, in a 
broader sense. Rasa and L^eauly are identical concepts. 

The objection relating to the number of Rasas is based on insiilTicient 
knowledge of tlie subject, because the number is a very minor aspect of the I lieory, 
]t is true that most of the theorists have accepted a del'mite iiiimher of basic 
sentiments and accessory feelings, but tlie subject has been very controversial 
all through and alterations have been made till the end. Then, from lime to 
tinie, serious lliinkers have been raising their voice against the (lelined iiiiinbers. 
They have maintained that the number of Rasas and the sentiments cafinot lie 
defined : every feeling, nay, even a psycho-physical reaction can develop into a 
Rasa. The inclusion of all kinds of emotional responses or patterns of evjieriences 
in the system of Ra^^a makes it further clear that its exponents do not seriously 
believe in delining the numbers. In very discipline, general rules have got to 
be framed by inductive and deductive methods, and for that it heconies neces.sary 
to divide and classify, to use labels, to demarcate— as also to count nmnliers. 
No serious writer on the subject has taken t he.se Figures as linal : whenever lliis 
(piestion has come up, he has declared withoiil reservation that tlie divisions 
are only indicative and not derisive. Against this background, all tlie criticism 
about ‘delined miinhers’ and Tigid conventions’ becomes int'rncliions— and 
the (jnestion as lo what is llie basic sentiment or Rasa in ov Godati 
Iiecoines rediindanl, allhougli for a conventional theorist it shall not lie at all 
difficult lo delei’inine tlie primary Rasa in Hamlet or even in Wasteland or nearer 
home, in Godan or Sekhara-W is so easy to do this on the basis of the cnninla- 
liveeffpcl of each one of these works). Vet, lliatis not thesolulion of the pi ohleni. 

1 he very (piestion as to what is (lie primary Rasa in Ifamlet betrays a conventional 
approach and can he answered accordingly. Rnl there the (piestion and the 
answoi, both, are insignilicant. Ihe real signiFiCfuice ot the theory consists not 
111 (leterminiiig (he niiderlying senlimeni, Imt in establishing (liar the aesthetic 
appeal and consequently the artistic merit of this great drama is liased osseiiLiallv 
on Ihe richness of its emotive content, or (o borrow a phrase from I. A. Richards, 
on Ihe 'valuable experience’ acquired by its enliglileiied readers. 

ibis exiilanation contains an answer lo the ne.xt allegation— namely (hat 
Rasa requires a complete situation for its expression, with the result that the 
heauti ol a single phrase or sometimes just one pregnant word tiiulsno place in 
I S scheme. It is, however, nowliere laid down that the whole paraphernalia of 

he subject, object, external manifestations and ancilliary feeling etc. is necessary 

or the consninmalion ofRa.sa-even the effective delineation of one IraiNienl 
(jeiiiig, nay of a mere gesture, as in many a stray couplet of the Hindi pmU Riliari 
f A.D.) is enough to evoke a complete emotive response. A portrayal 

ot all the components is not necessary— those which are not presented by the 
poet are siipjihed by the enliglilened reader’s imagination. The nature and 
orin ot the subject, object, manifestation etc. liave been discussed in detail 
because without llieir existence, evident or latent, it is impossible even lo conceive 
0 an emotion theoretically. The existence of an emotion without a plausible 
cause and concrete expressions is not acceptable lo the psychologist as well. 
Some modern critics iri Marathi have discovered a liner shade of experience— 
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not ail uniolioM, liiil a 'llavoiii-’ or ‘iVagraiice’ ol' and emolioii. The theory of 
Hasa, however, is slill more catholic-according to this theory permanent attribute 
ol tia.sa IS llie •('.mia — wliicli in essence indicates a mere change in the quality 
or coiidilioii of Ihe mind, and as such even an expression which does not 
comnumicale any positive emotive reaction but just ‘touches the heart’, can by 
Us own magic, steal in and Imd a place within the orbit or Rasa 


I shall try to make my point more clear by an illustration. 

The Golden fish 

^As we admire its beautiful form, 

Tile iisli is parting behind the glass. 

Here is a yearning for beauty 
(and there behind the glass) 

Is file yearning for life”. 


This is a rough translation of a piece of new poetry hy Ajneya in Hindi. 
W tiat is the secret ot its appeal ? Fine image ? Yes; tlie image created in the 
mind of tiie reader hy tiiese few lines is sparkling indeed. But is that all ? Is 
Hie creation of this miniatiiro pen-picture the linal achievement of the artist? 
Does not the delicate strain ol Imman sympathy which is woven into the texture 
of this image impercejitihly touch our liearl ? The image is, no doubt, an 
artistic acliievement liy itselt, Iml the ultimate ai)peal lies in this strain of human 
sympatliy— which is the essence of Rasa. 


Another objection refers to the mutual relations between the various Rasas. 
Ihe theory, it is alleged, lays down rather loo deliiiitely how the various senti- 
ments agree or disagree with one another— witli the result tiiat the whole process 
becomes so simple and straight that tiiere is hardly any scope for the complex 
patterns ol coiillicting emotions. This allegation also, we submit humbly, is 
based on insuflicient knowledge. No doubt, the conflicts between the sentiments 
have been defined in detail, but the ways and means of reconciling them have also 
been indicated side by side— and these ways and means are so numerous that they 
can comprehend almost all [lossible contradictions in our psychic life. Even 
in the context of one single Rasa, tlie allegation of oversimplification doesn’t 
really hold good, because witliin the purview of a Rasa like the ‘Sringara’ a 
free inter-play of almost al! tlie different and contradictory emotions has been 
admitted witiiout reservation. Even in the dramas of Shakespeare which have 
been cited as evidences to dispute the theory of Rasa, there is hardly any situation 
or episode in which I fie conflicts of emotions cannot be resolved according to 
the rules laid down by our theorists. And, even if these rules do not apply, it 
hardly makes any difference because (a) this particular topic does not form an 
integral part of the thesis and {b) that the rules have been changing from time 
to time along with the developments in poetic practice. Actually, like the number 
of Rasas, this concept of the relations between various sentiments is just a by- 
product of the main theory, although in this case too the psychological rationale, 
of course, is ecpially sound. 


The exponents of the theory, it is further alleged are so dogmatic about 
the siibjecti\e nature of Rasa, that the emotive content of the poem or the 
artistic emotion of the [)oet are utterly neglected. This objection can be viewed 
from different angles. If Rasa means the poetic experience, as it really does, 
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then it is relevant only to a ‘being’ and to an ‘object’, [n the trio of the [met, 

the poem and the reader, the jioein is an iiianiinate object : although it serves 

as a stimnlns to aesthetic experience, yet by itself it does not possess the capacity 

for experience. The poet, on the other hand, creates liasa or, technically, 

creates the art object which evokes Rasa. Thus, iti practice, it is really the reader 

who enjoys Rasa. Philosophically also, it is dilficult if not iin possible to prove 

that the aesthetic or emotional appeal lies in the object: the Indian os well 

as the Western systems of Philosophy have not been able to evoKe as yet a more 

convincing principle of the cosmos tlian Idealism, lint 1 don’t' want to 

get entangled in tlie labyrintli of epistemological argnments— I sincerely believe 

in explaining the basic principles of poetry in terms of its own science witliont 

using the tools of Pliilosophy and Logic. However, one question still remains 

to be answered: what is the relation of the poem or the art-object with Rasa. 

The straight answer is that the poetic object is the stimulus of Rasa. The most 

staunch exponent of the subjective theory— Abliinavagiipta himself-has altaclied 

great importance to ‘expression pregnant with poetic qualities and verbal 

embellishmeids’. According to him, Rasa is, no doubt, ‘the uninterrupted 

enjoyment of the sentiment in its liberated and sublimated form’; but the cause 

of this libeiation or sublimation lies in the imaginati\’e use of language or in 

the texture of the i)oem. Tlierefore, tlie poem or the work of art does norocciipy 

an unimj)ortatii place in the theory. This just could not liap|)Gn, because the 

mainspring of Rasa is the poem itself without wliicli its very existence Ijccomes 

hyi)othetical. If under certain circumstances, due to some prejudices or 

])ieoccupalion«, a good poem does not evoke the proper response in a reader, 

the faidt does not lie with t!ie i)oem : it simply means (hat the aesthetic sensibility 

01 the reader lias failed him. This much could be safely said in defence of the 
subjective definition of Rasa. 

The objective concept also is not ruled out. The founder of the scliool- 

Rharala himself and his earliest commentators Lollata and Sankuka delined 

Rasa as an aesthetic situation i.e. as a presentation of some emotional condition 

on the stage. Soon after, leaders of the Alankara School conceived of it as an 

objeclificalioii of some emotional experience in effective words. Rasa, accordino- 

to these earlier theorists, is an aesthetic object created by the artistic skill of tlie 

author in the context of a poem, and of llie autlior ami the jirodncer both— in 

the case of a drama : here it is not the eastlietic experience but the ohiect of tlie 

aestlietic e.xperience. Similarly, the aesUietic experience of the poet has also 

been treated with due respect. All the leading exponents of liie Rasa theory 

have acknowledged the importance of tlie aesthetic experience of tlie poet in 

uii^ecimvocal terms: “kaverantargalam hhavani hhavayan Bliava iicyate-llial 

whmh conveys tlie experience of tlie poet is termed as a Bliava or a Sentiment in 
technical language.-* 

Yatlia hijad hhaved Vrkso Vrksat puspam 

phalam yatha 

Tatha mulam rasah sarve tebhyo bhava 

vyavasthitah 

(Natyasa.slra ()/7). 

“.Inst as a tree springs from a seed and the flowers and tlie fruits ^row from 
me tree, in the same way the Rasa (or the aesthetic experience) of the poet is the 
mainspring of the various sentiments and images in the poem.” 
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Co mnenl ng on Hiis verse (cilerl I,y Bharala in his work), Abhinavagupta 

Hp' ’"li r" ^'^‘'''?f'‘''™'’aclhana to make the position all the more 

nWf’ II ' experience of the poet is the basic Rasa. Under its 

e eel (he .spectator in due coiir.se, realizes the existence of the subject and the 

object etc. in tlie play by the positive and the negative arguments. Thus, the 
oels aesllietic experience is tlie ,«eed. The poet, in the final analysis, is not 
( ilfcrenl from (he spectator and it is why the author of Dhwanyaaloka Sri Anan- 
davar,shniiacarya has observed : If a poet is romantic (Sringarin) by nature, the 
entire world becomes charming, hut if he is a recluse or a non-attached person, 
1 C ^\ 10 e poem loses ils appeal. Tlie poet’s aesthetic experience serves as the 
seed and creates the poem which is like llie tree; from that grows the flower of 
he htsfrionic art and Imally (he aestlietic pleasure enjoyed by the spectator— 
\\ lie I Is le tint riiiis, for the spectator or the reader, the whole phenomenon 
becomes Ihoroiigidy enjoyable.” (liindi-Abhinavabharati. p. 515). 

In the liglit of these comments, the point raised by Sri Mardhekar in this 
lieli.dl IS c\enlualty quashed. In the situation referred to by him, the cannibal 
de\ouring human flesh in a hideous forest, tiie ])oel’s ex])erience is the basic 
sentiment ^\hich determines the reader’s experience. The basic sentiment in 
the poem is determined by tlie poet’s experience and not by the reactions of 
iiutu'idual characters or of individual spectators who are not able to shed off 
tlieir personal prejudices. If the poet's reaction is horror or disgust, the emotion 
CNoked in tlie spectator will be horror or disgust ulltimately converted into the 
llibhatsa Itasa: if it is indignation, the spectator’s reaction will be indignation 
culmiiiafiitg in tlie Raiidra Rasa, or if it is terror, the spectator will experience 
the llhayanaka Rasa. /Jliis ])oint has ijeen dealt witli in detail in my article 
The process of universalizalioni, 

Anollier point of controversy is the principle of revelation or manifestation 
of Rasa. The thesis (as it is i»ropounded I)y Abliinavagupla under the Joint 
influence of the Idealistic School of Idiilosopiiy to which he belonged and of 
Dhwanyaloka by Anandavardhana on which he wrote his famous comentary) 
was refuted in tlie past by literary giants like Rhaltanayaka and Al ahimabhalta— 
nay even Hharata him.^elf thought otherwise. The illustration of the ‘soup’ given 
by Rliarata makes it clear beyons doubt that Rasa was a pattern of experiences 
in which the feelings of appreciation for the poetic as well the histrionic art 
were mixed up with the relisti of the underlying sentiment. Lollata has also 
endorsed this view in his own way and I31iattanayaka has openly rejected the 
principle of manifestation. According to Rhattanayaka, the basic sentiment 
whicli is enjoyed by the spectator in the form of Rasa is not an unmixed experi- 
ence of the emotion but a comples experience in which his reactions to the 
histrionic art and poetic beauties are mixed up : it is in essence identical with the 
‘aesthetic experience’ definal by tlie Western critics. Thus the modern concept 
of the ‘pattern’ (which can only be flesigned and not just manifested) was not 
iirdviiowu to the Indian masters. All the same, the principle of manifestation 
cannot be rejected logically. Tlie same modern^ critic, I. A. Richards, who 
has asserted that aesthetic experience is by nature a pattern of experience, has 
also clearly admitted in the ‘analysis of a poem’ that a work of art evokes emotions 
during tlie fina! stages of the aesthetic experience 

“As a result there follows a stream of reaction in which six distinct kinds 
of events may be distinguished. 
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I. The visual sensations of the printed works. 

II. Images very closely associated with these sensations. 

III. Images relatively free. 

IV. References to, or ‘thinkings of’, various things. 

V. Emotions. 

VI. Affeclive-voliiional altitudes”. 

{Principles of Literary Criticism (19(11) p. 177) 

According to this analysis, on reading a poem a chain of events lakes place 
in the mind of the reader till almost in the (inal stages some emotions are 
evoked which finally settle down in volitional attitudes to comjjlete the ‘pattern 
of aesthetic experience’. So, the modern Psychological Criticism also re-affirms 
the thesis that a poem or a work of art evokes an emotion. 

It has been established by Psychology that certain basic instincts form the 
substratum of the human psyche and that they manifest themselves in I he form 
of corresponding emotions. As such, the principle of the manifestation of 
emotions is not a mere poetic convention. The ex])erie[ice or the pattern of 
experiences which is engendered in the mind of the reader is uiuloubtetlly his 
own experience: the poet’s experience is, of course the stimnins— but the poet's 
own experience is not and cannot be communicated or transferred as it is to the 
mined of the reader. 

Mere we enter almost unconsciously into the well-known controversy in 
respect of aesthetic emotion or Rasa: manifestation vs communication i.e. is 
Rasa manifested or communicated ? We have dealt with this subject in detail 
elsewhere; here it will suffice to say that the difference between the two is only 
academic. The ex|)erience, which is evoked in the mind of the reader according 
to the theory of manifestation, is not independent or basically different from the 
experience of the poet. It is ifispired by and, as such, bears very close affinity 
to the poet’s experience. Similarly, communication also does not mean that the 
experience of the poet is bodily transferred to the mind of the reader and the 
reader enjoys not his own but the poet’s experience. This statement would be 
absurd and Richards has ruled out such a preposition in unamistakable terms. 
Ihe theory of communication implies that the emotive responses evoked by 
a poem in the readers mind are similar to the poet’s own experience but the 
experience of the reader cannot, by any chance, be exactly the same as the poet’s 
experience. Roth the theories, thus, converge on the same point— viz. on ’tiie 
similarity of experience.’ The theory of communication does not imply, bv 
any chance, that the reader experiences the poet’s emotion and not his own, 
nor IS It suggested for a moment by the theory of manifestation that the reader’s 
experience is purely his own personal experience and that it has no relation 
with the artistic experience communicated by the poet through his poem. It is, 
therefore, a diiference of approach only; one broaches the subject from the 
poets point of view and the other from the reader’s. 

Now, only Iwo oljjer.lions remain to be answered, and one of them is that 

Thi!^hp7 "• “Sree with the artistic temper of the present age. 

This theoiy IS based on the so-called permanent values of life, whereas ours^is 

an age of disintegration of values. In an age of non-belief and to a liter!im-e 

based on the negation of values, sucli a tlieory is liardly relevant. No doulil 

dangei to iiuman existence today is greater than it ever was, and the civilized 

1 J 
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world passes thronsrh moments of deep anxiety quite off and on, with the result 
I hat human failh is violently shaken. The artist, who is more sensitive than the 
averac^e mtellecliial cannot escape the depressing effects of this universal gloom 
and the literature, which he is creating in an entirely different mood and abnormal 
conditions, naturally, requires different standards of evaluation. This is how 
the modern intellectual argues his point. Puit is it a complete picture oi the whole 
truth of life today ? If it is so, how do we explain the incessant struggle for 
supremacy among the nations of the world-1 he almost mythical glories achieved 
by man in the field of Science ? The growing dangers to existence can also whet 
our desire to live and bring the rival powers together: such indications are 
already there and we can reasonably entertain hopes for a brigter future for 
mankind. Tlie two probabilities are there and it is upto us to choose either. 
If some modern thinkers insist on believing that the doomsday has come and our 
art and literature should necessarily reflect the eternal gloom, the theory of Rasa 
is not to be blamed —although this phenomenon also does not fall outside its 
inirvipw. If the artist lias the capacity to beautify or poeticise his gloom, tlie 
theory of Rasa will he able to take yiroper cognizance of his art, however detri- 
mental it might be to the mental health of the society. Rut, even now, the right 
tliinking men, whose vision is more clear and Iieart more sound, don’t accept 
(his view. So long as we live, we must li\e by faith and if we lose failh in life, 
art also, like e^■ery(hing else, loses its meaning for us. 

Ibis is the exislenlialNt's approach to art who raises yet another objection 
against tlie theory of Rasa. An experience, he argues, can be converted into 
Rasa only after it has .settled down in tlie consciousness of the creator: an 
immediate exfierience, as such, lias little value in this scheme — whereas in new 
jioetry, what is relevant is not even an immediate experience but ‘an experience 
still in [irocess. I his is, however, a mere fancy— just a j)lay on wits and cannot 
bear tlie test of reason. In any field of life, by law of nature, emotional enjoy- 
ment and creative activity cannot late [ilace side by side; and, therefore, in 
art also creation is not possible during the slate of enjoyment or experience 
ol an emotion. \\ hen it is so very difficult to ca])ture in words even an experi- 
enced emotion, how can we hope to do that in the case of an emotion which is 
still in the process of experience ? An emotion which is still in the process of 
experience is only a mass of sensations. Some modern artists have tried siiccess- 
tiilly to capture these sensations and give them a form but as soon as they assume 
a form, the process is complete and the sensations’ become an ‘experience’. 
Croce has explained tlie princifile with great conviction and clarity and defined 
this action as ‘intuition’ which is identical with art. For Croce art has two 
aspects : the internal and the external. Intuition is the internal activity of art 
on which the artist has no control. In praclical terms, however, this is only 
‘conception’ of art : what in practice we call art and rliscuss as art is the 
‘externalizalion’ or the concrete presentation of the intuition, accomplished by 
the artist deliberately on the basis of this past experience. Thus, the very hypo- 
thesis is wrong; an emotion which is still in the process of experience cannot 
be expressed : what is possible is a creation or a re-creation of an emotion which 
has become a part of experience. The existentialist, in this way, starts on wrong 
premises and then (piarrels with established tlieories of art for no fault of theirs. 

The last and the most violent attack is directed against the socalled pleasure- 
principle involved in the theory of Rasa. Tlie allegation is lliaL this theory 
focusses all its attention on enjoyment and encourages the quest for pleasure 
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at Die cost ol’ other nobler pursuits in life. Tliis is basically a moral objection 
and has been raised against the hedonist view of life and literature in every age 
in one form or Die other. One direct answer is lhat Rasa is a synonym for Aiiaiid 
or the Bliss of Life as it has been delined in tndian Bhilosophy and Poetics siands 
for the consnninialion of human experience— for a realization of the human 
personality in its totality. It is not to be mixed up wiDi pleasure or eiiterlaiiimeiil . 
Being based on snch an all-embracing concept of Anaiid, the delinilioii of Pasa 
includes within its orbit all kinds of Iniman experiences— pleasant as well as 
unpleasant. After this exposition of the real nature of Rasa, the aliove allegation 
becomes irrelevant. And now 1‘mally, liaving said all this in defence, may 1 
pose one connter-c iiestion : is not happiness Die higliest good— or the greatest 
blessing in human ife? Does not the ultimate value of the good itself lie in its 

capacity to afford happiness? The nniral values are, no doubt. Die moorings 
of life, but Die goal is happiness. 

Alter all these allegations have been dispensed with, it does not reipiire 
any further arguinent to eslablisli Die validity of the theory of Rasa. Freed 
from all scholastic conventionalities, in its comiirehensive and progressive form, 
this can safely be accejitetl as a universal theory of literature— cafiable of inter' 
preting and evaluating properly the creative literature of all ages and all countries, 
in all its varietes. Its conception is .so complete lhat starling with human 
symiiathy or emotion as Die central and basic element, it emliraces all Die major 
values of life within its fold. It is, therefore, in harmony with all the modes and 
vicissiliules of life and recondles itself with all coiifliclilig ideals and ideolo"ie'^ 
Hie main cause of its iniversalily is (hat this theory is hnilt on the solid founda- 
tions of hninanisrn and accepts human personality in its totality— with its hodv 
and soul, oplentialities and limitations and witii all its natural instincts anil 
impulses. Inst as the philoso|)hy of humanism, with its perm.menl faith in 
human personality, is growing with life, so also (he concepl of Rasa with its 
permanent roots in human sympathy or emotion is gi'owing with literature. 
•Inst as the dermilion of humanism has modilied it.self froni lime to lime to 
suit Uie new concepts of human relationshi|)s, so (he (lieory of Rasa can and 
should neces.sarily broaden its ha.se to comprehend the new developments in 
literature. Jn.sl as humanism only can comprehend tlie ever-growiim concerds 
of human life, so the theory of Ra.sa alone can .satisfy (he recpiirements of 
onr growing literary sensibilities. So long as we do not discover a m'eater 
truth than tinman e.xistence in the context of life and a liner reality than human 
.^ensihdity in the context of literature, it would he difficult to conceive of a 
system more authentic than the Theory of Ra.sa in the realm of Poetics 


NOTES 


^ cf. ‘Mardhekar’s views on the subject, 
cf. 1. A. Richard s Theory of Communication. 


Brahmassvada-sahodara i.e. akin to the realization of Brahma 
Natyasastra, Chapter VI. 

^ “--V of Rasa lie is 


the role of regional languages in 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
Prabhakar Machwe* 


Jana Vibhraii Bahudha Vivachasam 
Nano Dharmonom Yothavkasam 


In (he Vedafi it is said — “People speak many languages. They belong to 
many religions. All live happily together". 


This spirit of co-e\islence is what is underlined in National Integration. 
In tliis article after a brief historical background, we propose to survey the trends 
and forces helping national integration in various regional languages in India 
in modern limes. 


Language-^’ bind the people, languages are bridges. Languages can be 
harriers and even build barricades. Languages are a help, they can become 
hindrances. Languages can act as interpreters of peace and goodwill. 
Languages may become spies and work as subversive forces of saboteurs. 
Languages are meant to express the innermost in the most transparent fashion. 
Hut languages may he utilized as masks and cloaks for confusing people and 
unleashing reactionary and dark motivations. 


Unfortunately, after the redrawing of the tnap of India on the basis of one 
language one stale, there have been many events which were more prompted by 
politics lliau by linguistic ronsideration.«, like the Hindi amtation in Punjab, 
iMaralhi-C'iii jai'ali tension in Bombay, the quarrel about Mysore-Maharashtra 
border, the anti-Hindi agitation in Tamilnadu, the petitions for recognizing 
Urdu as llte second language in U. P. and other northern states, the Assam, 
Bengal skirmishes, the ‘Angrezi Hatao’ (Remove English) agitation, the agitation 
for iMaithili in iMitiiila (Bihar) and Rajastfiani in Rajasllian, the Sindh's’ demand 
to have a separate State and so on. 


To understand the genesis of these apparent outbursts of excessive 
language-love or the Cull of the Molher-Tongne carried to the extent of self- 
immolation, one should have some historical perspective. Was India ever 
liaving one and only one language as its only language ^ 

In north India for many years the ‘cultured’ language or ‘Sanskrit’ ruled 
supreme. It was the language of the Hindu Scriptures, of epics and ancient 
literary masterpieces. Its teaching was restricted to the so called superior castes. 
AN'omen and Shudras were not permitted to hear it. And yet it was called 
‘God’s speech’ ; its script was called ‘divine’. The common people used the 
‘natural’ language or Prakrit. Buddha used one of its forms Pali for preaching 
his me.ssage. Mahavir used another form Ardha-Magadhi for his ethical saying. 


* Secretary, Sahiiya Akademi, New Delhi. 
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By twelvth ceiilury many modem Indian languajjes came in vo^nie. Saiiskril 
became a classical language, no more in common use 

In South India there were Dravidian languages, the oldest amongst them 
was Tamil. It is still continuous in the same form. It is also spoken in Ceylon 
and Malaya and Singapore by many people. The other three languages are 
Kannada, Malayalam and Telugu. Nearly 101 million speak Dravidian languages, 
which, means every fifth person speaks a languages different from the nortli 
Indian Indo-European, Sanskrit-based languages. 


As Sanskrit enjoyed, once upon a time, the position of a prestige language, 
so in the medieval period of our history Persian was the Court language in Delhi. 
So Urdu developed in Delhi as a new language with the help of indigenous 
languages and borrowing freely from Arabic and Persian vocabulary. It is 
wrong to say that it was the language of any one community. 

Later, in the mid-nineteenth century with the reign of Queen Victoria, 
English assumed the same role of the governmental and administrative language. 
So we find not only leaders of modern thought like Raja Ram Alohun Roy 
advocating education of this language, but every nationalist leader who edited 
a newspaper for the propogation of his views in his own regional language, had 
also one paper in English ; Tilak had ‘Maratha’ ; Lala Lajpat Rai had ‘Advance’ ; 
Gandhiji had ‘Young India’ and ‘llarijan’ ; Rajendra IVasad had ‘Searchlight' ; 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had ‘National Herald’ to mention only a few. 

With this historical background we shall not discuss ‘languages’ which 
are in the Eighih Schedule and yet do not have any ‘regions’ like Sanskrit, 
Urdu or Sindlii : or a lunguage like English which is virtuallv understood in all 
big cities hut is not in the Eighih Schedule of the Constitiifion. 

The remaining languages which are considered as ‘Regional languages’ 
are stale-wise : 



r 

Assam 

— Assamese 

Eastern Zone 


Bengal 

— Bengali 


1 

Orissa 

— Oriya 


r 

TamilnatJii 

— Tamil 

Southern Zone 

1 

1 

Andhra 

— Telugu 


i 

Mysore 

— Kannada 


i 

Kerala 

— Malayalam 

Western Zone 

r 

Maharashtra 

— Maratiii 


{ 

Gujarat 

— Gujarati 


r 

U. P., M. P., 
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Rajasthan, Bihar, 


North Zone 

1 

Mariana 

— Hindi 


1 

Punjab 

— Panjabi 


1 

Kashmir 

— Kashmiri 


These twelve languages are 'regional' languages acrordino- in ti,o 
Conslitnlion. The Sahitya Akademi has also given recognition to (he foil - ^ 
live languages : English, Ma.Ihili, Dogri, Manipuri and Rajasthani. 


owing 
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7nno'lri?f' "f ‘'egiond langiiag^^^ in National Integration 

/oiio-wLse 111 l^asl, South, West aiul North. 

Assafucse 

Assam lias a doiil)le responsihilily of dealing firslly with the tribal lam^nages 

\\IhcIi are many and yet not fully developed, and secondly with neighbouring 
languages like Itengali (wath which Assamese shares major letters of its alphabets 
there is a growing awareness of the necessary understanding to be developed 
he ween the people living in the hills and dwelling on the plains. So the 
^atiilya Akademi awarded a novel ///ami written by socialist Birendra 
Ivmnar Idialtacharya about the Nagaland people. The late 13. K. Barna wrote 
a novel about the tea-garden workers. The folk songs of Assam are complied 
and translated by Hem Barna and I'rafniladntta Go.swami. Not much is written 
III tins language about other regions or states of India. But there are plays and 
novels wrillen against British Imperialism like Piyali Phuhm or the .stories on 
parlilion and plight of the minorities by Syed Abdul Malik. A Hi.story of the 
( ongre.ss Struggle was also awarded a Sahitya Akademi Award. An ardent 
nalionaliH poet the late Amhikagiri Haichaiidhiirv was also hononred. 
Nilamaiii I'liookan is conferred a Fellowship of the Sahitya Akademi. 

Bengali 

Tills langiiajTe has been Llie poineer in many modern movements in literature, 

as Mengal was the sjiearhead of Renaissance. Eminent nationalists were great 
oratois and writers too, like Vivekananda, C. R. Das, Aiirobindo, Tagor, 
Siibhasli Cliandra Rose, to mention only a few. There has been a tradition of 
communal amity running through the cultural life of Rengal-which made the 
struggle foi freedom in Hangla Uesh so meaningful — in the form of Baul songs 
liy iMiishm poets and palronage received bv writers during the Muslim poets 
and [lalronage received by writers during the Muslim rule in Bengal. Aftei the 
eslalilishmenl of the British Raj, the nationalist feelings became all the more 
pronounced, in Bankirn Chandra Chatterji, Nabin Cliandra Sen or D. L. Roy. 
Here we lind Ihankim writing about Raj Singh, or Rakhal Banerji writing about 
Chhatrasal or Ashok, D. L. Roy writing about Durgavati or Shahjahan. This 
was the liberal all-embaracing tradition which made Tagore write poems on 
Cjuru Cohind Singh, Shivaji as well as Taj Mahal or Biiddliisl Jalaka tales. In 

Hie poel-Iagore (leriod some very significant Indian Muslim poets afid writers 
ill Bengali are 

(1) Kazi Naziul Islam 

(2) Kazi Alidiil Wadood 

(2) Sayed Mujtaha Ali 

(^i) lliimayim Kahir 

(h) Abu Sayeed Ayyuh 

(h) Miijlaba Siraj 

In Ikangla Desh there are a score of very good [loets in Bengali like Begham 
Sophia Kamal, Shamsiir Raliman, linmayan Azad and so many otliers, 

Bengali lileralnre has man}' works on other regions arul provinces too. 
Mahashveta Bhattacharya has written an entire no\el on Maharani Lakshmibai 
of Jliansi. So we find Bengali writers writing about Assam, about South Inrlian 
temples (Mandire Mandire)^ .ladunath Sarkar on Shivaji, or books on Guru 
Nanak, on Maliatnia Gandlii, on Rajasthan, or ‘Piambai ITavas’ on Bombay. 
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Many such books can be mentioned wherein the entire India taken into accoiiitr 
in books on arts, on history, on anthropology, economics, or biographies of 
various great men. 

Oriija 

In Oriya we do not come across many l)Ooks on all llie oIIkm' regions of 
India but surely Gopabandhii Das or Nilakantha Das or siicii great iialionalisls 
and thinkers had the whole of India before tfiein. Naiulin Sal|)atliy has 
translated for the Safiitya Akademi Gandhiji's selections. Madliiisiidaii Who 
was originally from Maharashtra I)ul was one of the pioneers of Oriya lileraliire. 
There are many very good novels about the tribal people like Komlli or l^araja. 
Sochi Rout Roy’s poem is on the freedom-lighter liaji Rant. Gamihiaii as 
well as -Marxist writers have been attracted towards the call of llie .Mother 
Earth, or 'Rack to Villages’. Kalindi Charan Panigrahi's novel is called ‘Men 
from Clav’. 

Southern Languages 

In the four southern languages Tamil is llie oldest language with a |)atriolic 
tradition. Subramanya ihiarati has been the rebel poet who also sang Gandhi- 
Pancliakain. Yogi Slmdcihanand Rharali has written an epic on .\iirobindo. 
There liave been many writers who have cliosen the backdrop of other 
cities and other provinces (like Kerala) for their novels and sliorl stories, 
riiere ai'e many translations from other Indian languages ; woi’ks of Tagore, 
Saralchandra, PremcliamI, Manshi, Khandekar and many others are available 
ill raniil. Ihcre are Christian, Mu.slini, RuddhisI, Rralimin and non-Rralimin 
Hindu authors in Tamil, a.s well as in the other three Dravidian la[igiiage<. 

In Malayalam the tradition of Swati Thirunal who coini)osed songs also 
in Sanskrit and Hindi, and the ‘Mani-pravala’ style still coiitimies to integrate 
all languages, communities and castes in adopting a catholic viewpoint. There 
are Christian authors and novelists like Joseph iMimdasseri and K. M. George, 
Muslim authors and novelists like Muhammad Ihishecr and of cour.^e many 
Hindu writers like T. S. Pillai, G. Sankara Kurup and S. K. Potlekatl. 

Vallathol Narayan Menon. the great poet wrote a long poem on Mary 

Magdelene, comparing her with Kubja in the Rhagaval. There is a novel by a 

young Malayali author Aiiand which has Bombay as its locale. There are 
many studies and travelogues of Ceylon, South Africa, Singapore and Malaya 
ill this language. Marxism has been a cementing force and authors belonging 
to different religions have contributed to liclion with a bias for ‘socialist realism^ 

Malayalam stage lias many jilays with socio-political me.s.sage— A'oo//u Krislil 
(Collective farm) being one such powerful play. 

in Telugu there are Christian autliors like Joshua and Muslim autliors 
too, though fewer than Malayalam. But the nationalist trend which one linds 
roiii Gurzad Apparao’s famous line Deshmante niatti Kadoij Desk mante nianusliu 
loii (Ihe country is not mere land, it is the people), has been carried forward bv 
progressive poets like Shri Sliri, Desharathi, C. Narayan Reddy, Arudra and 
so on. In the novels Unnava Laxminarayan wrote Malpalli, a novel about 
un ouchables. There have been many translations from all Indian lan-„acres 
leliigu stage has many ‘progimsive’ plays like those written by AHiarya 
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III Mysore, there have been a tradition of Jain, Lingayat and Brahmin 
authors eni idling its literature in the medieval period, as well as Hindu, Muslim, 
Uiiistian, Buddhist and even atheistic writers adding their own contribution 
0 he niainstreani of Kannada lileraliire. In modern times many authors 
ha\e been influenced by Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy : Bendre, Gokak, Mugali, 
Ma wad and many others are good examples. In Kannada there are many 
an liors wlio.se mother-longue is Marathi (like Bendre) or who write in Marathi 
(like S. Ik .loshi). One author m Kannada received a Sahitya Akademi Award 
lor writing a book on Bankini Cbandra Chatterji. There have been many 
nationalist workers like R. R. Diwaker and Gangadharrao Deshpande who 
conlribuled also to lilerature. The Kannada novelist Karanth’s fomaus work 
IS catted Rack to the Soil', another author’s novel is tilled ‘Gramayana’. The 

II • • 1 ^ ^ e powerfully exposed the shams 

and hypocrisies of modern life and Establishment. 


Marathi and Gujarati 

In the Western Zone these two languages ha\e literatures with the 
tradition of nationalist writing of Tilak and GoJdiale, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mahadev Desai and many others. There are many translations from one 
language into another. In fact the lirst saint-poet in Marathi Chakradhar was 
a Gujaiali prince, turned work, and Kakasaneb Kalelkar has been an eminent 
Gujaiati writer. Mombay being the common ca[ntal for these languages, we 
Imd Parsi authors writing in Gujarati, as well as Muslim poets like Ghani 
Daliiwala, Adil Mansuri or Sliekh Ghularn Muhammad. In Maharashtra as 
bather Stephens liad written Khristayau, poet Rev. N. R. Tilak was a Christian. 
From Shekh Muhammad to Amar Shekli tliere have been many Muslim Marathi 
poets. Amongst the living Marathi writers Dr. Y. iM. Pathan, Syed Amin, 
Hamid Dalwai are Muslim. Not only writers of various faiths and creeds, 
blit those belonging to different ideologies iiave been freely contributing their 
writings in Marathi. 

As far as breaking the barriers of one’s own region is concerned, one 
iiuds a novel in Marathi by G. N. Dandekar devoted to Rhakhra Nangal and its 
construction ; a novel by S. R. I^iwalkar was written on Naokhali visited 
by Gandhiji ; there is a novel by Jyatsua Devadhar based on Rajasthan. In 
Gujarati there aie novels not only with Saurashtra or Mewar and Malwa as their 
backgrounds ; but also on Reugal and Punjab. Linguistic, communal or caste 
barriers are slowly being shaken off. New powerful writers are coming up in 
these languages from llie so-called depressed classes. 


Northern Languages 

The pace of social change in the Hindi speaking areas is relatively slow. 
So in Hindi though one finds many translations published from all other regional 
languages ; there are also many research theses published which are devoted 
to the study of comparative literatures ; yet very few writers from the Hindi 
region have written in other regional languages or used the cultural milieu of 
other provice as a base for their fiction. There are many writers from the South, 
Maharashtra, thin jab or Reugal who write in Hindi. Rut that does not disprove 
the fact that the flindi-speaking writer, by and large, is conservative. Yet there 
are exceptions : Nirala wrote on Shinaji, Amrillal Nagar from Lucknow used 
a Tamil mythological tale for Ids novel ‘Suliag Ke Nupur’ ; or some historical 
novels were written by Rrindavanlal Varma on Maratha heroes. Ram Vilas 
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Sharma has a predilection on Dara Shiknh. Ganesli Shankar Vidyarllii and 
Banarasidas Chatiirvedi are some of the exceptional journalists. 

Amongst the other northern languages in Urdu we liiul the nationalist 
tradition in the poems of ‘Chakbast’ and Kaifi Azmi, Ali Sardar Jafri and 
Saghar Nizami. In the big novel by llayatulla Ansari, awarded by the Saliitya 
Akademi there is the history of National movement portrayed as if on a large 
canvas. Urdu |>rogres.sive literature is remarkably free of any communal bias : 
both Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs have contributed to it Krishen Chaiider, 
Smak Chujhai, 

Kashmiri has a very limited modern literature, yet I)otb Muslims and 
Hindus have contributed to it : Mehjur and Masterji Zinda Kan), Kalii and 
Nadim as poets ; and Akhtar Mohinddin and Ved Halii, are very well known as 
short story writers all over India. 

Punjabi is a language which Iiad a few non-Sikh writers like Chatrak, Nandy 
Satyarlhi, Gargi or Shiv Kumar. Mostly the famous writers are progressive 
in their outlook. Taking their inspiration from Waris Shah and Vir Singh, 
modern poets like Amrita Pritam or Molian Singh have written on sidfats with 
a wide range. Novelists like Nanak Singh, Hedi, Jaswant Singh ‘Kanwal’ and 
Dilip Kaur Tiwana have given a vivid account of life in Punjab. But very few 
authors have ventured l)eyon tiieir region. 

Tlie above account, thougli sketchy and in a birds’-eye view manner, 
would give a picture of modern literature in various regional languages, whicli 
are trying to break the narrow walls and helping in building National Integration 
at various levels. Our great leaders of thought like Tagore, Gandhi and 
Aiirobindo and oiir great political leaders liave illumined and directed the way. 
May many younger writers pursue the same humanist values in their footsteps ! 
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THOUGHT PATTERNS OF URDU LITERATURE 


Mohammad Hasan* 


[ '-'I'l liloialme i.s II, o l,ye-j,io,I,ict of a cultural syuthesisi not oiilv 

licUvocn l\y„ simple puritan and unsopliislicaled cuKure.s but between the main 

()1 various ciilliirn! slocks. WiiiJe Ihe linj^uisUc fouiidai.ion of Urdu 

iiiaiiil\ K'sls on I iindtislaiii-Kiiari Holi’ with deep foundations in Sanskrit and 

Aiyau ciilliuv, uoiioliieless, it owes a j^real deal to Persian and Central Asian 

inliiioncos foo, wliich in llioir Inrn were a result of inlerrningling of different cul- 

Iniai intlnonces. ]l is, therefore, not surprising that ever since its inception, Urdu 

literature has drawn a great deal from conceptual treasures of both indigenous 

and ioreign sources. In a galaxy of its writers, one finds not only the traits of the 

Indian genius but also the glimpses of greater Asian culture which includes 

centres of Saniarqand, Pnkhnra, Teheran, Shiraz and Tabriz. In fact, there are 

xeiy lew liloraliires w hicli so cornprehensi\ely embociy the cultural ethos^ of the 
region. 

do delnieale (he main c.iiaracleristics of the personality of (his cultural 
iiilienlaiicc tl is perhaps iiore.^^sary to delve deep into the histories of the various 
('MI plies wliicfi Nourished and dwindled here. Most of them were a combination 
()1 (.entiiil Asian, Persian and Mongol cultures and yet forces of histoi'y brought 
Ihoin so close (o each other as to evolve a dUlinct identity of their own. E^en 
since Ihe einergence ol Islam as a iloniinant religion of the period, new cultural 
in II no IK os look shape whicdi liaxe oflen heen described by a blanket phrase ‘Islamic 
(oi Mn>liin) cidlnre . Infant Ihe e\[)ression is both inadequate and misleading 
loi (won before tlie hii lfi of Islam certain Iraits were much too obvious and these 
coiilinned to exist under diflorent forms e\en after Islam became the dominant 
udigion in this area. Ihe famous l^oet Iqhal'* pointed out the Aryanisation 
ol Islam W'liicii look place in Persia, w'hich embraced Islam more or less as 
a nation and yet ga\e the new religion the mark of its own cultural traditions, 
it was in Persia and some parts ol (’entral Asia lliat Islamic mysticism was 
codified and gixen a doniinaiil |)lace in Ihe hegemony of Islamic thought. 
Iql)al was again perliai)s llie lirst Muslim [)oet and philosopher to point out 
clearly similarity ol approacdi hefw'eeu certain tenets of Islamic mysticism and 

that of I lindn mysticism - foi* instance, their common emphasis on the conception 
of negation of Self. 

1 his is not to say that Islamic mysticism was born in Persia. In fact, 
every respeclahle Muslim sidi and saint has heen careful to trace the origin of 
Islamic my.sticism to Ihe age of Prophet himself. Moreover, after the spread 
of Islam the various countries, the tradition of Ashaab-e-Sufa who led almost 
lives of renunciation in tlie pursuit of knowledge sj)read to far off countries and 
a nimiher of saints af)[teare(l wlio preached simple living and high thinking, 
abhored wmrdly rituals and royal grandeur. Hut, however, old the mystic 
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traditions may be it was nonetheless a dynamic phenoineiin whicli 
several transformations in the process of its development. In I lie be^diiiii[i<>, 
it was a search for pnrilanisin^ in Islam and insisltmce on the leiiels of Islemic 
shariat. 13nl after the Caliphate when the kingdom of Cmniiiyids mid Alihas^ids 
rose to royal glory and outgrew the ideas of simj)licily and religious devotion 
as preached by the Prophet himself, a section of saints liegaii to emjdiasise the 
futility of wordly glory and rejected the heiesy of those Aln'^lim kings uho ckii 
med to be the decendents of the Prophet and led the lives of dehancli kings and 
chieftains. The period was that of stress and slrain and these sidi'^ were liamdi'rl 
by the fear of God® which they thought might strike these kings and their 
subjects for their unholy ways. It was in lids perioil that Siilis like thraliiin 
Adhaiu and, later on, Ibn-i-Arabi proponinled philosophical systems of 
mystical thought in Islam. The emergence of those new systems marked a 
tussel between the Eslahlishmenl and the mystics. The poor my<lic diil nol 
know how to rebel or protest against a system of exploitation to wldcli he was 
nol prepared to be a party, lie, tlierefore, consoled liimself hy receding hack 
in (lie fastnesses of forests and solicitude of monasteries where he could come 
in contact with the common peo])le, listen to llieir everyday grievances, gi\n 
them indigenous herbs and meilicines or amnlels and offer whalever cfmsola- 
lion be conld to the masses, which were being exj)loiled befoie his own 
lie shuddered to think of his participation in the prevailing oxploilal ion 
and it was with this idea lliat he preached ai)stiiieiice from the wordly riches 
even ordinary comforts, and advised either to dedicate oneself to the good of 
the common people or to forget llie evils of the coiitemporm-y'' woild. 
iMyslicLsm as interpreted later on, was nol a deltnile positive philosopliy in ilself 
nor a mere ritual or (piackery of dislriimtiiig herbs or amnlels. It w.is a pi'oU'.st 
against the Rslablishmeiil, a veiled conflict lielween Ilie haves' and havenioN,' 

Later on, these abstaining mystics gained popularity nol only wilh I he 
masses but also with the royally, mid many chieflains and kings tried to placate 
them. Some of them succeeded in using them as Iheir ageiiU or as |l|■el(‘^|s of 
gaining popularity with the masses. Ci’ilicat analysis id'' Llamic mv>lic:Mit a^ 
a syslem ol social philosophy remains beyond oiir purview, es|iociaily heran^e 
many learned works on the subjects" exist, yet the negative characli*r of !hi< 
jiliilosophy mnsl be pointed out in order to underscore the basic mood prevailing 
in Urdu poetry right from its incejilion to the XIX conliiry. Hejeclioii (d' 
happiness, riches, glory, joy, temptation in favour of sorrow, pathos ami self- 
sacrilice stems from llie concepts inlieriled hv Urdu poetry from the A[y<lic 
poetry in I'ersimi especially that of Sadi, Italiz and Khayyam. After the 
iMoiigolian invasion wliich marked total eclipse ol tlie Ummayid and Ahhasid 
gloiy, death and destruction reigned supreme and the mystic poets stressed l!ie 
Iraiisiloriness of the world - an idea whicli runs like a iliread thronglil all Ihe 

^ I T , , pa a agree on the jioint lliat the reality (d 

Ihe Umvei'se is, by and large, iiidaiowable and llie next best Ibing would be lo 

reject tbe temptation ot wordly comforl and strive for the fnllilment of one's 

own sell by living totally in tbe iiresent and sacrilicino- one's own wishes and 

desires to the inevitable. The only virtue left in life is lliat of .sacriliciim oneself 

for the .sabe of others. Love of one’s fellow being.s, is the only iiara'ilise lefi 

willnn hmnan reach. ' 

Even before Gba/navi and Gbori con(|i.esl of India, ideas travelled between 
Lenlial Asia, Arabia and India and when cultural communion bromdit these 
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closGi coiiCG[)liiaI aliiiily l)0twGOii liiesG Viirioiis cultures weaved 

a new Fibre of ciillural \aliies. J( is not surprisintj, for instance, to note that, 
in India, even Muslims adopled tlie names of even strictly religious rituals not 
from Arabic but from pre-lslamic Persian customs. For instance for daily 
prayers the word used was not 'SalaP (Arabic), but ^ Namaz' (old Persian- 
Pahlavi) or for faslino' not \Soin' (Arabic) but 'Roza' (Persian-Pahlavi). The 
same applies to other words Wk^^Fairisia (not Malak) and ^Bihishf (not .Tahnat) 
(! ei sian-l alialvi) and so on. Ifioiight patterns governing Urdu literature since 
its inception, therefore, were composed of a conglomeration of Saracenic^® 
and Iranian (Aryan) iiiilueiices wliicli provided mystic background to this 
lileiafiire. I'j\en Irom earliest days, Muslim mystics strove to spread their 
go-^pel ol human brotherhood tiirongh allegorical tales, love stories, and verses 
reflecting llieir concepts of free thinking and universal love.^^ 

Pooteit in this l)ackgroiind is tiie entire pattern of gha/al. Its diction 
was mainly determined by the Sulislic terminology prevailing in Pers'an poetry 
just after the fait of Paglidad iu ITAS A.D.^^ Ghazal embodied love for free 
thinking, healthy scepticism and zest for life of abandon and spiritual fuirilment. 
It stems from the days when Midlas and Muslim divines were by and large the 
cusloitians of law and hence, active agents or collaborators of the then royalty 
or the FiSlablishment K'liown as the Caliphate. The Mtilla, who was the law- 
giver ol the times, insisted on tiie observance of the ritual. To him the world 
was ol paramount importance, every contravention of which was a crime 
against law and faith. Kvery dissiderd was a lieretic and every heretic a rebel. 

It was in this fi’amework that Muslim subs raised their liny l)anner of revolt 
and insistefl on llie real spirit of faith against mere ritualistic worship of the 
'word . For the Midla, appearances were everything, for the mystic the real 
belief was the love, (he essence of all scri()tures. For ium, (he religion of the 
religions was service to humanity and real love of (rod and his creation. As 
according to tfie mystic tenets, (lod does not need any worsliip and (he various 
modes ol his worship invented l)y (he priests of various religions were ii’reievaid. 
Ibis idea ol tolerance and eipialilv cemented the bonds between (he down 
(roddim masses with the suli«, on the one hand, and alienated llieni from the 
F^.stablishmenl, on the other. Mullas and kings both often declared them 
as heretics and they were accordingly [)erseciited, harassed and even hanged. 

It was this spirit of defiance to autliority and dedication to free thinking that 
resulted into (he adoption of a ant i-sliaria( vocabnlai'v in gliazals such as 
W'ine, Sacji, Mai-Kltaiia etc. 

Undoubtedly deep mystic influences also led to iinlieallhy siipersitions 
and discouraged to some extent, all vitality of action I)nt (he fact remains that 
it was the mystic tradition alone which gave new confidence to the poet to protest 
against tlie prevailing conditions of tliose times when alternatives to political 
and social e\()loilalions were absent. 

Mysticism dominated Urdu literature c|uile for .some lime and even when 
it decayed as an active force, somewhere in the second half of I9th century, 
it remained in vogue as a device wdiich at once gave poetry new .symbolism and 
colourfnlne.ss. Fa-gii poets like Nasikh, who were not mystics in any sen.«e 
of the term chose to write couplets witli mystic imagery and substance. 
Coupled with it was the classic concepts of morality derived rnairdy from 
Sadi’s 'Galistan' .Talal-ud-Din Dawwani’s’ ' Akhlaq-i-J nlald and several other 
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treatises on morality. Hut these concepts were woven into the Ihoughl |)aUern 
of the period in a manner which gave central place to mystic vision ol Hie. 
Human riches were ignoble while discovery of self and disdain in wordly temp- 
tations masked the height of knowledge. 

With the advent of western influences in India, the very fonndalions ol 
these pallerns suffered a set-back. Under the British influence a new system of 
values, slowly but steadily, sprang up in various cities of India. 1 hough not 
accepted at once, it still left its deep impact on llie understanding of I lie intelli- 
gentsia particularly because in its wake sprang up educational and cultural 
institutions like Delhi college, Fort William college, and later on Anglo- 
Mohammadan Oriental college, Aligarh. With the former iiistiliiLioiis, were 
associated writers like Master Ram Chaiider, Mir Amman and it was in Delhi 
college that stalwarts like Maulvi Nazir Alimad, Zaka-Ullali, Mohammad 
Hussain Azad were educated. Prof. Spears in his '^Twilight ol (he Moghnrs 
quotes Maulvi Zaka-Ullah of Delhi to the effect I hat when he used to repoit 
back to his friends and their parents in his own Mohalla about even elementary 
scientific experiments canied out in the college and school laboratory, the 
entire Afohalla used to stare at Idrn in astonishment. Ghalib was, perhaps 
the first significant Urdu poet to liave come across this entirely new system of 
values. It was a gmelliiur experience, for it put the entire citadel of old concepts 
upside down. After all, wordly riches were not to be abhorred and self 
abnegation or coiupiest of inner world not to be prized too much. Nature 
was .something to be compiered and the universe still had many things to be 
explored and disco\ered. In a sliort span of a decade or so, the Indian 
intelligentsia, and among them Urdu writers, were thinking in terms of social 
reform and read iustiiig their new relaUonshii) v;ith the changing environment. 
Chalib’s comments on Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s compilation of 'TarihhA-Feroz 
ShahT and Ids exaltation of liuman wisdom as the beacon light of all progress 
speaks volumes about a transformation of writers outlook of life. Sir Syed 
Ahmad Klian marked the linal breaking off from the traditional thouglil 
pattern. In his personality are embodied all the major contradictions of tiie 
jieriod. Ihe Ih'ilish regime in India, as Karl Marx has rightly pointed out, 
had a dual role. On the one hand, it brought to the Indian economy political 
slavery and economic exploitation and yet, on tlie other, it heralded an era of 
improved communications, of printing press and new postal system. In its wake 
came certain blessings brought aliout by the Industrial revolution in the West. 
In short, it was a doulilo-faced harbinger of political slavery and social reform. 
Sri Syed Ahmed Khan and before him. Raja Ram Mohan Roy'’*, and several 
others, collaborated with the new regime as vanquished subjects of a triumphant 
nation which at that lime, had under its hegemony almost half the world. 
Accepting their deteat, they at least appreciated the virtues of the new social 
reform brought about by their enslavement. Hence while politically reactionary 

they were socially progre.ssive— the greatest social reformers, modem India can 
think of. 

The new pattern of thought was dominated by a zest for a social reform, 
guiding principles of which were yet to be enunciated. Sir Syed described tliis 
central concept in one simple word 'hNalnre". Translated into mundane terms, 
natnre^ was a synonym for adaptation to prevailing association and political 
conditions, i.e., Westernisation to a certain extent without breaking ttie bonds 
of tradition and an attempt to re interpret classical values into new modes 
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()l lliiiikiiii*' wliic-li may be acceptable to the modern European mind. Lbi- 
iloiibledly, Ibis new coiiscioiisiiess released new energy in lileralnre. The 

iit‘w wrilors selected Western mode.s of social behaviour as a model for Ihein- 

si'Kes and \i-nlnied on a new palb to social and cultural ema?ici()atioti. 

1 he voyage was not, fiowevei', witlioul its hazards and its blessings. For 

it iiilrodi.ced new conceids of democracy, liberty and at a laler stage, socialism, 
whicli accordingly cliafiged the outlook of the Indian reader and writers. 
l■.co)lnnlic and social o\ ploitatiofi by the Hrilish and the growing consciousness 
ol it incnicated a new and sacred dissatisfaction in the educated Indians (who 
w(M'(* now con\ersan( with the best li'adilions of Euro|)ean liberalism through 
I'jigiish lilei’at lire). W it li the advent of the 20lli century tins silent dissent burst 
into \ioleii( eruption. Even beneath the filacid appearances of romantic 
lit(‘ralnre, wc.ves of social and [)olitical disaffection were evident. i\)lilical 
poetry came in wjgiie and romantic fervoni* and revolutionary zeal expressed 
ilstdl in myriad lorms. Urdu literature had bv now entered a new era. Its 
ga/.e was lived on social and, to some extent, |)()lilical problems of the pei’iod. 
IN caiisas now sprcmd from urban "Ocielies to the pastures and hamlets of the 
count I'ysidt'. 1 lie healing tlioiighl of llohii'th or spiritual satisfaction of self- 
aimihilalioii orm\slicat s(df-fult'dmeiit he^^aii to I’ccede. Ijileraliire in short 
ti(M-aim' iiioie hiimait, more worldly. With the advent of the First World War, 
new l(msioiis appeai'ed. The two giealesl iiifhieiices being that of the l{iissiaii 
lt('\()liiti(m (d Oclolier, Idl7 and the disco\ory of Fromlian theory of p>yco- 
aiialv'-is. 1 in^ g!i(((M'iiig lights of the West were already flickering <md poets like 
)al \\ei(‘ deeply impressed hy new classics like "Decline oj fhe IlV.v/” and 
illiLsioned hy the downfall <d’ human values as witnessed in tviirope- 
w hicli wa'< lor piiile souk; time accepted hy onr writer^ a'^ a dream woi’Id. d'lio 
,i'l(M'iiali\('-' on'ei'(Ml hy llie Ocloher Kevolnl ion \V(M ’0 alluring and, for liie hC'^l 
lim(‘. conscionsiK'ss of chi'^s struggle (winch ended in !lie liiial victory ol (he 
d(Cv\ 1 ) Irfalden) tiegari to dawn in onr literal nri'^^ wfiicfi l’;i)al!\' re^nlleil in llie tor 
malnn ol Itie I h o'j ; i-v-i \ (* W'lilms ennud in 1‘ddl*. 



|■’l‘'mli,m llii'my of i»>y('lioaiial\'si^ exploded llii- m\lli ol li 
emacy o\er the ( ni\er'(‘ fo'-, according to Fi(Mid, Man wxi'^ a niei’e 
pii^omr ill llie hands of the ' Unconscious”, o\ei’ wliich he had no control. 
In fact, !i(‘ hapfieiis to lie a meie play-tliiiig in (he hands of the Id and the I'jgo 
whicli were formed, incidentally, hy the inheritance and environment in which 
sex phiNs pi\olal role. The stoi'v onwards has many points in common with 
pi'aclirall\‘ alt the modern Indian languages. Tlie same influences, the same 
responses, lint wtial distinguishes Urdu literature fiom others is (hat due 
to its deep rommilmcid with mystic free-tiiinking and himiafi Iralernily it could 
not Itiiid itself to any narrow dogma. Its cornmitmenl has more or less ;duay'^ 
been I o I he heall hy democrat ic traditions of life. It has ridicided narrow'-mindei - 
ness and liypocricy and has developed, tfironghon! tlie ages, an abiding lad i 
in human dignity. Its ahlioi'ence of intnals, its rejection of appearanie> 
always hroughl it closer to the collective conscious of the ma-^se^. n i. 
l)ost-iiidependence era, Urdu lileraliirel suffered a set-back. U'idn 
conlined to any one particular region of Ibe country and hence \\a.'5 im 
recognition as the official language of any f)artirnlar region. Aloieovti, >cm-, 
caught ill the wtuilpool of politics, it was denied its rightful place ni m la, i 
tiomelaiid. A'et tlie cuiiimr)!! heritage defied [lolilical bifurcation. Uo n |'***, *' 
on bolii sides of the liadcliffe line continued to sing of Ibeir common, g onou:? 
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past. For a decade, nostalgia was the dominant theme. Writers lamented tlie 
good old days when lliere were so many blessings to share. Later on I he decay 
of feudal values and slow and steady emergence of new Industrial society and 
its impact on our cultural norms dominated our thinking. AUempls were made 
to coordinate the new experiments and experiences holh in Ihouglit and iecliniqne 
with the grass roots of our folk culture. New experiments and iechnicine 
became fashionable. With the onslaught of industrialisation, placidity of old 
rural life began to be disturbed. New cities and townships emerged and the 
tempo of urban life increased which resulted not only in the enliancemenl of 
Industrial outlook but also in any sharpening of the internal unrest of our 
youth. Still Urdu literature is enmeshed in the clutches of a crisis. For the 
crisis is that of the Indian economy which lias not yet outgrown its feud d 
and agrarian framework completely and has grafted industrialisation on its 
feudal framework. Tlie old order is not yet dead and and the new is yet to be 
born. It is in this twilight of death and resurrection that Urdu literature awaits 
its moment of destinv. 


NOTES 


^ It must be pointed out that the cultures which mingled to form this tradition had 
common Aryan traits. 

^ For Central Asian influences, see Prof. K- A. Faruqi’s Preface on Ghalibs 'Dastanbu' 
(English), Dept of Urdu, University of Delhi. 

^ and ^ See Iqual’s Preface to ' Asrar-i-Khudi’, his long Persian poem. 

^ For the beginnings of Islamic Atysticism, Prof. E. G. Browne’s 'A Literary History 
of Persia’ Vol. I still remains the best study. 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami’s 'Tarikh-i-Mashaikh-i-Chishf (Urdu) .Nadwatiil- 
inusannifin, Delhi, admirably traces the transformation of mystic thought. 

Sardar Jafri s Preface of "Kabir Bani’ (Urdu-Hindi) Hindustani Book Inst, Bombay and 
Alumtaz Husain’s article 'Kuchh Adab-i-Alia ke muta'llig' in ^Shahrah’ 1952 discuss 

the class-character of Islamic mysticism. 

“ Sajjad Zahir’s ^'Zikr-i-Hafiz.” 

^ For greater details, see Prof. Nazir Ahmad’s article 'Urdu Adab Par Zartushti Asrat’ 
Fikr-O-Nazar, Aligarh 1963. 

and See Sliibli's 'Sherul Ajam’ (Urdu). 

Ibid, vol. 3 

Cf ; Q. A. Wadud’s article on Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 'Creative Bengal’ and \V. C. 
Smith's "Modern Islam in India” (4th edition). 
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Na/ir Al<i)arabafli's coiilemporaries ha\e noL left for n.s any clelailed 
accoiiiti of ins life, hiil the growing; popularity of the poet among millions of 
coininon peo])le of India attracts ever ijicreasing attention of research scholars 
to Iiiin. 

Many seini-reliahle stories, legends and myths are connected with the 
name of Na/ir wlio lived among ordinary, people, and to retrieve his authentic 
biography in details does not seem for the time being possible. No authobio- 
grapiucal or other literary notes of the poet have been preserved. If such 
notes (tid e\Nt, they Iiave i)een either lost or are not yet objects of study by literary 
critics. 

Hence the principal source from wliich it would be possible to get 
infoi'mation about the personal life of the jioet, are ids work‘d, unfortunately, 
[)uldis}io(i and studied not Ihorogtddy enough either. 

Na/ir’s autlientic birth-date, as well as his place of birth have not been» 
to this day, precisely established.^ Tlie majority of scliolars believe that he was 
born in Uelhi in 1740, soort after (lie I’avaging raid by Nadir Shah. 

Nazir’s (his real name was Vali Muhammad) father Muhammad Faruq 
l)eIongefl to a noble but not a wealthy family, from generation to generation 
supplying soldiers to tfie rulers of Delhi and Agra. Certain authors, however, 
think that his fallier was a small official of town administration. 

About Nazir’s bii'tli and childhood the following story is told. Before 
1dm there were twelve danglilers in the family, then this boy was born, whom 
a holy hermit predicted long life and immortal glory. The ]>arenls trying to 
guard tlie son against any harm and evil eye passed him for a daughter, until 
he was seven years old. lie grew in tiie faiidly as a great favourite, passing his 
time ill fun and amusements. Flying kites, he took part in pigeon fighting, 
simrting competitions, caught and domesticated singing-birds, played chess. 

Nazir kept up his liasket in sfiorls, national games till the end of his life, 
and if inspile of traditions tie never emjihasised his services in poetics, he 
eimmerated Ids victories in sports cpdle readily. 

Friends, almost (I am almost hundred years old) 

wliole century lies lielund 

And hei’e the wliole body is covered with wrinkles, 

But wlien 1 go to show my strength on tlie wrestling ground 

I consider just Rustam equal to me 

Even now young fellows can’t try their strength with me^ 

Nazir receixed first-rate education of those days. Logic, rhetoric, theology, 
philosophy and ethics made up the course of di.sciiiline he was studying. He 
knew Indian art very well, music and dances, besides Urdu and Hindi— mother 
tongues of he poet, lie was proficient in Arabic and Persian, Sanskrit, Punjabi, 
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Braj and Avadlii. lie was aci|uianted with Persian and Indian works on poetics, 
old tazkira, various text-books, particularly with the “ilalikbari” word-book, 
widely known in those days. 


While he was still young man Nazir tried to master the poetical heritage of 
Firdousi, Rumi, Saadi, Hafiz, Umar Khayani, Amir Khusrn and liedil, 
“Padniavat” Muhammad Jaisi, poetry of Kabir and Tulsidas, works of Guru 
Nanak. Works of his predicessors (of course in the original) were a Sid)jecl of 
careful study, ‘'His knowledge of poetics, writes Majnoon Gorakhpuri, corres- 
ponded to the level of the knowledge of the epoch .... His poems in slyle and 
mastery were not inferior to the poetry of Mir, Sauda, Inslia, Miisha 
Atish or Nasih.”^ 


In Nazir’s works we often come across images and sul)jecls, taken from 
Indian mythology and Persian literature which testifies to great erudition of the 
poet. Hence the point of view of some researchers, who i)ersislenlly emphasize 
his lack of education, appears absolutely unconvincing. 

In the beginning of fifties Muhammad Faruq died. He did not leave 
behind him any means of livelihood and all the responsibility of maintaining 
the family fell on the young shoulders of the twenty-two years old Nazir. 
Together with his relatives he moved to Agra, where in the beginning he settled 
in the district of Nuri Darvaza and subse(|uenlly in Taj-ganj near Taj-Mahal. 

Excellent education and the initial success in tlie domain of literal ure 

opened up before Nazir a possibility of becoming a court poet, but he valued 

above all personal and creative freedom and did not want to sell his inspiration. 

Later when he became famous he was twice invited to the court, with a promise 

of high position and wealth. It is said that Nazir refused the money and the 

invitation. “1 am a poor pen pusher, where shall I go, 1 am no good for the 
rich”,' 


Like many other poets, having no permanent source of income he chose 

the job of a teacher and was for many years a tutor-mentor of Raja Vilasrai’s 

children with a monthly reward of seventeen Ruj)ees. In those days the life 

of a teacher was quite hard, ‘df a poet teaches children, it means his lot is hard,” 

says Sauda in one of his poems.^ Nazir himself also has written about it a number 
of times 


l^oor poet teaches children for the sake of his daily bread (Roll) 

Court poet composes laudatory odes (Qaseed) for the sake of his daily 

bread.® 

Poor fellow teaches children of the poor. 

Poverty does not leave him the whole of his life.^ 

Love for poetry was awakened in Nazir very early and determined his 
future lot. 


There was no stronger passion than to compose ghazals. 

Poetry became joy of my life® 

In 1708 the well-known Mir Taqi Mir visited Agra, and Nazir readout 

to him his ghazal. The venerable poet was pleased with it. 


Nazir Akbarabadi wrote a great deal. In his works we find reflected his 
own life, thoughts about art, about the reality around him, about people, about 
the destiny of the country and the people. Every poem coiivevs personal 
experience of tlie poet, personal estimate of the evenis wliich were takiim iilace 

17 o 1 ■ 
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changed many profession in my life 
put on many masks in my life 
wore sacred thread, and becoming a Piijari 

ornamented my forehead with tika 
])orfortned yoga, wore turban of a pilgrim. 

Sword and slueld served me long years 

And afterwards I caught singing-birds in nets 

On ri\ers 1 liave vanquished swimmers, in athletic circles 
1 measured my strength. 

Sweets and betel from stands I sold, 

Quality baskets and cages I made and took them to bazar 

1 made wooden toys and tops 

And I aught cliildren of the poor to learn a profession 

I organised hear-fights on open grounds in towns 

Jn bazars I made monkeys to dance....® 

In these lines one feels the striving of the poet to know life from as closely 

cpiarters as possil)le, per.sonally test everything that he had a chance to observe 

111 streets, .‘Squares and bazars of Delhi and Agra, in popular outdoor feasts in 

alaliima nrindaban. He always maintained closest relations with 

eomnu)ners. Iraders, artisans, fakirs and dervishes came to him with a request 

jo write for them. Thus appeared the poems “Koro bartan” (“New vessel”), 

Agra-ki-Kakri ( Cmciunber from Agra”), “lianjare nama” (“Poem about 

wandeiers ) etc. J hese can be heard even today in bazars and streets of Indian 

towns. Potters and gremtgrocers commend their goods in the words of Nazir, 

sf leet-artisls atiri conjurers, folk-singers and narrators (of folk tales), trainers of 

hears, serpent-charmers warble them. Many of his poems have penetrated into 

file and have become jieciiliar ritual song«, by which religions ceremonies ai'e 
accompanied. 

In Nazirs woik tlie actual life of Indian society on the borderline of tlie 
IHtli and the lljtti centuries lias been represeided in all its variety. He smashed 
(he foundation of (he jioetry which was considered unbreakable before and 
inliniteiy moved its tliematic borders beyond. He introduced into it a new 
hero, namely people. A common man and the world around him, misery and 
de\astation, johlessne.ss and hunger, ruin of the old trade, decline of commerce, 
national ami religious festivals, nature of the country and its mode of life - 
all (his became the subject of ids depiction. That is wdiy already during 
his lifetime Nazir Akharabadi was called “national poet of India”. 

More than one hundred and thirty years separate us from the day of his 
death (August 1(), 1830). During this period the LTdu literature has advanced 
fai ahead in its development, (he aesthetic view^s of people have undergone 
changes, the poetry is facing new tasks. Jhit the creative work of the people’s 
[loet has withstood the test of lime. 

Out of rich poetical inheritance of Nazir, which had reached according 
to the evidence of certain sources, (wo hundred thousand beits, hardly tenth 
part of this lias come dowm to us. A great deal of work has been done in India 
in collecting and publishing Ids wmrks. However many extant manuscripts 
are stilt .scattered in private libraries and are inaccessible for study. One of 
the research scholai’s of Nazir, Saed Muhammad Mahmud Rizvi Mazrnin 
Akharabadi, in his work “Hiili-e-Nazir” (“Spirit of Nazir”) mentions a 
dozen of names of residents in Delhi, Agra, Brindaban and Saliaranpur, who 
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have ill their possession sliil iinpiihlished works of I he pool. Tlio same 
author mentions that many unpublished poems by Nazir till lo-day are livini^ 
in the memory of people and are passed on from generation lo general ion 

The first edition of the works by Nazir Akbarabadi, as (larson de T.issi 
informs us, was brought out in 1820, in Devnagri tellers." The ne\l one 
appeared in 1850 in Urdu script “Nastalik”. Ataharnmed Asliiaf .Mi Ijiklinavi, 
another scholar doing research of the works of the poet ascribes (he piiblicaiion 
of the first collection of Nazir’s works “Kiiliyad-e-Nazii ” lo Ihe seventies 
of the last century. This collection contains about se\en Ihoiisaoil lieil- 
copied down by Raja Vilasrai’s sons. It had several editions (Ihe second saw 
the light of the day in Meratb in 1882). In 1900 iMubamail Alulid (lafnr, 
author of the book about Nazir, “Zindagani-e-benazir*’ (“Life of a Peerless”), 
prepared a more complete collection of the poet’s works. Farhal Alla lleg, 
who has written the book “(inlistan-e-bekhizan” (“The Unfading Garden 
flowers”) searched for the divan of Nazir’s ghazles, considered (o liave been lost, 
and in 1912 publislied in Delhi in collaboration with the Society for Ihe 
Development of Urdu (Anjuinan-e- TaiTai|i-e-Urdu (“Hind”). 

The most complete collection of Nazir’s works was published 
forties of the XX century in Lucknow (third edition came in 1951). 
prepared by Ashraf Ali Lukhnavi and Abdulbari Assi and conlainei 
15 thousand beits. Still a number of earlier published poems such as ‘‘Rhoiicltar’ 
(“Earthquake”), “Ek Raqassa-ka Uruj-o-zaval” (“Fate of Dancer”) etc. has 
not been included into it. 

One of the last collection of works, in point of time, appeared in 1959 in 
Devnagri with a commentary in Hindi. 

In accordance with the tradition Nazir’s poems are not dated, i.e. the 
dates when they were written are not given and therefore it is not po.ssibic lo 
trace according to the periods the development of his world outlook and arlislic 
method. Research works of scholars who liave utilized, especially, certain 
notes of the poet, enable us lo restore, though approximately, a general picture. 

Published works by Nazir give proof of Ihe fact that he availeil hiin.self 
of the most varied poetical genre meler which is in vogue even today : Giiazais, 
Qaseeds, Masnavi, Rubayts, Qita’s, oriental slanza-tarkib and larjiih band’ 
iMussadas and the so called Nazms, or poems on a certain subject. 

Nazir did not work out his style at once, the blossoming of bis poetical 
craftmanshij) was preceded by a long period of apprenticesliip and creative quests 
In the beginning, like Amir Khiisro, he created “variezated” GhazaL, where lines 
in Persian alternated with lines in Urdu. Manv verses were written in Farsi 
(Persian) and are of initiative character. Ne\t\appeared a cycle of ghazale^ 
m Lrdu, keeping with the demands ol the classical poetry. 

Ihe works of the early period provide answer to the question, who his 
were teachers and what they taught him ? An important place amoim them 
IS occupied by the peculiar form Tazmin. The poet look a certain line from 
works, for example, of Hafiz, Saadi. Amir Khusro, Pedil and developed the 
Idea, contained therein, preserving size, rhythm, and rhyme of the classical verse 
e attained extreme precision, reproducing the manner of writing of .some author' 
However-even then Nazir tried lo avoid blind following the traditional writing 
A niajonly of his ghaza Is is connected with a single content - Gha/aLe- Musalsai 
and at that time as well as before him .uch a form was almost unknown ’ 
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motive i,.t,„,i,,ce,l into the ghazonirriilio,', ol l„Tan SivS" HMu ril2 

am, a,, 

. 1 /e which ga\e arger scope for pulling inlo effect his ideas. ^ IMost of his work« 

I hklth^' rehgious reformation (Kabir, Salim Clibti, Gum LJa 

ckhel Guru Nanak), about holidays and customs of Hindus and Muslim'’® 

about the nature of the motherland etc. Muslims, 

A number of verses of Nazir are written in genre ol Mussaddasi^ No 

to the" fon arranged not according 

even the title of the composition. Verses called philosophical, about money, 

d^l’p'^r' ’ separate .section.s. Unde^r 

1 llr t" i" "utire and humour, folk tale.®, lyrical poems on 

the subjects of Persian Literature like “Leila and Mainoon” etc. 

* * * 

Nazir /Mvbarabmii occupies a special place in Urdu literature. As stated 
al)o\e he introduced a new subject and a new character in the poetry. He is 
the lirsl to .speak about common people of his country, their feeiings and 
e\|)eneuce, about ordinary things and phenomena, about everything that was 
cnnsideied before him as a “low’' subject, unworthy of descriplioii. 

However, Nazir's poetry was produced not in isolation of classical 

Irailitions. He absorbed and fu.®ed in his own creative imagination the best 

a(:rue\ernents of classical literature and most popular e.xamples of the national 
poetic art. 

Allhoiiyh on the whole the classical literature was far from the people, 
iNazir was able to jiick out native motises, and correspondent to the po{»idar 
thinking and used them extensively. 

He regarded himself a legitimate heir of Rudaki, Firdousi, Saadi, Hafiz 
and to the same degree of Kabir and Tulsidas. Jn his works one comes across 
characters of “Shah-iiama’\ of “Leila and Majnoon”, as well as of “JLunayana” 
and “iM ahabharata”. This bond with classical tradition, to a certain degi'ee 
determines the vitality and everlasting quality of Nazir’s poetry, its infineiice 
on the development of the entire subsequent Urdu literature, not e.vclijding even 
the modern. 

The main feature characterising Nazir’s creative work, as w'e repeat, is his 
affirmation of folk tendencies in Urdu literatrue. It is precisely this that 
conditioned innovation in the contents, form and language of Ids poetry 
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Nazir’s striving to bring poetry close to people clearly effected also the choice 
of new genres and a different approach to the fundamental genre of tlie classical 
poetry, namely ghazal. True, and it must be stated, that certain gliazals 
do not differ at all from those which were produced by the poet’s contemporaries. 

When came to the bamiuet the flaiug-faced 

Lamps suddenly flashed out and extinguished 

And the cup bearer became benumbed with gobbet raised high 

Like a certain curdled image in a p'Clure.^^ 

Here everything is traditional : a lamp on the point of extingiiisliing as 
well as a cupbearer numbed in an attractive pose, and an image of abstract 
flame ardent sweetheart, about whom, as was customary in poetry, is said in 
masculine gender. Every beit is absolutely independent and it can be easily 
excluded from the poem. 

Several ghazals are typical production of Sufi doctrine with symbolics 
common to them. They show that the poet paid his tribute to Ids passion for 
Sufism. 

In the ocean of life people are 

Literary like bubbles in a stream of rain water 

In the eternity of rotation of the Universe people are 

Literally like small features in the whirlpool of a waterfall. 

Heart blood, like amber wine, 

Sallowness of the skin, like moonlight in the night 

Peaceful song and fast dance 

Distressed heart only phantom will comfort 

What is called dmation of human life 

Is only a vestige of a ripple on smooth water 

What is called beauty and love are 

Only a flash of lightning and a (lro|) of mercury 

What is life and death ? 

Only sheer dream and sleep 

Books of life will all be open 

When Nazir recognises the book of his heart. 

In the ghazals of the poet we quite often meet the traditional character of a rind, 
who is contrasted with a hypocrite. The Rind persoidfying ideal Sufi, instead 
of toing to mosque goes to Maikhana to drink wine (divane revelation), and 
he enjoys life there : 

What is there to wonder, friends : only yesterday 
Nazir was satisified with monastery 
But today he sits in a Maikhana and is happy 
With a cup-bearer and wine.^^ 

However, in several works in ghazal genre Nazir consciously deviates from 
the accepted standards. This is also expressed in his departure from lyrical 
theme, while keeping the traditional form and in availing himself of the new 
artistic methods. The first point can be illustrated by the following example 

What is it to be dead, to have a magnificent burial ? 

Adorning won’t be of any use to him, Courpse will remain so. 

I myself have seen several times many of those who were buried 
In expensive dresses, in perfumed shrouds. 
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1‘Ali‘aclotl from iomb.^ the dead had neither bodies nor the 
threads of the shroml. 

Oil, Na'/ir, a desire to have a tomb in futile, it is foohW^* 

The poem cited above is almost comidelely different from the classical 

’"’c n "P a single high-principled and aesthetic 

c nceplioii. Secondly, the love motives are absent in it. The poet speaks 

here as an opj)onent of magnificent and expensive burial ceremony which is 

rnmous to poor persons, and clearly develops the idea of equality between the 
nrh and the poor before God. 


1 he Ghazai which Nazir called “Fate of a Danseuse” is very interesting^^ 
Us composition also shows that the author is leaving classical patterns behind. 
Ihe poet moves from particular details, from solitary, phenomena to generali- 
sation, strives to show in development the theme handled. The poem is divided 
into two iiarls : in the first part he speaks of the beauty of the danseuse, about 
her success and wealth, about her enumerable admirers ; 


llei beauty is uncomparable, her figure resemlilex cypress 
[.ijis bright roses, her smile is sweet 
Joy and laughter rule in her house, 

In wealth and voluptuousness the days of her life glide. 

So lar nothing contrailicts clasical requirements. But the poet continues 
to elaborate the subject in the second part: 

Years jiassed, the bright flower-garden withered 

Where are you, the youth and freshness of the danseuse? 

In llie spiring (here is no intoxication — her glance has died out, 

her lips have faded. 

()nly yesterday though blossomed to tlie envy of other flower 

Today thou art wild brudock seed 

Her heart is broken, life is just a torment and pain. 

It’s ail the same, where such a thing has happened. About this 

.\azir has related as a lesson. 

Whether it was like tfiat or otherwise, 

sucli is the practice of our land.*® 


'Ihe last lines of the poem stress that the poet here doe.-^ not speak just 
about some particular danseuse, that her fate is typical for many; premature 
oh! age and misery await tliem, because “such is the practise of our land”. 

Nazir greatly widened the thematics of ghazals. He did not stop at 
describinir ordinary, everyday subjects and plienomena. By tlii.s principally 
new attitude to literature, princifialiy new understanding what is “lugir’ and 
"low" in poetry, lie wanted to sliow that intriising of actual reality into [loetry 
makes it more accessible to all and makes it mtu'e humane. No matter 
what the poet spoke about - whether it was a poem about Indian nature, 
or ids phiio.sophical thoughts on the fate of the country and the people, 
it always reflected the poet’s striving to bring the poetry closer to life. 
Behind the visible and material world, as the poet reflects it, always stands a 
character whom the poet sympathizes witfi— it may be an Indian toiler artisan 
or a factory-worker earning his livelihood in the sweat of his brow, it may I)e 
a poor peasant who has known hunger and misery. 
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Nazir's ability to see poetry in the most prosaic things was dictalo'l by 
his deep interest in the life of common people. lie was conscious ol llie 
importance of human labour as the basis of social life, sincerely he sym[)Hlliize(l 
with the sorrows and joys of human beings, understood their psychology. 

Many of Nazir’s poems were written for people of different prolessions. 
They became part of their daily life, merged in folklore an(l people gladly 
rejieat them, although hardly anyone of them know the author’s name. Here 
is for instance a jioem “Cucumbers from Agra”. 

Cucumbers from Agra : excellent, sweet and tender, 

Like the stem of sugarcane, like at thin spindle. 

Like the eyes of Farhad, like the necklace of Shirin, 

This is a sigh of Majnoon, these are lingers of Leila. 

Juicy, soft, tender cucumbers from Agra. 

And still lovelier from Sikanderabad. 

Tills is golden, and the other one tender-green, 

lly their side amethyst is ashamed, emerald grows pale. 

This one is slightly curved. Hello, look here, necklace of Heer. 
And the other tapering here, is the flute of Hanjha. 

Juicy, soft, tender cucumber from Agra. 

And still lovelier from Sikanderabad.^^ 

Certain features of this poem are characteristic of other works by Nazir 
loo. Hence it is necessary to speak about them in more detailed way. 

It is wrillen in a very popular metre in Urdu poetry, called Giroli-band 
or iMusaddas. Fjvery stanza of this consists of six lines. The First stanza has 
single rhyme, which is repealed in the last two lines of the subsequent stanza, 
and in the rest of llie stanzas first four verses have an independent rhyme. In 
kee})ing wilh poetical traditions every last beit of the stanza of giroh-band was 
to consequently represent beit from a ghazal by some well-known poet. Precise 
ovservance of such a form fettered possibilities of the author and Nazir broke 
tliis rule. The Iasi two lines in his six-lined verses are either repeated from 
stanza to stanza, as in the given example, and create a peculiar refrain, or each 
stanza is different, but serves the same purpose. It is precisely in such a form 
that the metre of Musaddas has become widespread among people and was 
subsequently worked out by Hali and later by other poets. 

In this poem the author has used specific poetic means, which were 
determined by Nazir’s striving to bring closer the Persian and Indian sources of 
Urdu poetry, its characters and conceptons, drawn from literature and folklore. 
This .side by side with “Shirin’s necklace” and “Leila’s fingers”, “Farhad’s 
eyes”^ and “Majnoon’s sighs” we come across “Heer’s necklace” and “Rajha’s 
flute”, cucumbers are compared with sparkling emerald and amethyst or with 
slender sugar-cane and graceful spidle. 

Another poem of this series, “New Vessel”, written also in the same 

metre - musaddas, testifies to Nazir’s ability to poeticize the simplest things. 

Clay ve.ssels are the subjects of everyday Indian life. Everyone is familiar 

wilh their various types .since his childhood and therefore can easily appreciate 

the poet’s mastery and his skill to work out any subject. Here we find a ‘rlazed 

vessel as well as one adorned with ornaments and small cups for oil and clay 
pitchers for keeping cold water. ’ 
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If waler falls into this jug -it is priceless, 

Every drop of this water - is a drop of amrita 
Splash on your face water from this jug 

And you will know that this water is better than any amrita^^ 

Accoiding to the classical tradition in poetry one was not supposed to 
refer to historical events or those ones taking place at the moment, a poet 
was not supposed to mention the dates either. Exceptions were made 
only regarding years of life and death of great poets. But they were 
inentioned in the form of tarikh, i.e. a chronogram, conveying the meaning of 
ligures in the respective combinations of letters. Nazir was an eye-witness 
of an earthquake. In one of his poems he narrated in detail about this 
calamity. Me gave there tlie exact date when that occurred, i.e. he inten- 
tionally violated the requirements of ‘‘high” style. 

'1 he dreadful event occurred in 1218 (llijri) 

On the twelveth day of Jamadi nionth,^^ 

On the night from Thursday to Friday 

the earth began to shake at the command of Creator of Nature 

Hivers spilled, mountains towns and forests began to tremble 

Entire villages disappeared into the earth 

Pillars quivered, temples rocked, terror-stricken people ran 

away screaming Ram ! Ram ! with the name of Allah 


It must he noted that the poet wliilo narrating about events, close to both 
Muslims and Hindus, consciously combines vocabulary of Urdu and Hindi. 
Here, for instance, the word “earthquake” has two synonyms “zalzala” (Urdu) 
and “bhonchal ’ (Hindi). This is typical for Nazir’s poetry as a whole. In one 
of his works he writes tliat when he speaks to a Muslim he says : “Allah !” when 
to a Rrahman : “Ram 


This ability to find a language for mutual understanding while speaking 
with [)eople of different religions has always distinguished Nazir. A deep 
knowledge of life, morals and manners of the Indian j)eople, perhaps more than 
anything else, affected liis works on the customs and traditions of the Hindu 
poi)ulation. Long stayitig in Agra among Hindus, made a definite influence on 
Nazir’s poetry. The cult of Vishnu and Krishna, divine love of Radha and 
Krishna, bright and crowded Hindu festivals such as Holi, Diwali, Basant and 
semi-religious ceremonies of Hindu festivals such as Rakhi (Rakshabandhan) - 
tying amulets as a simbol of help and security for happiness, saniadhan - 
meeting the parents of the bridegroom and the bride, and all such things served 
as a subject for a series of his poems. Their titles speak for themselves, e.g. 
“Bhairon ki taarif” (Eulogy of Shiva”), “Baldeoji ki mela” (“Festival of 
Baldeoji”), Janam-ei-Kanhaiyaji” (“Avatar of Krishna”), “Mahadeo ka byah” 

(“Wedding of Mahadeo”) etc. Here is a description of Shiva’s statue ; 


The dark image of thee tills my eyes, 

Ashes on the dark body and a garland of skulls around the neck, 
Eyes shining like lamps and a goblet of wine in hand 
Listen, oh my Lord, 1 am thy stave in my heart. 

Hardly thine hair quiver in anger, 

And in hell the sky, the earth and (rioiintains collapse.-^ 
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Dealing with the plol^, connected with Hiiuhi customs, Nazir tries to 
avoid words borrowed from the Persian language. In tlie poem quoted he 
widely uses Sanskritisms or words of the Sanskrit origin, which hart become 
current in Hindi : iika^ diya (lamp), mala (garland), parbat (mountain), dharti 

(earth), akash (sky), patal (hell, nether regions). 

It must be said, that in the works devoted to festivals and ceremonies, the 
religious theme is treated rather in a sense representing the way of life. It is 
not the dogmas of faith that interest the poet in religious functions, but the 
behaviour of the people, lively pictures of everyday life. Even the motive of 
divine appearance of Vishnu on the earth in the image of Krishna is used by 
Nazir for describing the birth of a child in an ordinary Indian family; 

Happiness comes to a house if a boy is born in it 

In the heart of every one there is love and Joy if a boy is born in the house 

All the misfortunes are forgotten, if a boy is born in the house. 

The house is full of light and music if a boy is born in it.-® 

These lines are saturated with joy, they sound like a hymn to the birth 
of a new human being. 

Description of holidays and folk festivals occupy a large place in Nazir’s 
poetry. One can hardly find another Indian poet, who has paid so much 
attention to these things. With extreme precision does the poet convey the 
atmosphere of vigour and cheer, peculiar to the favorite Indian festivals of 
Holi and Diwali. 

When signs of Holi dawned 

The music of Rabat mingled with Sitar 

The music and dance became the order of the day. 

In such a happy and merry mood the celebration of Holi progressed 
Or: 

Once again the Diwali lights were lit in every house, 

Every direction shone with the glow of Diwali 
Every heart throbbed with the thrill of Diwali 
The feeling of happiness of Diwali touched every one’s heart, 

The day of Diwali became a day spring.^^ 

Often the poet gives details, which are not known to every Indian today. 

Thus he speaks about the old custom of wearing yellow dresses during the 

period between the holidays of Basant and Holi, about using perfumes made 
from Champa flower : 

The fragrance of Champa flowers and the yellow saris of beauties 
Remind us of merry pictures of the Holi festival.^® 

He speaks about the custom of bespattering one another with coloured water : 

What a pleasure it is to bespatter young beauties with colours, 

One beauty will say in confusion ; “Ah ! Ah !’’ Another one will tell you 
As if asking for something : “Rakh, rakh.’’^^ 

In the same realistic way Nazir describes the festivals of Musulmans- 

ted and Shab-e-baraat. Young and old people enjoy themselves, jokes and 

bursts of laughter are heard, which are like the bursts of crackers and (crackers) 
serpents. ' ' 

18 
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Someone s moustaches and someone’s eye-lashes 
Shab-e-Baraat got burnt, 

Into someone’s \vhite beard kindling sparks cast Shab-e-Baraat.-'^'^ 

The poems of this series are outspokenly joyous. In contrast to the 
majority of tnedieval poets, whose works were permeated with pessimism, who 

preached the illnsoriness of the earthly existence and sinfulness of enjoyment, 

Nazir in a number of his works sj)eaks as a person who loves life, and aspires 
to make lile on tlie earth l^eautifid. His buoyance and optimism is the 
buoyance and optimism of the people. He calls himself a poet-jester, 
a poet-rejoicer. 


Kveryone knows that Nazir is a jolly fellow 

is I'laN'oured with pungency and joke.^^ 

However, other motives also are heard in his j)oems. The poet draws 
the reader’s alleiilion to the facts of social injustice : 

Sweetmeat seller having arranged his wares 
Shouts out - 0 Lala, Hiwali lias come : 

Someone buys Balaslie while someone buys Barli 
But the toy-seller has a more brisk sale 
The one whose business [»oor 
Even he has taketi loans for tlie day 

He laughs and tells his creditors, Diwali has come, we give everything.^^ 

Here the aiitlior does not yet speak out his attitude to tlie facts observed, he 
just states tliem. But his position doe« not leave us indoubt. Nazir’s interest in 
day-to-day life of common people logically develops into a deep thinking on the 
fate of t he people. Hence social theme is extensively presented in his works. 

It was not necessarv for Nazir, as it was to Khalifa Harun-Ur-Rashid 

« t 

from "One thousand and one nights”, to disguise and secretly observe tlie life 
of the peoftle, so as to lind out and liow and on what his fellow-citizens live. 
He lived among them, tanglit their children, sliared their joys and sorrows. 
Exerything tliat the [)oet saw - unem[)loyment, ruin, destruction, mass hunger, 

- lie reflected in his jioems. He told the world the stern truth about distresses 
and sufferings of millions of peasants, artisans and poor peo[)Ie of Indian and 
showed their misery against the background of luxury and wealth of the ])ro- 
prietor classes. Conlraiiosilion of "those and these”, "ricli and poor”, 
"all-powerful and disinherited” is carried on almost in every work of Nazir. 


It is notewoi'thy tlial the method of contrast is ii.sed exen in his poems 
about nature, in [larticular in the xvell-known poem "Barsaat. Ka d'amasha” 
(Spectacle of bar-sat i.e. rain). Many I'rdu poets have written about the rainy 
season in India hefoi’e and after Nazir. But if tiiey exhausted the subject as 
soon as they described one of the seasons, foi- Nazir it was always just, a peculiar 
setting, behind wliich md'olded a narrative about human life. 

"Spectacle of liarsaat” is written in live-line stanzas (Mukhammas) and 
according to the tradition begins from the xvords about renovation of nature. 


Intoxicated clouds are gathering over the air 

xvith the driiid^eimess of the doxvnponr playing havoc on the earth 
unbroken streams floxv from tlie sky flooding the land and the sea alike 
The gardens are getting drenched xvhile the grass is bathing 
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0 friends, what an ecslacy these rains have brought willi them ! 
Waves splash in I he lakes and rivers surge and swell. 

Peacocks, ‘Papihas and Koyals’ create melody of sounds. 

Downpour is incessant and the canals overflow 

It is raining cals and dogs and tlie clouds are proud ; 

Oh friends, what an ecslacy tliese rains have l)ronght with lliem ! 




The nature comes to life, forests and fields hecoine green, flowers blossom 
out, the eartli emits sweet odours, liirds. these lieralds of love and grief-sing 

Hearing flowriiig melody of Pee Pee, 

People become restless 

And say : “Enough of it, 0, “Papiha”. My heart breaks at your singing : 
0 Friends, what an ecslacy these rains have brought with them 


When the “Koval" .sings one's lieart is lilled with .sadness. The sorrowful 
singing evokes tears of all people, whether poor or rich 


Hearing .sorrowful song.s of birds weep 

even tho.se who sleep on sofas, sinking in flowers. 

As well as tiio.se, who sleep on bare charpais.-*^ 


But it is not tlie same cause that has evoked these tears. People meet 
“barsaat” (rains) differently. 


Some sit in contentment in their bungalows 

Drink wine from lieautiful cups and dream of marvellous land.'*^ 

To the poor the rainy .season cannot bring joy 
For poor grief became a song 

They weep, wiping their eyes witli ilirly and torn flai) 

It is damp in the house, the clothes got wet, 

The hearth has come down, and on the shelf no earthen-ware is intact 
0 friends! what an ecslacy these rains have brought with them 1^'* 


And further : 


Some sit in their jialaces, a wonderful view pleasing their hearts, 

Others gel wet in their cramped closets under a straw roof 
The rich walk in covered verandas 
The poor go out for alms in the rain 

0 friends ! what an ecstacy tliese rains have brought with them ! 

Tho.ee who are rich, in rainy season ride on elephants with marquee 

over their heads 

And poor people like me wallow in mud, carrying shoes and rolling up 

their trousers, 

0 friends! what an ecslacy these rains have brought with them !^‘-' 

There is no clearly pronounced protest in the poem. The poet as if leaves it 
to the readers themselves to draw their conclusions from what they have read. 
But he again and again emphasizes that he himself does not belong to those, 

Who.se body is soft and delicate, like dough. 

Who wraps himself in rainy season in dowry showls 
The poet emphasizes that he repre.sents the ones, 

Whom poverty forces to forget pride and shame, 
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A\ ho cover their heads with grass mats or sack cloths 

to protect themselves from rain.'*'* 

Social contract also is underlined hy artistic means. When Nazir speaks 
about the ricli, the poet writes in a “high” style of court poetry, but 

speaking about the poor, he introduces popular images, comparisons, phrases, 
gives nunierous everyday-life details. 

The exultant refrain repeated from stanza to stanza and the picture of 
the wild blossoming and renovation of nature given at the beginning of the 
lioeni, ha\e been called up to show in a still sharper light the hard conditions of 
peoples life as llioiigh to set off the injustice existing in human society. 

In liis social poems a lively and brilliaiil joke gives way to devastating irony. 

in Urdu poelry Sauda is considered to be the founder of satirical trend. 
Jlowexer, he regarded satire inaiidy as (he means of slruggle agaifist his literary 
opponents and ill-disposed persons, and rarely he used it to criticise certain 
aspects of llie reality. Nazirs satire is of quite a different nature. It fully 
leilects the popular |)oitil of \’ie\v on ugly side of life. We can find in it condem- 
nation of idle life of aristocrats, caustic ridiculing of court flatterers, greedy 
mullahs and vain-glorious rich, exposing the vices of feudal society. 

Satirical trend is expressed, for instance, iii the poem entitled 
''Khnsltaniad hi Filasafy" (Pfulosophy of llaltery") : 

I he one who can flatter is rich and noble, 

Hut the one who despises flattery is poor for ever.... 

Smooth-tongued do not know what is honour or what is shame 
1 hey will praise something bitter for being bitter 
dhey will i’md a good thing in a bad one 

And if they will think it profitable they will praise an ass, a cat, a dog.’*^,'*^ 

Satirical odes about gold, about rupee, paisa and kauri^^ are of expository 
nature. In these works of Nazir most varied themes are dealt with, but all 
these |»oems are combined by the thought that money and wealth corrupt 
people : 


People on our Earth whether Sah or VazJr 
Saint or devotee, |)oor or beggar — 

All are caught in the nets of gold.**^ 

For the sake of wealth crimes are committed, all the evil on this earth is 
caused by it. 

For the sake of monev takes a sword in his hands 
lie kills man his brother for the .^ake of money. 

For sake of money he dies 
lie tolerates abuses and beatings 

He puts up with shame and disgrace for the sake of money. 

Even in a mosque he would dare to make a false oath 

for the sake of money.'*'* 

Invasions are undertaken for the sake of money 

Guns and cannons are employed for (he sake of money.... 

Injustice in distributing iiiaterial goods is emphasised in all the poems 
of this series. The rich have heaps of gold which they spare to satisfy their 
whims. The poor, who produce values, however have got nothing and they 
have to sell their labour for next to nothing. 
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People raise palaces for next to iiolhing, 

People build swimming-pools and fonnlains for nevl lo nolliing/'' 
Gardens are laid out for next lo nothing. 

A rich person boasts to his friends, 

“I can build any palace i like”. 

And if anyone raises a doubt 

He proves his statement by quickly building a ])alace 

Friends, tell me—whose achievement is this! 

The boastful man’s or that of wealth ?^' 


With bitter sarcasm tlie poet speaks about llattorers and obsequious 
persons, who are ready to accept any liumiliation foi the sake of money. 

To the one who has heaps of gold in his house, 

Flatterers hurry to go hat in hand. 

Everyone lines up to jiay olieisance to him. 

All join lo kiss tiie feet of his slave.'*^ 

An atmosphere of merceneriness and disgrace prevails in the world of tlie 
rich. Gold takes place of love, honour and conscience. 

Seeing the one wearing gold ornaments from head to foot 
They fall in love with her at first sight 

It is her gold but not herself that makes them burn willi passion. 

No matter whether she is a devil or a witch. 

The folk character of Nazir's works also determined the popidar character 
of the artistic means lie uses in his poetry. Folklore enters into Nazir’s poetry 

as a component part: popular expressions, liroverbs, .siyings,— all that shows 
peoples attitude towards wealth. 

If a person fills his house with wealth 

And then he falls ill, his wealth becomes useless and is less useless than dust 
If one has money, every moment lo him is lloli, Diwali and Fasant.^^ 

If one has money he can embrace gods, 

Eut if he does not have money he is frightened of e\ery spider’s web "- 
When one has money, people call him Lala, Hhaiji and Chondhar 
but without money even a Sahukar (Money lender) will apnear 
to be a thief.^" 

If one has money grief may turn into sjiring 

But without money a wedding may look like sorrow.-'* 

Person with money lives like a Shah 

riie one without money .sleeps on bare ground 

With money you are always a pious inaii.^^ 

inequality lias been posed in a pavticidarlv sharp 
manner m Nazir s poems which could he comhined under a common lieadimr 

Jr ’ r O'’ l^^ead”), “Ate-dal ki fdosall’’ 

(Reflections on Flour and Pulses”), “Pet Id filosali” (“Philosopliv of Stomach") 

maioritJnr V oo'»lemiiation of the social system, which dooms a 
to have everything that they desire. t 1 n me ricn 

his strenam I" "" ^0'' o P'^^e of bread. All 

he f hannv oir f ' ^'’^oeeds 

ne IS nappy, other joys are beyond his reach. 
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Night and day the poor is tormented by the thought of daily bread 
the hungry has no love for God in his heart 
Tlie liungry cannot think of prayer.... 

K a poor is asked “why the God created the Moon and the Sun” 
the poor replies : “There is no Moon or Sun for us without bread” 
tor the ])oor lliey both look like Roti.^^ 

The beauty of the world around is able to touch a person only if he is not 
niingry. 


The fire that is smouldering in the hearth 
Is dearer to us tlien the sacred fire 

Such a fire gives us food 

Only when a poor man has food 
Can he notice the world around him. 

Only then he distinguishes day from night 
And the Sun from the iMoon.^' 


The poems of this series also suggest wider generalisation. Anxiety 

about daily bread wliich is, finally, striving of the society to provide itself with 

necessary means of existence, stimulates, to Nazir’s mind, the progress of 

humanity and determines, in jiarlicular, the development of business and 
trade 

All profession all business and trade, 

Are learned for the sake of daily bread. 

For the sake of “earthly" affairs, connected with day to day life, but neither 
for the sake of life to come nor for the sake of love towards God, people behave 
in a good or bad way. 

Man resorts to cunning and deceit for the sake of daily bread 

Court poet pours over a laudatory Qaseeda for the sake of bread 

A hunter sets his nets for the sake of bread, 

A robber kills his victim for the sake of bread, 

Pick-pocket cleans yonr pocket for the sake of bread. 

No one goes to his job for the sake of God.*^^ 

Even the Lord’s servant is guided in life by considerations which are far 
from being religious : 

When Mullah reads Koran for a dead 

He does not care whether the dead is going to heaven or hell 
While reading Koran he thinks only of Halva and bread 
That his stomach will get after tlie funeral repast.®^ 

What we have said above, does not at all mean that the poet had a 
consistent system of views on the problems of social development. Still less 
can we suppose, that he had some programme of radical reorganisation of 
society. But clearly expressed interest of Nazir to social problems testifies 
once again to the fact that his poems were profoundly of folk character. 

Again and again would he return to these problems. He raises them in such 
works as “Iflas" (“Poverty") and “Shehr-e-ashob" (“Amazed Town"). The poet 
shows with great force that poverty humiliates a person, that it compels 
him to forget his dignity. Now and then it makes him commit amoral 
deeds and even crimes. 
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When poverty falls on a person 
It torments and tortures him in every way possible 
It gnaws him for the whole day 
In the night he gels asleep hungry 

Only those known of his misfortune, wlio have gone 
through the experience of poverty 

Those, who are called scholars, scieiitisls, luminaries of wisdom 
When become poor forget the first Sura of Koran, 

When they are asked about “Alif” - (the first letter of alphabet) 

- they answer “Be”. 

Let a poor be Christ himself, he will not get any resped 

Even on a holiday rich and poor are not equal : 

To a poor a roll is thrown wliile a rich gets a gift of five rotis. 

And if the poor asks for more he gets abuses. 

Ah, friends, what more should be said about destination and poverty ? 
Always and everywhere poverty lakes away respect from the poor. 

A poor man cannot think of his self respect 
Sometimes he has to sacrifice his life for a piece of bread 

Now' and then he bends before the one who gives him bread 
Poverty also plays off one poor against the other 
Like dogs who can squabble at a piece of bone 

They call a poor when they do not w'ant to do dirty job, 
and he works for a piece of bread. 

A poor does not know virtuousness, he is not aware of sin 

Shame and conscience, dishonour and honour are reduced to ashes by 

poverty. 

The poor dies, he is buried without shroud by poverty 
And poverty floats down a river his corpse .... 

In the hovel of the poor there is nothing: neither ornaments for his wife, 
No dresses for father and children, - all is long ago taken to the 

moneylender 

And marriage for a poor is no joy, it is woe: 

What sort of a bridegroom is a poor man’s son ? - he is a disgrace to his 

father 

No matter what a person is like, if he is poor 

Everyone is waiting for an opportunity to call him a donkey, 

The poor is dressed in rags, is uncombed 

Face dried up, dirt on Ids body, his teeth are yellow 

Ihus poverty ranks a poor among convicts 

Poverty ruins poor by bard labour 

Poverty forces a poor to steal 

Poverty compels a poor to beg alms 

Poverty makes his daughter go to the street on a black day 
Poverty sells beauty for a penny.«2 

The reader is brought to the idea that the society, which has driven itself 
to the situation described cannot be considered just. In the poem the idea has 
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rhe same ulea also has been developed in Ihe poem entitled “Amazed 

[[ill'll lalmiir does nol pive a penny lo Ihe poor. 

How lon^r can a poor live by borrowing ?'*•* 

he(klTlXMhTs "‘e ■'^"lijecls connected with his favourite Agra, 

Ml ) ic ife of Agia diiintg (be j)erio(I of economic stagnation. 

Joblessness could show only one tiling - poverty 

()n tlie lio\els ol (be poor there are no roofs - poverty covers the hovels 
111 every corner poverty hiding 

lo cover Ins rool with (liatch the poor goes (o a money-lender 
h\eryone in Agra these days is mined 

*\o one knows how he wil’l live further 

Although they know thousands of arts and crafts 

Diisl solllcs in hazar while shojikeepers sit in llieir empty shops 
As Ihongh lliieves lincil up in prison."' 

lit' iiarrales ahoni (lie handicrafts and crafismen being mined. Bakers 

do not liake hread, tailors do not make dross, goldsmiths have no job, manii- 

laclnres slopped producing silk and their spinning wheels are at a standstill. 

I lie poet IS nol aware of Ihe can.se of this misforlime that has descended on the 
town and he appeals to (he Lord ; 

Day and night I ha\e jiisl one prayer: 

Lei again the snn sliine on Ihe people of Agra 
f^et e\ery one eat and drink in his own lioiise, 

SItow, O, [jord, yonr kind heart (o (lie ruined town, 

I'ailixeii crafts and trade for the residents of Agra again*^^ 

What strikes most in this poem is the fact (hat (he picture reproduced here 
IS a genuine one. The elements of realism are observed in many of Nazir’s poems 
as well as of some predecessors of the poet, lint in the “Amazed Town” and in 
the poems of the later [leriod trnthlnl rellection of Ihe reality is of a more 
rmished lorm^ becomes a creative method of the poet. Though realism as a 
Iifeiaiy (rend in L.rdn poeliy (inally was adopted at the end of the nineteenth 
and at (he beginning of (he twentieth cenliiry we may nevertheless say that 
the hrst serious stefis in assimilating it ha\'e been taken by Nazir. Nazir's 

realism is the realism of loll< [loetic creation and its source must be sought in 
its deep bonds with [leofile’s life. 

1 lie fact that Nazir was \ery close to the people put its imprint on his 
world outlook as well as on his works. However he did not remain free from 
other influences eilher. Different authors de[)ict the poet sometimes as a 
follower of Sub order of (Ihishfi, but sometimes as a supporter of Hhakti and 
Sikhism, (.ertain scholars are e\eu inclined lo consider him to be a purely 
stilfiM^ poet, (.ndoiibledly, this doctrine had a great, influence on formation of 
Nazirs world-outlook and found its reflection in his poetry. This probably 
can e\[)lain the motives of humility and submission, or the idea of futility of 
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earthly strivings, that we come across in his poems. However, it is rather the 
social protest and opposition to orthodox Islam that attracted Nazir to Sulisni. 

In Nazir’s works we find the ideas of Sikhism, Hinduism and particularly 
of Bhakti with its preaching equality of all people and with its ap])eal to spiritual 
unity of the Indian society. Hence his poems are equally close to Muslim.s 
Hindus, Sikhs as well as to adherents of Bhakti and Siilisin. 


Nazir Akbarabadi’s religious and philosphical views testified to his critical 
attitude to feudalism. It is not by chance that many critics regard him as Kahir’s 
follower, the Indian religious reformer and poet. There is actually a lot in 
common in their writings, and above all it is their indissoluble bond with tlie 
people and the desire to show their life truthftdly that brings tliem close. 
Despite all the contradictions in Nazir’s world-outlook we must not fail to note 
the main thing that constitutes the essence of his poetry and makes us give him 
a special place in the medieval Urdu literature. This is his humanism, his love 
of freedom and de\olion to high moral ideals, his faith in tlie ultimate triumph 
of reason and justice. 

Mir Taqi Mir once said: “In thissinking world do not think of creation.” 
Nazir Akbarabadi cannot agree with his teacher, he is convinced that humanity 
will build up a beautiful future : 


The present age is not the “Kaliyug” 

The present age is the “Karyug”.®** 

This very conviction enabled Nazir Akbarabadi to “discover” the Man with 
capital “M”, to see even in the slaves, contemporary to him, the crown of 
creation and to produce a hymn to Man. The poet sang him in the poem 
“Admi-nama” (“A Poem about Man”) 


The king of this world is Man 

Poor and the beggar is Man 

Rich and the poor are equally Men 

He, who lives in splendour is Man 

And he who begs for crumbs is also Man. 


In this world Man gives his life for (another) Man 
And Man unsheathes his sword to kill (another) Man. 

Black and white are equally Men 

To the best of people there is one name - Man, 

And the worst of people would I call - Man. 

Rich and poor are equally Men .... 

He who sleeps, sinking in flowers is Man 
And he, who lies in the dust is Man .... 

Badshah and Vazir are Men, 

Cooly and slave are Men.®’ 

Nazir’s fate in many respects reminds us of the fates of a majority of folk 

talents, living in the epoch of feudalism. The poet could not get recognition 

from his contemporaries, his name was banished from the literature almost for 

a whole century. But the truth of Nazir’s poetry paved a way to the hearts of 
the people of India.®® 


The poems of the folk poet brought to the present times noble humanism 
of their author, protest against any kind of oppression, love to the mother 
19 
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And like one of his works which is entitled “A Poe 
about Man , his entire poetry should be called “A Book about Man”. 
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EWLIGHTEIMMEIMT IN MAHARASHTRA 


V. K. Lamshukov 


In 1818 Poona, the capital of the once mighty Maratha power, fell and 

British rule was finally established in Maharashtra. 

independence was a great shock for Maharashtrian society, affec- 
ting all spheres of its life. At the same time the establishement of foreign rule 
signilied a new landmark in social, economic, political and spiritual life of the 
society. Consolidation of British power marked the drawing of Maharashtra, 
like the other parts of India, into the sphere of capitalistic social and economic 
relationship, the ground for which was already prepared within the confines 
of Maharashtrian society even before arrival of the English. A single Maratha 
slate with centralized power existing almost for two centuries facilitated emer- 
gence of unity and consolidation of Maharashtrians into a nation. Excellently 
organized trade, shipbuilding, and manufacturing enterprises came into being on 
the territory of Maharashtra due to the very needs of the state. All this indicated 

new social and economic advances, though feeble, in Maharashtrian 
society. 

The establishment of the rule of such a mighty world capitalist power as 
Britain, gave a new push to the spontaneous process of capitalist growth in 
Maharashtrian society. It is indisputable that this process took place by a 
complex tortuous path, on account of the all-powerful colonial oppression and 
stability of the feudal relations, in a certain measure artificially sustained by the 
colonials rulers. This could not but have an effect on the rale of development of 
capitalism and national consciousness of the people. But the growth of national 
self-consciousness of Maharashtrians, due to the special features of their 
historical development, all the same proceeded at a considerably faster rate 
as compared with other peoples of India. 

This feature of the development of Maharashtrian society exerted a pro- 
found influence on all the spheres of the ideological and political life and in 
some way influenced the character of Maharashtrian Enlightenment. Maha- 
rashtrian Enlightenment is highly complex and heterogeneous phenomenon. 

If one examines it carefully it is possible to distinguish two periods or two stages, 
each of which is characterised by its own special features. The first stage begins 
approximately from the forties of the 19th century and lasts up to its last 
quarter. The second stage extends approximately up to thirties of the 20th 
century. 

The first close acquaintance of Maharashtrians with European culture, with 
the achievements of the world social thought takes place thanks to the acti- 
vities of various missionary societies functioning on the territory of Mahara- 
rashtry as well as in other provinces of India, where British rule had been esta- 
blished earlier. 
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EnlightenmerU in Maliarashlra 

The event that had a decisive sigiiilicance as regards its consequences was (he 
setting up of printing presses and book-printing in Marathi. The appearance 
of the printed word and of the first specimens of translated European lileratiire 
attracted great attention of the Maharashtrian intelligentsia tliat was just being 
born, to the new ideological forms to which they were not accustomed. The 
inquisitive mind of Maharashtrians also worked in another direction i.e. their 
creative thought was directed not only towards assimilating (lie achievements 
of European culture, but also toward re-examining their own achievements. 
Something happens without which the appearance of such a decisive stage in 
their development as enlightenment, was not possible. In a word, there comes 
a radical break in the consciousness of the people, reassesment of traditional 
values, and persistent search for new ideals, wliicli would correspond to the 
new changed conditions. Publication of books in various fields of knowledge 
helped to improve the language of prose, to set clear amt lasting standards of the 
language, standardization of grammar. Marathi prose emerged not from a 
void, it was improved on the basis of a vast official and administrative corres- 
pondence and scientific, political literature, wliich had greatly developed in the 
times of Maratha rule. The most important prerequisite for improvement 
of Marathi prose was the creative works of numerous bakhar-kars— chroni- 
clers. Without all this the Marathi press could not grow and develop fast. 

In proportion to the growth of numbers of Maliarashtrian intelligentisa, 
acquainted with Western culture, the social life of Maharashtra became njarkedly 
activised, wliich was to a considerable degree facilitated by the appearance of 
the first periodicals in Marathi— the newspaper “Darpan” (“Mirror”— 1832) 
and the journal “Digdarshan” (“Guide” — 1^37), published by the first Marathi 
enlightener B. G. Jambhekar (1812—1846). Already in the course of the 
first decade after the arrival of the British in Maharashtra, ttiere were eight perio- 
dicals, while in 1874 their number exceeded twenty. From its very inception 
the Marathi press carried on an active struggle against the reactionary social 
forms of feudalism, against customs which were coming in the way of social 
progress and above all against the breaking up of the society into many separate 
groups, isolated from each other, against the old family relations which oppres- 
sively weighed on the shoulders of Indian women. 

In 1850 Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the active workers for Indian Enlighten- 
ment, published a book entitled “Conversation with Indian Sahebs”. In this 
book he studies the hard conditions in India, rightlessness of Indians, and puts 
the question : “How can we explain, that hundred thousand foreign soldiers, 
hold two hundred million Indians in destitution and rightlessness?” and then 
answers: “Not a single astrologer can explain this”. Maharashtrian intelligentsia 
found an answer to this question in the existence of feudal stagnation, 
darkness and ignorance of their countrymen and therefore they directed all 
their efforts to the tight against the.se phenomena. 

While examining the activities of the Maharashtrian enlighteners of the 
early period, it is neces.sary to note that it was characterised, in the first place, 
by anlifeudal tendency, in other words it does not go for tlie time being beyond 
the confines of the social, economic and cultural problems. This was the time 
when Maharashtra gathered strength and capacity within a short time to reso- 
lutely and openly speak about the most important historic task which the entire 
Indian nation had to carry out, namely, the necessity to liberate themself froin 
the colonial dependence. 
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theMaharashlriaii enlighteners were rejDresenled by 
a ga axy of bril lant jounialisls, scholars and social workers, among whom Bal 
Shastri (1812-18^0), Vishnu Shastry Pandit (1827-1876), Bhau 

V Vjshnuhuva Brahmachari (1825-1871), Jyotiba Phule 
(1«27 18.)()) Lokahilavadi (Gopalrao Han Deshmukh— 1823— 1892), occupy 

the place of honour. ^ 


In the paps of such periodicals as “Darpan", “Digdarshan”, “Prabhakar” 
( him — IHjO), Afarathi gnyanprasarak” (“Alarathi Enlightner”— 1850) and 
others A aralfn enlighteners exposed the defects of the society contemporary to 
them, calling upon the people to liquidate illiteracy, among women in particular, 
to grant them the right to remarry, to ban child-marriages, to liquidate the ins- 
titution of untouchahihty and caste exclusiveness. Referring to untouchability, 
Lokahitavadi wrote: “..Brahmans shun Alahars (“untouchables”), but it is 
strange that they are not offended by the British society. If one has principles 
on the question of traditional morality, the society of Alahars is more preferable 
than that of a person of another religion Alany thought that caste prejudice 
was the principal evil, with which the society must resolutely fight. ‘The Indian 
society was subjected to great calamities, and the institution of caste must 
be considered^ its cause. It is so zealously preserved by brahmans” wrote T. 
r. Padval (1836— 1898) in his article “Concerning caste prejudices” (1881). 

A lot of strength and energy was spent in the light against caste prejudices 
by .lyotiha Phule, the outstanding enlightener of Alaharashlra. Apart from 
numerous writings in the periodicals deNoted to this question, he took a number 
of practical steps to eradicate feudal prejudices. Thus, iie founded in Poona a 
school for tlie lower caste children, the so called “untouchables”. It was he 
who organized the “Satya Shodhak samaj” (“Truth-seekers society”) which 
did a lot of work in spreading education among women. In such of his writings 
as “Gulamgiri” (“Slavery”, 1873), “Bralirnananche Kasab” (“Brahmanas’ 
skill”, 1869) Idiule lays the [jrincipal guilt for degradation of Maharashtrian 
society on the f)rivileged caste, resulting finally in the loss of independence, and 
showed bankruptcy of their claim to exclusiveness. 


Lokahitawadi sharply and mercilessly ridiculed the laws and standards of 
morality, behind which feudal reaction took shelter, “...in any society, 
undoubtedly there is some sort of division corresponding to our conception of 
castes, but the point is that there (in the west), if a representative of higher social 
strata is a fool, he takes up a job and if an intelligent fellow happens to be son 
of an artisan, he becomes a sdiolar... formerly even in our country, it was just 
like this, for instance, Havana was son a of a brahrnana, but he became an 
evil-doer, because he was depraved by nature”. Speaking about the conditions 
of women in the society, lie wrote : “If our laws and customs prohibit widow 
remarriage, is it not lime to discard these laws ?” Vishnu Shastry Pandit wrote 
in 18(>3 regarding the tjarbaroiis customs in family relations: “Is it wise at the 
present time to stick to tfiose silly customs, which were devised at the lime when 
we were savages ?” 

Speaking about the first stage of Maharashtrian Enlightenment, it must 
be noted that precisely at that time those prerequisites took shape which pre- 
pared the ground for the wide social and political activity of the second genera- 
tion of enlighteners wfien the national liberation movement called upon to play 
an important role in cultural, administrative and industrial spheres, came into 
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objective, irreconcilable conflict with the colonial regime. Indian bourgeoisie 
needed greater economic and political freedom, greater scope for capitalist deve- 
lopment. 


In their writings in the pages of the periodicals, sncli eidighleners, 
as Vishnubuva Brahmachari, Lokahilavadi and Bhule defended I he interests 
of national economy of independent capitalist development and interests of 
national bourgeoisie. In an extensive article, devoted to economic conditions 
of the country, Lokahitavadi called upon his countrymen, upon those who 
had the means for this, to create their own industry and not to rely on the British: 
he was distressed by the fact that household articles, clothes etc. were bought 
by Indians from British traders instead of thrnselves producing them. By buying 
articles from the English, he affirms, Indians allow themselves to be robbed, 
because their money is transferred from India to England. 

One more important point must be noted in the Enlightenment of the first 
period, i.e. concerning religion. In general for the entire Maharashtrian 
Enlightenment religion did not play any important role as in other regions of 
India, for instance, in Bengal, where the religious-reformist character was inhe- 
rent in the liberal trend and the ideology of nationalism was painted in a mys- 
tical shades. Here tlie religion played a role only to the extent of protesting 
against the unbridled campaign and against the religion generally in journals 
and news papers of missionary societies which offended tiieir national 
sentiments. Formally it seemed to be the desire to resist the jiropaganda of 
Christianity, but actually religion objectively came out as a form of protest 
against colonial domination. 


Enlightenment during the last quarter of the 19th century underwent impor- 
tant changes. It outgrew the narrow bound of social and cutural interests and 
acquired clearly expressed anti-colonial character, however, without losing its 
antifeudal features. 


From the last quarter of the 19th century the socio-political situation in the 
country gravely deteriorated, political reaction and police terror intensified, 
discontent grew among peasants and artisans as a result of ever-increasing capi- 
talist exploitation and colonial oppression. This called for the creation of an 
organized national liberation movement, which in Maharashtra for the first 
time found its manifestation in the peasant uprising of 1879 under the leader- 
ship of Vasudeo Balvant Phadke (1845—1883). We can say with confidence 
that it is precisely this action of the peasantry which ideologically heated the 
atmosphere, lent new direction to the entire Maharashtrian Enlightenment, 
painted it in loud political tones. It produced a deep impression on the advanced 
Maharashtrian intelligentsia, from among whom was forged the new generation 

m-i"? Vishuu Shastri Chiplunkar (1850-1882), Bal Gangadhar 

Tilak (18o6-1920) Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1856-1896), Shivram Mahadev 
aranjpe (^bi— 19-9) and others. Brilliant journalists, true patriots of their 
motherland, these enlighteners took up and developed further ideas of the first 
Maharashtrian enlighteners. With all Iher passion and energy they dedicate 

emse ves to the talk of enlightening people, to the awakening of national pride 
ot Maharastitrians. 


A talented journalist, literary critic and a great social worker, who exercised 
tremendous inlliience on tlie entire subsequent generation of the jirogressive 
intelligentsia, Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, speaking of the necessity of educating 
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foMl n^ l "n ft wrote in one of his essays: “If the teachers 

^ 1 S n”" t transformed into reliable and indomitable 

in our country” ' make their names immortal 

Chiplunkar exercised a beneficial influence on a generation of enlighteners 
of . a arashlra In “Nibandhamala” (“Garland of%ssays”), a jonrrfal pub 

ber nn,r I ’ " P''"''^ar cidled on the people to wake them up from their slum- 

wiili'il 'i P‘’^ ® a^ Indians, instead of becoming enraptured 

•d "l " attitude to everything national. The emo- 

o a n elaphonc style of us sketches and es.says on a variety of themes had a 
emendous elfeci on (he formation of the contemporary iMaralhi prose. His 
u liieuce on ilendiire was .so great, that a maiority of Indian historians of lite- 
latme con.sider the date of publication of his “Nibandhamala”, 1874, as the 

pouil of (ho present-day Marallii literature. 

The most notable figure of the Mahara.shtriaii and the entire Indian history 
01 mat lime wa.s Hal Gangadhar Tilak, outstanding leader of national-liberation 
nioyemeiit, scholar and tliinker. Tilak's life is indi.s.solubly bound up with the 
peiiod ol the wltole Indian history from the .seventies of the 19th century 
up to the end of Hie second decade of the 20lh century. lie was at the head of 
le democratic intelligentsia, under Ids influence look shape the radical political 
long I ()[ Alaharashlra and (he whole of India coinhifiing exlensive enlightening 

tT i" political aclivily, directed against the colonial regime, 

I ilak .sought the means and methods of drawing the broad mas.se.s of the people 

in o Uie sti iiggle. At Uie same lime lilak conducted an irreconcilable prin- 

cipled light against representatives of moderate nationalism in iMaharashtra whose 

demands were paltry social reforms wilhiii the framework of the British Empire. 

IJemocialic iiilelligenlsia headed by lilak stood for an independent bourgeois 

development of the country and fought for the preservation of great traditions 

o t honsands-years old cnllnre of India. Advocating a broad programme of 

ide()If)gical aiul political iinily ot the whole country, Tilak with the assistance 

of persons agreeing with his view.s took a number of important steps, which 

had far-reacliing consecpienres not only in the sphere of social-political, but also 

of the literary life of Maharashtra. Under the leadership of V. Chiplunkar, 

with a support of eminent social workers like L. Tilak, (i. Agarkar and others 

a middle school namely "New English Sciiool” was starteil in 1880. It was free 

from the evil effects of the official system of education. During the following 

\ear takes place the louruling of a printing pre.ss and starting of two weeklies 

iMahratta in English and "Kesari" {"Ijinn”) in iMaratlii, which became power- 

fid means of [>ropaganfla of tlie idea of national liberation. W'ilh the acti\'e parti- 

cifiation of Tilak other steps also were taken: "Deccan Education Society" 

was founded and a liigher educational isntitnte, Ferguson College, was 
started. 

1 he most important [)oinf in Tilak’s activities and of all those who held 
identical view.s with him was the appeal to t!ie historical consciousness of Maha- 
rashtrians. People had preserved the memory of (he past glory of Maharashti’a, 
of the valour of the Maratha warriors-peasants, who rose up under the leader- 
shij) of the great leader Shivaji, in defence of tlieii’ motherland and bronglit into 
being a \ast state on a major portion of the Indian territory. Maharashtrian 
patriotism of llie Maharaslitrian enlighteners found its acme in the idea of exal- 
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ting Shivaji, whose personalily greally iiiHiienaMi (lie liltM-alnro nol only of 
Maharashtra, but also of other peoples of India. 'M’lio iialioiiiil-lilxMMiion war 
of Maharashtrians, under tlie leadersliij) of Sliivaji and Uio \'ory |)tM''-’()iialily of 
Shivaji gave rise to a vast historical literature in Hengal”, wrote It. K. Dasgnjjla 
in “Hindustan Times” (I.V1I.02V Tleginning from i8!)5 a fedival in iiomnir of 
Shivaji was organized every Juno in Poona, i!ie historical ami cnllnral centro 
of Maharashtra, on the initiative of Tilak. On the t2lli oi .1 lino, 1807, on I ho 
day of the recurrent holiday a poem by an unknown aitMior under the title 
“Shivaji’s dictum” appeared in Tilak’s “Kesari". The .inltior of the poem in 
an emotional form, using llie traditional gramlilminent ^lyle appoilod to (lie 
peoples memory: “I have implanted on t!ie earth higlto^l valours love for 
motherland, genuine fearlessness and best of tlie virtues— nnity. Now yon 
may want to show me sweet fruits of this crop. Alas^ 1 can see by mvxdf I he niin 
of my country, strongholds raised l)y me have heoii destroyed. I'oreigners 
entice away the goddess Lakshmi, ami together with her disappear wedtirand 
health. Misfortune, hunger, ruthle.ss death stark all over the comili-y . . . (iroat 

falsehood rules in court rooms of the white men \nd could men in lime of 

yore cast an unseemly glance at a woman ? Thonsamh of shart) swords would 
have been pulled out of sheath in vongence. 0 ctinach'^, how can vmi stand this 
shame?” Turning to EnglLslmieii Shivaji Siiy^: Is it pt)sdl)ie that yon have 
forgotten your former role, when with scales in your hand yon ^old’goods in 
commercial stalls ? At that time J could turn you out , hut a 1 1 i ml ii hy iial ure is 
magnauimous and 1 jirolected you. bo, you shonhl remcinhor liiat yon arc 
e\er indebted to us . lids [loem gives us an iil(M ol llio chaiaclei' of I he pi’og- 
res.sive press in Maharaslitra. It eioqiienlly lestilies to the ra.Iical views of 
a leader of the Marathi journalism, to its civil courage. 

Ihil the 111 alt ei is that it is not 1 ilak s act i \ it ies a> a whole that can he refered 
fo the Luliglitemneiit . ft is imporlaul lo meiiiioii hoie tliat '^ince the [leriod of 
the nineties he op|)osed the ideology of Enlighleiimenl, represented hy G. 
Agarkar, G. Gokhale and M. Raiiade. 

G. Agmrkar was the one among the eiiliglileiicrs of .Maiiaraslil ra who look 
close to Ids heart (tie call made hy V. Gtiiplimkai- to >lmly the experience of 
Vye.slerii culture and science. With great enl liibiasm Agarkar critici>ed the rule 
01 old laws, customs and notions. However, while aiAocating for the Eiiiopean 
methods of organising a society, European social and moi'al institutes .\garkar 
was still far from admiring the Wesl-the thing he was accused of so often. In 
a bnlliaiil way (lid Agarkar show his liberalism and rationalism in solving social 
and moral problems, lie was ei^pecialiy por.siHenI in struggling for the aboli- 
tion of the castes and for women’s rights. W'e consider Idm to he the first to 
speak out some ideas of socialism. 

.ythoiigh Agarkar aiul Tilak slarled lhair public aclivilius as like niiiuletl 

people they could not agree on the question, along which wav India should go 

Agm’kar who was under a great influence of the Western bourgeois liberalism 

11. Spencers and I. xMille’s jildlosopldc and social views, coidd not lielieve in a 
near overthrowing of the British rule. 

To a cerlain degree llie correlation of social foreces in Maliarashlra of that 
lime was like the Russian “Slavophilism” and “Occidentophilism”. There is 
just one ddrerence-i.e the colonial yoke in India. This very difference made 
.0 called objective history share its .sympathy otherwise ; Iraditionalisl 
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I link was pielered to ■^occicleiilophilisl” Agarkar. As far as the Marathi lite- 
ral me ot I'.nliglileriment was concerned the influence of Agarkar’s ideas is 
mosl appreciiihle here, 

rims Ihe Maliaraslitrian Kiiligliletiment like llie Enliglilerirneiil in general 
was (liiecled lo (he lasks of liqiiidalioii of feudalism, its social and economic 
iiorins ils ideology and culhire. Simidlaiieoiisly Ihe specific character of the 
.Mahaiashli'ian (Indian) iMilighleitnienl was tliat Ihe necessily of struggling 
agaiMsl (he colonial yoke disiracled national forces away from’the lasks of the 
fjdighleniiKMit ilseif. Ihil only thanks lo Ihe Enlightenment Ihe mentioned 
sirnggle liecaine possiiile in Ihe country, for it stimulated Ihe development of 
nalionai sell consciousness. And even in Ihe lirst period Ihe ‘'purely” enlighten- 
ing a( I i \ i I \ ol Jam lihekai', Lokalii I avad i, Phiile was understood after all as jjalri- 
olic light, a light directed against foreign rule, though by peaceful means only. 

It Wiis noted very correctly i)y the Erilish hislorian Bush that Ihe character 

Indian patriots ol tlial lime, as well as Ihe specific features 
of their leaching-, according lo which '■(he religious freedom had to develop into 
social 1 reed om, and the social into polit ical and economic . . . But the essence of 
(lie mo\enienl always remained the same, tlial is the figiit for Swaraj, the tight 
tor Ireedom . I his has been conlinned liy Ihe preamble lo Ihe fomons “Verna- 
cular Bress Act ol \H7H : “ fhei-e are many papers ... spreading antagonism 
between (lie ruling nalion and Ihe people ol Hie coimti'v. Tlieir principal Hieme 
is: liijustice and tyranny of (he llrilish banpire...” 

An important leatiire ol Indian (']nlighlenmenl as contrasted lo Ihe Euro- 
pean one is Hk' lad that it is less speculative and moi’e closely connected with 
practical work: in India, [larliciilarly in Maharashtra, numerous ciillnral-enli- 
ghteniiig soci(*lies, social reformers’ and political organizations, orphanages, 
schools lor (‘hildri'ii of htwer castes, women w-idow homes etc. were founded. 
Ihe slai-ting ol Aew IMiglish School and bVrgiison (mllege in Boona with Tilak, 
Agarkar, Kidkar etc. teaching Ihei'e wind now' would he called I heir social 
principle-, was a phenomenon almost unprecedented for llnd lime and a proof 
ol high !(wel of civil consciousness of (he Maharashlrian enliglileners. 

W Idle speaking of Ihe specific feahu'es of Maharasltl rian (Indian) Bailighlen- 
menl, one must ne\'er forget the Iremeiidoiis role Ihe IMiropeau ci\ilizalion play- 
('d in the course of ils origin. Maharashtrian iMilighleiimenl in ilseif was a flame, 
which was lit liy sfiarks sli'iick from contacts with Hie West. It is true that for 
(hes(* conlacls Ihe Indian people paid loo high a price, namely— -their freedom. 
But it is also true that any conlacls would lia\e been powerless if ihe necessary 
and compidsorif conditions had not developed for Ihe emergence of EnUyhlenmenl 
in India iisedf. And in so far as these condilions existed, Hie conlacls directefl 
Ihe atlenlion of Ihe Indian (mlighlenei's lo the experience of the W'eslern coun- 
tries in their light against feudalism. Indian enlighteners like Hie enlighteners 
of the West w(M'e, using lamin's expression, “Vozhaki Imrzhiiazii” (“leaders 
of bourgeoisie”), 'fhey ■‘(|uile sincerely believed in iini\ersal well-being and 
sincerely desiind it, they smcei'ely did not see (partly could not yet see) Hie con- 
(radiclion in Hie system, whicli was gi’owdng out ofserfdom”. .Ml tlieir best 
as[)ira( ions I h(\v connected with bourgeois world order, their illusions in many 
respects were fed hy (he absence of any capitalist relat ionships in India. 

Bormatioii of Hie new' Marathi lileralure takes place during (he second half 
of the BJlIi centiirv. 
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New features of literature began to .stand out already during liflies and six- 
ties. Thus the lirsi novels in iMaralhi “Wanderings of Vainiina” (“Vainiina- 

paryalan”, 18,57), by H. I’admanji (1881-ltK)(i\ “Mnklaniala (ISlil), and 
Ratnaprabba’ (ISlitl) by fj. M. llall)e (18,‘i) — 11)05) show the signs of irdluence 
of the enlighletung ideas. All the three novels are devolwl to one of the most 
irnportanl problems in the programme of enligideners— the problem (d' eman- 
cipation of Indian women. The historical tlieme, the sid)jecl of glorilication 
of national history linds its expression in the tragedy l)y V. .1. Ivritane (1810— 
18!)l)-“l)eatb of Madliav Rao” (bStil), in the novel'bv'R. It. (iimiikar (18'l:t- 
1901) “Storming of Stronghold" (“.Moebangad", 1871), and in the mdinislied 
poem “Raja Shivaji" (1809) by M. .M. Kiinte (1885-1888). However, the 
three decades (liftie-i, to .seventie.s) were primarily devoted to a study of the 

Western experience in the tield of arts, in quest for new form'--, a.s well as 
to the rea|iprai.sal of the traditional aesthetic forms. 

The character of the Ridiglitenment was determined also by the features 
of .Marathi literature. The Enlightenment sought to solve the social, economic, 
cultural as well as political questions— that is, it fought against feudal basis and 
against colonial slavery. This found its manifestation in the criticism of pheno- 
mena of social life itself and in the propagamta of the heroic past of the iieoide. 
If all the.se problems have been solved earlier primarilv by means of press of 
journalism, starling with the last quarter of the century, 'fro'm 188.5 on lilerainre 
(mainly, liclion) played a tremendous role. The role the pre.ss played in the 
formation of lilerainre is especially great. It is not that it just prepared lexico- 
grammatical base for literature, hut it also implanted in it a taste for contempo- 
rary problems, for phenomena of the surrounding realilv, for the material con- 
nected with everyday life, for docnmenlariness. And io an extent it must be 
agreed, that Indian press, .Marathi in iiarticidar, played a considerably important 
role in-allirmnig the basis ol realism in Indian art at th end of the nineleenlh 
and file beginning of the Iwenlielh centuries. Marathi pre.ss, illuminated by Ihe 
authority of the greatest patriot enlighteners (Chi|)bi,d<ar, Tilak, Agarkar 

1 aranjpe) lormnlated ideological and aesthetic views of Maharashtrian writers 

(liieclG(l their iilleiilion to llie reiilily. * 

Fnirli'l 'lu 'fei'aliire, Ihe European and especially 

El gl sh literaliire iilayed a great role. It is not accidental that the palriol-ciim- 

eii ightener Chiplunkiu' .said; ‘To Indians Ihe Englisn literature was like the 

we L“ i t "'e iidlnence of the European literature 

ve must keep it m mind that by the time Ihe .Marathi literature was born, yarioiis 
leiid.s such a.s classicism, .sentimentalism, romanticism and realism, have been 
a heady formed in Europe. Eormalion of crealivene.ss of an Indian writer took 
lace mu ei the simidtaneons influence of cla.ssicist poetry of Racine, Corneille 

J^x'S 0 SlsnPiir'sf “ "T*' sentimental 

«n«»l ,i„v.ls l,y W. Stoll, le.lklio I,,, Diok'n.i ...d TkrteX If,;,!”: 

Iradifions ir'' '1'"""!'^"''"' ''^-^I’ecls by conventional national literary 

tradition. , norms of national aestbelic.s. By the force of this we come across n 

p ienomenon typical of aliuf st all Ihe Indian literatures of the period of Enliehl- 

e nnienl the pre.sence of individual characteristics of various creative trends^ in 

.ucce.si\e stages, while m Russia, tor instance, certain trends develoopd 
simultaneously, so that they were prone to interpenetrate and blend. 
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riie Sihialion we saw in Russia, takes a completed form In India Here 

‘"dependent. Here the most charac- 

IS glarmo-ly niainfesled in particular in the works of H. N. ApL, the “father” 

are "'1^1 he V *''•'’ novels depicting everyday social life 

n enl I r"" « .f "^'g'’‘enuig realism (British) and European senti- 

aesllie ics-descnb.ug manner, everyday life. Tiieir object was primarily to 
pieseiil hiuad picliire ol lilo, while Ihe .senlimental novel was principally devoted 
. 1 ' 'sona le ol ihe characler and had no broad comprehension of social 

oiiNii'ofiineiil . ^ 

In Aple s novels we lind hlended inlo one (he special features of enlighte- 
ning rea isni and senliineiilalisiii, Aple does not limit him.self by just investi- 
galing Ihe eoiidilions ,d everyday life and family relal ions, but he also draws 
lihenomeiia ol social hie, depicliiig reality like a vivid documentary. At the 
same line , pie p ly.-- gieat allcntion to (he fate of the character, to his personal 
1 e aiK iLs uiiiei v.oHd. j lie reader a wilness of many his characters growing 

ii[> aii(l developinn- as [lersonalil ie.-. Here the role of environment is great- 
iL nioidds and iiiiliieiices (he characler in one way or another. But Apte’s 
g{X‘aUvH Diasli'iy t." re\ealod when he regards his character from the point of view 
ol Ins social condiiioiis. A character is not just a person, in general, but 
a lepresenlalive nl a delniile social stratum— in particular— a representative 
ol the so-called middle class. Apte’s characler is a typical representative of a 
(lelinile class tnncMoniiig in condilions typical of it. lie can’t function against 
le hackgionnd ol some accidenlal conglomeration of phenomena and events. 

Soniewlial morn inde[Kmden( is romanticism. In the eyes of Indian 
enligliteiK'rs th(‘ mosi im[»orlanl place is occupied by afiticolonial fight. In 
this conneclion a special signiltcance is acquirefi by (lie propaganda of the heroic 
pasi ol the .Maharaslil rian |)eo[)le and the other peo[)les of India. This found 
its relleclion in the historical novels and dramas (Apte, Natliniadhav, Kha- 
diikar). Incidenlally, lihoridion Irends were natural (o (Jerman Enlightenment 
( (loelz von Hcrlicliiiigim by (loeliie, ‘A\ilheim Tell ’ by Schiller), which were 
to solve liie polilical task of uniting the country. 

Ihe use ol history by A[)!e and oilier writers was of educative significance : 

I wauled to show' in tliis no\ei the greatness of the light for freedom, the great- 
ness of the people, ligliting tor liberation of tlie motherland. I wanted my 
book to awaken in my coiiidrymen the pride for their heroic past and inspire 
them to light . Ihiis wi’ole Apte in Ids preface to his best liistorical novel, 
Ushalikal . I here was another reason for Apte and other wu'iters to use the 
national history — namely, to dispel the myth about Indian inferiority, about 
their incapacity to govern their country inde[)endently,— Ihe thing that was 
pro|)agaled by colonizers. 

The Idstoi'ical theme isdeallb with in Maharashti-a by means of romanticist 
art. Atihoiigl) one can clearly see l■ealism here (scenes of everyday life, cha- 
racters of common peo[)le and a few important personages loyally to historical 
fads), still in such works as ‘‘(lod ala pan simh gela”, ‘'Ushahkal" there is 
more of tfie romanticist poetics. 

Crenerally sfieaking iiderrelalions between realism and romanticism in 
India and in Alaliarasthra in jiarticular were built u]) on a specific basis, which 
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greatly differed from that in the West. Apart from .social n?id moral prol)lciiis 
here existed problems of political nature, condilioiied by the pre.souce of colo- 
nial regime in the country. The writers criticizing social basis of the roolempo- 
rary society at the same time consciously pointed to tlieir own |)olilical iileal 
from the national history. They tried to combine the critical analysis of every- 
day life with pathetic romanticist tale about the heroic juist. Healisni and roman- 
ticism are two equally powerful means of influencing the reality; on tlie one liand, 
the capacity of writer scrupulously and critically to throw light on the phenomena 
of surrounding life evokes among the contemporaries a feeling of protest against 
the existing social reality, and on the other hand roinantistically reproduced past 
awakens feeling of pride and of national dignity and adds slienglli in the 
light. 

Realism and romanticism do not grow in the liglil with one anolher, a> a 
counterbalance, or as shift succession, but in interaction at one and Die same 
time. That is why any attempt to present tlie niattei’ in such a way Dial realism 
in Oriental literatures developed after romaniticism and in Die light against roman- 
ticism, results in banal reduction of the history of Oriental lileratiires to the 
history of European literal ores, to forgetting Die specific literature of the 

Orient, developing under different historical conditions and in different 
periods. 

Roinanticism in Western European lileratiires arose as a reaction against 
bourgeois activity, and hence it came out against bourgeois rationalislic''ideo- 
logy of enlighteners. Backwardness, the embryonic stage of the forms of capi- 
talism in India, did not give an opportunity to romanticists to realise fully the 
ugly forms of the new order and they connected their illusions precisely with 
this coming order, more democratic, more hiimane that feudal, The e.ssenlial 
feature of romanticism, namely di.scord between the reality and the ideal has 
been retained, -olherwi.se we could not speak about romanticism. Romanticism 
in the West matured on a bourgeois social .soil, bid ro.se up against bourgeois 
world order, where omnipotence of mercantile interests of iiidiistrialism '’was 
pre.sent, m the name of which moral values were tram|)led upon. 1 lence Wesit>rn 
romanticism was often inclined to cloak feudal jiasl with idyllic veil. 

In India the feudalism was not a distant and vaguely distingnishable past, 

I’tlr and absurd pre.sent. And here was bidden the most 
ditlicnlt thing for an Indian writer— preacher and e.xponent of new ideas, lie 

had to teach bis countrymen courage to light the oppre.ssor, and here as well 
as in the past of bis people be could not exhaust his strength. Through liistorv 
be has been leacbiiig love for freedom, irreconcilability with slaverv And 
as an artist be idealized, romanticized the heroes of the past, and their deeds 
But simnltaneonsly he had also to light against pitiful legacy of this pasl- 
against social stagnation, darkness and ignorance, .servile position of women 
ca.steism etc. etc. And here he could not but .see, what the bourgeois social 

.structure brought wil'i It. From thi.s, from the coming order be .hew out hi^ 
Ideal. Altboiigli this new structure did not jiistitV the hopes placed on it it 
was more progressive than the previous one. Hence in the works of these 
writers we can see romantic heroes like of Bhavanand, Ganpalrao, Yashvantrao 

^ 1 ^ I'f spontaneous, it is 

of EnliglUemnll.“''’“ ' ' I»-«bmunnie 
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llnis Ihu hislory of llie Indian lileratnre shows us that romanticism must 
no he connecled wilh any parlicnlar single social system, it is not necessarily 

ll „ "'I I""' ""t only anti-bonrgeois. In a certain historical situalioin 

I. j oiganically enter the ideologically aesthetical system of Enlighfen- 
nienl f ndisjmtahly it arose in the West in conditions of bourgeois 
society as a protest against the hoiirgeois world order, hut iu India, am! in 
Alaharash ra in particular, the militant charge of romanticism was utilized 
in paliiolic propaganda o[ onliglileners. 

Knlighlenmenl as an active transforming movement, and especially when 
joins the national liberation movement cannot hut utilise such a mi<^hlv active 
art as romanticism, in the aesthetic nature of which a central place is occupied 
ly such conceptions as a positive ideal and a jmsitive hero. In the conditions 
(d strnogle against colonial domination of the British, the striving of the pro- 
gressive aiilhors of Maharashtra to cultivate among their contemporarias a 
Icelings of patriotism and national pride on the ha.sis of the national history 
presumed conscious depiction of the past in idealized and hero-ized form, which 
was siicce.ssfiilly done by means of roinanticism. This circumstance compels 
ns 0 ponder over, why in Indian lileratnre romanticism held its positions fast 

light nplo the forties ol XX century, that is iiplo the time when India achieved 
Its iiidependeiico. 

The national liberation struggle of Indian people fed romanticism. The 
needs ol t ho struggle demanded bright concrete colours in art, quality of pathos 
wIikIi was always typical ol arl in the time ot revolutionary slniggle. Tlie 
vitality of inylhology with its colourful romantic images and suhjects in fmlian 
ileiatiite, was conditioned not hy con.^ervatism, not by a propensity for mysti- 
cism, hot by a strong desire to n.<e it as an effective form of agitational art in 
the conditions of strict colonial censorship. Speaking of longevity of romanti- 
cist at! in Irulia, particularly in Alafiarashtra, i! is necessary to bear in mind 
aiiotlier thing too. Aestlietic appeal of romanticism w^as close to llie S[)irituat 
malvO-np of the .Maliarashtrians, who were inthienced by the literature of the 
|)a.-t a heroic-cuin-in yt hological poems ol late medieval period, patriotic lyric 
poetry of shahir.'^, Iieroic-cum-lustorical tales of l)akharkars wdth their system 
of lloweriness ami sti'iicture of the [loelical language, to a considerable (iegi’ee 

romanticist tendencv in Marathi literature. 

% 

\\ e ha\e taken here the works of Apte, as a peak of li^idiglilenment literature 
ol Maharashtra. Wilh the same Enligiitennient ideas llie w'orks of the founders 
ol modern poetry have been saturated. It concerns as well the works by 
Keshavsul, such dramatists as Deval, Gadkari etc. As in the genre of uoveN, 
in every kind of literature, one linds peculiarly synlhelized features of various 
literary trends. In one instance you will liiid the features of romanticism 
(in jioetry) in another the features of classicism (a«, for e.varnple, in drama) 


Bui generally s[)eaking the Marathi Enlightenment literature has four-fold 
characteristics : active rejection of the e.visting reality, wdiich is expressed in 
mercile.‘^.s criticism of everything old; strongly expres.^ed active, effective source 
(almost in any production, as a rule, figures a person of new view’s, patriot, 
preaclier of progress as a principal hero). The literature of Erdighlenmenl 
lights for upbringing of a new man harmoniously combining within himself 
human qualities, responsible for the fate of his people, his motherland. Hence 
its biased nature. 
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MELODY OF JOY AND SORROW* 


N. I. Prigarina 


i ho period 1005 1007 when Mnhaminad Iqbal stayed in Europe was the time 
of his inlensive sjjirilual growth and maturing of civic conciousness. 

These were happy years of deep content, years of cognition and mental 
liberation and emotional life. W'e may say that many poems of this period 
Mere both in subject ami in form a continuation of iiis early poetry. 

All my subjects are old, my speech is full of mistakes, 

If some one considers me to be a skilfull 
Poet it is just due to oversight of my critics. 

Indeed, sucii poems as "Essence of Beauty”, "Morning star”, "Man”, 
"Love” and certain others could Iiave been written before Iqbal visited Europe. 

What is new about Iqbal's poetry of this period is his intimate lyrics, 
consliliiting a certain series. As for his love-poetry written before, we can 
not trace any personal approach or a genuine dramatic experience where any- 
thing else hut an ordinary usage of SiiPi phraseology could be seen. It is practi- 
cally impossible to differentiate in such [)oems wiielher they are addressed to 
an earlidy beloved or to a mystic otte. 

But !o\e-poelry wiii ten in Europe does not permit us even to suppose any 
irreality oi feelings. The poems look as if they burst out from the dpeth of 
f)oePs iieart. The [loet di.scovef's his "fulcrum” and "blissful halt of a tired 
caivan”. These are such f)oems as "Meeting”, "Seeing a Kitten in the Hands 

of. . “Beauty and Love”, ami some others written later but included into 

Ifiis series. The gliazals of (his |)eriod belong heie. 

In loot) hihal wrote in a letter : "I'd like to publish a collection of ghazals. 

It will be pidnlect in India, bound in Germany and dedicated to "an Indian 

girl” (11, 117). 


The name of tlie "Indian girl” inenfioiied was Atiya Begum Fayzee. She 
belonged to a famous Tyalq^e family, which jjlayed a considerable part, in the 
ctdlural life of the country. At tliat time the young lady was studying W'estern 
philosophy. 


Jn poem "Beauty and Love” Iqbal wrote: 

Just as the silvery shi[) of Moon, 

Sinks into the stream of morning rays. 

In same way the moon coloured lotus fades away in the 
veil of the moonliglit 

Lilie Kalim’s white hand in the dazzling light of Tiir 

Li!<o Ifie scent of a bm! on the wave of fragrance of a flower bed 

.My hear I sinks in ilic sea of my love to you. 

If llioit art an as.sembly 1 am the crow'd that constitutes it, 


*From the book "Poetry of Muhammad Iqbal”, Moscow 1972 
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If lliou art lightning of beaiily I am the Iuk>Ii that eiihvciis it 
If thou art the down iny tears are lliy dew. 

If 1 ; m the night of separation, though art the red glow on 

the horizon. 


In niy heart reigns the disorder of Ihy curly liair 

My restlessness is the result of ihy picture 

TIiough art the einhodinienl of perfect beautv, while I am of lovt' 

(Poeinj^ p. 121) 

In London Indian students were looked after hv Miss Beck, a sister of 

$ 

Mr. Beck a well-known principal of MAO College, Aligarh. For many >ears 
she was in cliarge of tlie ‘indiaii llosteF'. She was responsible for rece[)tions, 
parties and dinners in honour of tlie high-ranking guests from India. She 
was a cordial and hospitable person. At one of such receptions, whicli took 
|)lace on the 22iid of .\pril, 11)07, in honour of Syed llnsiin Bilgranii, a well- 
known |)u!;lic Figure and pni>licisl of Aligarh, and his wife Mrs. Bilgran.i, Iqbal 
met Atiya Begum. It was he who broiigiit an inxitaliun cai'd to Aliya Fayzee 
from Miss Beck. 


Atiya Begum came accom[)anied by Sheikh Ahdiil Oadir wfio was also in 
London that time. Iqbal grealeo the guests by an ode in IVrsiaii. Afterwards 
he a(!mitted that the only thing he was afraid of was tlial .Aliya migid not have 
come (II, 10,').) 

At once it became clear tlial Itie yoniig peo[)le liad \'ery much in common. 
They started with arguing on philosophical siil)jects. The talks about Plato 
and Nietzsche appeared every time they met. Both of Ih.em w^ere the admirers 
of llatiz poetry: they recitate and disciis.s his gliazals endlessly. When the 
poet left for (lei many (ho young people .started coriespondiiig with each other. 

Philosophical prolilems were often touched in llteir letters and Atiya made 
several valuable oli.'^ei vations ol Iqbal’s Ihesi.^. 

Atiya ami iier lirother jiayed a ten-day visit to Iqbal in Heidelberg accom- 
pained l)y several Indian students. Becefdioris and sighlseeng were organized 
in her honour. 

From Munich Iqlial sent her the poem “Meeting” 


0 Nightingale: liie flower T\e been locking for so restlessly 

1 got at last, thanks to j)rovidence: 

I was tormented myself and 1 inflicted it on the inhabitants of the garden 
Tltine colourful song ashamed me 

Wliat w'as pulsating inside me was mercury and noL my heart, 

Restless to own up the crime of love 

My discontent was well-knowm among roses 

My morning mirrored the darkness of the night 

Breath was like a knife for niy bloodstained chest 

While beneath the silence was hidden the tumult of Judgement Day. 

Now there is no longer a disorder in the wmrld of my feelings 

My singing is no more a burden to the inhabitants of the garden 

1 acliieved freedom beeing imprisoned. 

With the loss ot my liearl my house was inhabited 
My start is shining in the rays of this son 
lliy very dust in the path of this glow puls the moon to shame 
21 
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You cast a glance and taught me self extinction 

Gloiious be the day when you burnt up iny dry twigs, (p. 126.) 

When hjbal started his studies in Heidelberg his professors in Literature, 
Language aiid Ihilosophy happened to be three young women-Senechal 
\ eghast and Scha . That was a shocking start. But their deep knowledge and 
and enidition helped lo overcome his inner resistance. 

In Germany tlie lime flew by imperceptibly, the young professors protected 
their attractive student and were always ready to accompany him in his excur- 
sions and rowing. One of such creening strolls to environs of Heidelberg was 
described in poem “Evening on the bank of river Neckar”. 

Moonlight has gone out 
Leaves don’t rustle on the trees 
The singers in the valley are quiet. 

Green mountains are silent. 


Heart, thou too be restful, 

Let the sorrows fall asleep in thine embrace (p. 136) 


The poem is a Tazmio-a literary borrowing from the “Night song of a wanderer” 

pAiontain Heights”) hy Goethe, the mood of quiet peace and mental harmony 

IS conveyed here. \\ liere from has this mood so alien to his previous works 

come in Jqbai s poetry ^ ft looks as if for the first time in many years the poet 

lelt a genuine taste for the life as such. lie ceased to consider life to be just 

a source for meditations and analysis. It is no secret that despite all his inner 

freedom and disregard of conventionalities Iqbal had to follow the stagnant 

customs of everyday routine and the outdated rules of the Muslim mode of life 
in his own country. 


He was married in 1 .T)3, when he was 20 (this is under the condition that he 
was born in 1873 !)^ His wife Ari-khatun was a kind, gentle and absolutly illit- 
terate women. The marriage was contracted as it was customary among ortho- 
dox Muslims, according the will of the parents. Hence neither love nor spiritual 
intimacy could be taken into account. It was for the first time in Europe that 
Iqbal realised the importance of mutual closeness and sincere friendship be- 
tween man and woman. He understood the enriching power of spiritual 
corrimunication. He could not but give himself lo European freedom of 
feelings with full odour of rich artistic nature. However the question is 

1 1 T ^ _ 1 in severe rules of Muslim piety could adopt it. For 

finally Iqbal responded to all new ideas of the age, exept one-he did not become 
a cliampion of woman s emancipation. He could be friends with European 
women, but as for Muslim ones he sticked to his former opinion that their place 
was behind “Purdah” or in the woman’s part of the house. 


In Europe the poet was in a state of perpetual amorousness. He was 
fond of Atiya Begum, and apart from that he fell in love with many young 
girls and women, with whom fate brought him together. This was a sort of 
delusion, and he made fun of himself in his poem “Flighty lover”. 


For your nature the beauty is like lightning 
And is it strange that your love is flighty? 
Your existence depends on the law of change 
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And do you proslrale at the same door more Uiati once? 

Among beaulies yon are known as nnfaithfni 
0 Vagrant, yon are both famous and noloriiis. (p. 129) 

Iqbal imdoublly realised tbal the life be led complety differed from I be 
requirements of Muslim piety. But instead of full and happy life, the Alnslini 
decornm could offer bim a paradi.se spring of Tasnini tbal re.sembles wine, and 
a cnp-bearer who serves everyone according to the degree of bis virtues and 
insqied love of paradi.se bonris. Well, and this can be attained only after 

Don t tell me that death brings message of mirlli and jov 

Uon t bold the picture of .sacred wine before me 

Don t try to get away from sufferings by thinking of bonris 

Uon t try to point the jiicture of bonris on the gla.s.s of wards 
Uon I seduce me, o preUy saqi 

Don’t de.scribe the hoiiris and don’t mention the Salsabil'^ 
the paradise is a place of peace I don’t dispute 
But this me.ssage of yours is not jumper for youth 
Alas, How long can youth feed it.self on hopes 
That is not happiness for which one has to wait 

What is the worth of that beauty which has to wait for a perceiving eve 
What IS happiness if it conies tomorrow? 

The perception of life is a strange thing 

Happiness to-day is (he watch-word of yoiilh 

It presents some interest to compare Iqbal’s position in these noems with 

K ; 1 I’efore him.self. It was a cry of his tormented heart 

the Pvk f inevitable falls. He iieglecteii 

he existance of paradi.se after man’s death, but that didn’t mean tint ife nm 

posed to settle a carele.ss paradi.se life on the Earth. He considered it'nece.ssarv 

‘‘blidTiig 4°ur Ti i"'” 

to Phnln ’ • I the oidy way to find the desired harmony of snirit 

as a development and overcoming of Ghalibs ideas. ‘ ‘M^peais 

trial’’"wlv ‘i"'' an nnusual and “terres- 

mmsmm 

habitual way of thought to pxopI frn i * \ change his entire 

teaiily, il U nee.l, a |fer,.’lr,ti„g g Lies'") VV ,’“b, int''i I’"* ’ “ 

r Agaias. a „aekge.„„5 'hSl'li'g’L'LJ-:™ Xiri, 
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Iqhal’s earlier \voi l<s, lliese lines show a peculiar menial stale of the poet. They 
leslify lo ihe conlacl wilh (he world which now appeared to be Ihesame revelation 
as eclasy used lo he before followinty mystic meditalion. 

\Vorshi|>pino' the joys whicli are of importance only for to-day, the poet 
Ihrealens his own position. Everything that had been the essence of his life, 
migftt one day i)rove lo l)e just a |)ile of mere conventionalities. Would the 
poet like lliis day lo come Might he fear it ? Usuallyaman liiicling himself 
in such a silualioii either rushes towards the danger or starts seeking salvation 
neai' the altars at whicfi a minute before he was about lo burn the objects he 
had worshipped. Ihe only thirig that catt help a religions person to avoid 
lem|)talioti in sucli a momeni is intensive piely. 

Iqbal always em[>hasized that being abroad he continued to carry out all 
Ihe religious prescriptions fervently; at night the “unworthy slave often got 
up lo pertorm namaz, and sometimes he ke[)t lawake for the whole night, finding 
delight in worslii|)|)ing Allah”. Iqbal could not sleep at night. 

Why (he loneliness of tiie night is so sad ? 

Are not the stars sitting beside you? 

lie seeks escajie Irom unbearable inner tumult. Sometimes he believes 
he could achie\e it by way of harmoneous merging with nature. 

These heiglils of the silent sky 

Sleepy Earth and Ihe (piiet Universe 

The moon, the mountains and dales 

The whole nature is a garden 

0 heart, what is (hat you are after 

The creation itself breathes in unison wilh you (p. 137) 

Rut neither midnight prayers nor beauty of nature bring peace to Ihe poet’s 
exliausted heart. 


I am looking for a corner to hide myself 

And hei’e, in ilie la[) of mountains I liave iiidden myself 

W'onderful are tfie lieloved nature of the incoherent songs of iirooks 

Like the prayer of a l)al)y who has just begun bahi)ling 

Quietude of tfie evening of separation was oidy a pretext 

It was (he memory of someone that taught me song 

It is tile state of rny impatient life 

1 am like a lonely child 

Who begins singing in the dark niglit 

And tfiinks his own sound is coming from others 

For nolliing do 1 coun.sel patience to my heart 

Trying as it were to cheat the night of separation (p. 1.39) 

The poet, who even formerly was not satisfied with himself now feels 
contradictions of his mental stale with particular sharpness. 

0 Iqbal, you are simply a bundle of contradictions 

\'ou are the leading light of assembly you are at the same time lonely. 

(p. 128 .) 

Once he told Aliya Begum : “Two persons live within me. One of (hem 
is a busine.sslike, practical and successful individual, and the other is a 
philosopher, siifi and dreamer’’ (2, p. 43.) 
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He is allempling to inlerprel his incoiislancy and perliirbedness as qiiost 
of Absolute Heauty. Beauty luaiiil'esls every time in a new way, and I lie poet 

always fails in his attemjits to put toj^elher those seiiarale t’oatiires i 

11 ‘ * 


whole. 


into a single 


The quest of the whole lakes me lltroiigii tlie parts 

The beauty is boundless, l)ut^ I nurture the inriirahle pangs, (p. I'>0) 

Although recognition of numerous manifestations of the wtiole sfiows tliat 
Iqbal holds on the C()ncei)tion of "lestimonarian monism" (\'alidat-ash-stiiiliiid), 
in the poem ‘^Salima" he empliasies th;d even a Boot and Soli sees the world 
differently. The patli of (piests of Absolute Beauty is also different for them. 

Wdiat is perceived by far-seing eyes 

In the Sun, in tlio Moon and in the galaxy of stars 

What tlie Suli perceived in tlie dark recess of his h(*art 

Wlial tlie poet perceived in t he nonchallant beauty of nature (p. 127) 

Tlie poet as though place< here a mark of eipialily between the beauty 
of the nature and the spitrirual experience of a iierson. lie does not tiide his 
atlachement to the world ol beauty. This is a certain de\iation from the 
lundamental molixes ol the poetry of tlie preceding period, when the poet 
seemed to be closer to the introverlive position of Suh. 

This change is reflected even in the most “Siili's” poems of the European 
period — Ga/els, which he intended to dedicate to .\liya. 

Mis slay in Europe came to an end, “Today’s joys"was over and the certain 
period of his life too. it hapfiened so that Iqbal and Aliya Eayzi could 
not link their destinies. (I is difhcull to sav for certain, whv it was so 

» f , * * 

In the poem "The Melody of Sorrow" which he sent to Aliya Begum 
Fayzee in December I'.ll! (.'hi).-').')) the poet said farewell to his love. 

.My life is like a silent Baliab (lute) 

Which is overflowing with melody 

On whose silence the heavenly music is sacriliced 

On who.^e every string the graveyard of countless melodies 

Whose silence is the custodian of the tumult of the day of reckoning 

And whose cpiickness does not seek any bustle 

Alas: The hope of love never reali.sed 

And this lute has never experienced the touch 

Bill at times from the garden of Tiir comes gentle breeze 

And troin the heavens comes the bi’ealli of hoiiris 

And gently vibrates the strings of my life 

By which the imprisoned soul of life is released 

A subdued sound of the song of despondency emanates 

And gong is sounded for the march of the caravan of tears 

Just as the greatne.^s of dew is its power to disappear 

The height of nature is in its songs of sorrow (p. 132) 

As Muhammad Uthinan points out, the imem “.Meeting" and ".Melodv 
of Sorrow" .show the hegiiming and the end of the delinile part in the life of 
the [)oel— an emotional jieriod. 

Almost immediately on return from Europe Iqbal wrote to Atiya (.April 
1909) “My soul is a casket of sorrowful and depressing thoughts. These 
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Ihoiights like llie .snakes crawl out from dark secluded corners of my consious- 
ne.ss. .seems, as Ihough 1 shall soon become a snake-charmer, and give 
lierforniances on slreels, and crowds of idlers will gather around me”. 

(Vol. II, 131) 

This period of Iqbal’s life can be described by his own words. 


Erudition was unable to withstand the force of beauty 
All the scholars of the world proved to be ignorant, (p. 148) 


NOTES 

^ And not 1877 as it is considered now. 

* SalsabH—a fountain in the Muslim paradise, mentioned in the Quran. 

1. All the verses quoted are taken from : Muhammad Iqbal, Bang-i Dara, furdii) 15th 
ed., Lahore, 1953. 

2. Iqbal-namah yani majmu'a - i mukatibat-i Iqbal, v. 1, Lahore 1950, v. If Lahore, 1951, 

3. Muhammad Uthman, Hayai-i Iqbal, in Iqbal”, v. VII, N 4, 1959. 



IMPACT OF SOCIALIST IDEOLOGY ON 
HINDI LITERATURE 1919-39 


Shivdan Singh Chauhan 


The Socio-political aspirations and economic objectives of the National 
Movement in India, till 1919, weie va?ne, nndelined and almost nebulous. Even 
the P'ornidgation o the Rowlatt .\cts and the ghastly massacre at .fallianwala 
itagti m 1 J which cairsed widespread re.seiitment and hittereness, failed to 
provide sufficient sting to adopt at least ‘Complete Independence’ ns the national 
0 jective. Instead, the Indian National Congress only adopted the famous 
ie.solution of Non-Co-operatioii, which according to Gaiuihiji represented “a 

Xilkn According to Gandhiji, Non-Co-operation was 

a tiially the age-old institution ot Social-Boycott which was applied against 

tho.se who violated caste rides. In Gandhiji’s own words ; ^ 

it (Noii-Co'oiieralioii) was coeval with caste. 

It is the one lerrilile sanction exercised with 
yreal etfect. It is based on the notion that 
the coinninnity is not hound to extend its 
hospitality or service to an excoinintinicate. 

“eKcominiiiiicate” in this case happened to he the British, who had 
CO stitued themselve.s as the siiper-ca.ste and had impo.sed themsehes at the 
^op ot Uie pyraniid ol Indian caste-hierarchy. 

What 1 intend to underline is that in the prevailing intellectual climate of 
■) .,utiwn the ends were utterly imdermed and the -means' were conceived 

it wm'drl f ‘'>6 hierarchical structure of the caste-system, 

wo dd he out 0 place to .search for any impact of Socialist Ideology on Hindi 

eiature, which due to the peculiar conditions and coiir.se of its growth reflected 

ennL ' tendencies of Brahmanical revivalism which is 

euphemistically designated as Hindu nationalLsm. 

slitemellf^r',' of .self-righteoiisne.ss, this 

ooK at It Any objective study ol Hindi literature and Hindi writers’ Weltans- 

mmX?|/e''T,! I ,"'i' Physiognomy, which takes account not 

Urn til “'V"'’ hut abso the conte.vt of world literature, will reveal 

uew i Cs !nd ' "'"'■'hlerable time-lag in a Hindi writers response to 

times as , e , t f movements that originate in other parts of the world some- 
nt.s as a lesiilt of spiritual cri.ses horn out of .self-awarene.s.s or daring insights 

relations i""‘-"i i"’’ "'/'"‘icipation of new shifts and changes hi human 

ces m ^ rT ‘he impactof emergiig 

renim I compulsions. The Hindi writer, as he is perforce twict 

while heiim II ’’h'fonic .sen.se, of cour.se, but in the sense that 

he has inherited or imbibed a system of values and a socioreliSoii.^^yiidi'ome; 
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which hecaii^e of its built in [lollusion complex and alavislic impure, ins- 
lincli\ely frowns nj)on all new ideas, ways of life and modes of behaviour which 
do not conform to his traditional notions. In this basically paranoeic state of 
mind they appear to him as alien and antithetical and llierefore a dangerous 
cliallenge to llie ‘great Indian society and its ancient cidtiire’ by which like other 
ip\i\alisls he 0 h\ ioiisly moans the caste-structure of Hindu Society’ and its ideo- 
looical rationale embodied in the philosophy of ‘Karma’ and ‘Re-hirth\ But no 
individiial or society call ever conipletely insulate itself against alien influences. 

Iherelore when compelled to acco|)t these alien ideas of norms or moral and 
human behaviour, under the lorcc or changing socio-economic circumstances, 
he again like other ro\i\alisls or the totality of the upper caste urban intelligent- 
sia, does so in exteiual form only, while ail llieii’ essence or kernel is practi- 
cally shed olf. Ihus the Hindi writer tor no fault of his is automatically thrown 
one step a\\’ay from reality. 

The Hindi writers, I have olten wonderod, must suffer from an unconscious 
giiitt-complev as most cei'tainly 1 do, for having committed en-masse the sin of 
torsaking Itieir own people and (tieir own living and vibrant mothertongiies- 
Mailhili, Magadhi, Bhojpuri, Ihigheli, Avadhi, Braj, Haryani, Bajaslliani, Pahari, 
Ihmjalii and a lew otliers in lavour of the contemporary form of Hindi— a ianguge 
wliicli was synl helically de\el()ped under Ih'itish pati’onage to subserve their 
‘divide and ride policy by consciously discarding, as for as possible, all words 
()1 Persian and Arabic orgiii from Urdu — which !uhI liy then become a beantiful 
iiislriimeiit of literary expression, of relinet! and m*bane speech of both the edu- 
cated [liiidu.> and the Muslims of Norlli India — and snhstitnling in their place 
archaic words from a dead language, i.e., Sanskrit. I'liis suited the leadei's 
of Brafimanical revival eminently and they eagerly seized n|)on this, becan.se tliey 
realised iliat Sanskrit coidd not be made a veliicle of revivalism as was possible 
during (iitpla Period or during (lie days of Siiankaracharya’s rise. They coidd 
not make use of the I'egionat languages for Brahmanical revival eillier as was 
done imdei’ compulsion during Killi ceninrios since Ilie lowly castes during the 
egalitai’ian Mughal ride had hecome avvaie of (lie inliiimanily of llie caslc-sy^-tem 
and coitfroiiled the twice-horn sn[)er-race with their conce[)l of ‘efiuality of man 
l)efore Clod’ preached by Kai)ir, Baidas, Dadn— their jioet -saints. But now in 
llie changed circumstances of the lOlli century, vvlien an English educated class, 
conversant with Ifie tlioiighl and tradition of Brilisli liberalism iiad emerged and 
L'rdii had developed into an alternate link-language of at-leasl North India, 
Brahmanical revivalism in its coiilomporary phase could not ado])t either any 
one or all the regional languages of North India to serve as its veliicle. It needed 
a language, even though arlihcially rieated, wldcli could have inherent poten- 
tialities of becoming an all-India language of at least !he urbanized upper casle 
Noi'lli liiflan Hindus who could then be induced to discard Urdu so that through 
this new language they could again he made (o revert to the fantastic world ol 
mythology and llie idyllic past in wfiich Time and History did not exist. Into 
Ibis static, |»etrilied and osscihed stale of eternal bliss, in wliicIi caste-syslern 
would again ludd iini’estrictod sway and total unconcern lor fellow human beings 
and jieisoiial aggiandisemeid ami salvation would he llie supreme vahie, the 
revivalists wanted Indians !o revet I to, so Ilia! Hindu Society could be saved 
from being polbded by Ifie liberalising impact of haiglish education or iMiislirn 
egalitarianism. Osteiisiveiy, lids Brahmanical levival could not bid lake the ex- 
ternal foiiii of 1 be so- called ‘Beform Movemenr, since certain glaiiiigly inhu- 
man monstrosities, vvtdcli were iiievitalde ovorgiajvvlli on the decadeid body of 
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Hindu society could no loin^er be jiislilied by any obscurantist sopbi.^lry or refer- 
ence to old scripluivs and had to be discarded or at least verbally disowned in 
order to make Hinduism and Hindu Society look less archaic and barbaric. 
Urdu, like English could not be utilized for initiating this process of inlelectual 
reversion, as both these languages had to be shared in common with Muslims or 
Christians and all other Mlechhas, who could not conceivably agree to sup- 
port such a reactionary step. That explains the reasons why Hindi and Hindi 
movemetit adopted a fancatically ‘purisC, anti-Mu.slim, anti-Urdii and anti- 
English stance from the very beginning. 

Of course, initially the Hindi writer was not a party to ttiis crime of depriving 
the various mollier tongues of the peoples of North India of their fundamental 
right of literary growtii, because any literature in Hindi had not yet been horn, 
riie forces of revi\alism had already fliscarded tiiese languages before laleiilod 
young Hindus in the so-called Hindi region fell like dabbling in literature through 
the medium of Hindi in the last quarter of the 19th century. But they became 
accomplices in this crime as (hey willingly acquiesced in accepting tfie choice 
whicli their parents had made for them, so that while they spoke tlieir various 
mother-tongues in their iiomes, they wrote in Hindi. This dichotomy of heha- 
viour^ developed a kind of *s[)lil-personalily’ in them, which has persistently 
manilested itselt in other levels of their consciousne.ss also till today. In the 
early stages the Hindi writers tlid indulge in a sterile debate al)out tlie respective 
merits of Hindi or Braj Bhasa as mediums of prose and verse writing, but ulti- 
mately abandoned it and opted for Hindi as it alone offered printing and piddi- 
shiiig facilities as also em[)loyment 0 [)porlunilies due to official patronage. 
Blit this choice made (heir creative efforts almost fruitle.ss in the beginning, 
because for nearly another forty years, at least two generations of Hindi writers 
had to wrestle with the problems of syntax and grammatic use of words and 
phrases— problems which even illiterate children do not have to face if they 
have to express even complex thoughts in their mother-tongue. 

Ihns twice removed from reality— from the world of modern ideas and scien- 
tiiic thought on the one hand and from the world of a living, pulsating language 
of their own people^ on the other -and caught at the tender, formati\^ age 
m the vortex of Brahmanic revival, the Weltanschauung (world-view) of the 

Hindi wnter.s became perforce \ery restricted, distorted and self-contradictory 

and thoroughly conditioned in the spirit of revivalism. This nalnrally affected 

le medium itsell. its vocabulary, its texture, its imagery, metaphors and 

an a.sies became over-laden with the spirit of revivalism and a mystic faith in 
traditional modes of thought and emotion. 

... ‘letailml probe iiilo the background of Ibe developineid of 

Hindi language and literature was necessary to understand wbv Hindi writers’ 
response to new ideas and events is generally so belated and peripheral. 

Witbout this understanding, I am afraid, one could only explain why the 
nf ‘Ji <"''1 F^iiggl.S who elaborated and propounded the philosophy 

0 li e V'')ir“' r‘ imagination 

dasisif ‘'7.' mlelligentsia while it had galvanised the working 

t,eM I countries of Europe and had given rise to new literary 

artisVie rXXoT^r'^’n*''^'' 1““' ®"’l’hasis on Realism as a method of 

aitisRc lel.ection of reality and on a new concept of humanism to expose the 
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e:iann? ineqiiilies and injuslice.s of ihe acquisitive capitalist system based onthe 
principle of exploitation of man by man and thus make the working people 
aware ol their real situation and also of their destiny. One can simply say that 
the Indian intelligentsia was then almost negligible in number and had no free 
access to Ihe philosophy of scientilic socialism. 

11 ' lilt or explain, without knowing this 

biickgiound and the general p.sychological make-up and intellectual syndrome 

ot the Hindi writer, why even after the Great October Socialist Revolution of 
HU/, which exercised such a tremendous impact on the minds of men every- 
where, including India, the Hindi writers, with the exception of Hrern Chaiid 
and perhaps, Nirala, should have com()letely ignored it and remained unres- 
ponsive to its revolutionary me.ssage almost for another decade and a half till 
revolutionary movements for Independence-Non-cooperatioii and Civil 
Disobiedence movements, peasants and working cla.ss struggles, Meerut Cons- 
piia(_\ {.aseand Jawaharlal Xelirii s powerlul adxocacy of socialist ideas had 
completely changed the tein|»er ol the common pt'ople, stemmed the tide of 
lexixalisni, al least tern poi'arily, and made Ihe ‘Ghlayabadi’ poetry almost look 
like a ciyin Ihe wilderness and thus j>aved Ihe way lor Ihe emergence of a Pro- 
gressixe Writers MoxemenI iiispiied by Ihe ideology of Socialism. The [loetry 
ol (dihayaxad had vainly tided to synthesise elements of H)th century Western 
Romanticism, which laid slr(X'<son the as.sertion ut the individual wdtii theelem 
enis of Mrahmanical revivalist obscurant icism, euphemistically called ‘mysticism’ 
which tienieil Ihe individual any role. It naturally failed in reconciling these 
irreconcilables and gradually became anachronistic. In simple worfis, Chhaya- 
xadi trend had tailed to produce any greal poetrx' of universal relevance, in S[)ite 
of the lad that Nirala, Pant, Prasad and Maliacievi were jioels of the first 
calibre. Ibis failure was also responsible, to an extent, in turning them towards 
Socialist ideology in Hie middle of the thirties for a solution of their creative 
crisis, but Hie i espouse of each of Hiern differed in degree as well as in (|uality, 

Some critics might also suggest that we can trace element of socialist influ- 
ence in .some ol the poems of Nirala, which he wrote in early twenties. One .such 
poem is 'Radal-Rag' — d he Song of Hie Gloiid — written in H)2() in which the 
|)oel has depicted Hie cloud as the harbinger of revolution and has invoked it 
to come and rain its blessings on Ihe paix’hed earth, on the dried uj) little sapp- 
lings and (>11 the pool’ peasants whose flesh has been sucked dry in the mill of 
exploitation. Another larnous poem is 'Rhiksliuk' — The Heggar — written in 
H)21 in whicfi Nirala defiicts Ihe heart-rending misery and plight of a beggar, 
who along with his two children, is forced to compete wdlh dogs to pick up 

\ 1 e e poems, though they re[)resen1 a departure 

trom the general Ghhayavadi tenor and temper, nonefhele.ss do not indicate that 
Socialist ideology had impinged on Ids mind to inspire Idm to look coinpa.^^sio- 
nately at the plight of his [leople At best w'e can say that it was a transitory 
impact it al all it was so, because during the.se very years he wrote .several other 
major poems too, which reflect his revixalisi attitude to political [iroblems, in 
which he bewails Hie treachery of I lindus in the .service of Moguls or their inertia 
and apathy, which resulted in their enslavement and emasculaticm. Such 
poems are Mago-Hliir-Kk-Rar'— Rise once Again, A'amiina Ke Hrati’ — fo the 
.lamuiia — or ‘Ghlialrapati-Shi\ aji-Ka-Ek-Pa! ra’ — A letter of (Hiahlrapali 
Shivaji— and many others which are replete with nostalgic memories of Ihe days 
of Hindu glory and valour and with llindii-mylhological imagery and symbo 
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IL^in. Now pcrhiips these poems ran provide os a cliio to llie iimlerstandiiit^ 
of the peculiar phenomena, which we Marxist critics have over looked so far, 
as far, as to how the impact of Socialist ideolot^y also Iiecame distorted and 
syncrelised in Hindi literature anrl why no consistentlv >ecular and democratic 
liteiatuie imbued with the spirit of socialist himranism has heert created in Hindi 
so fai. Poets of Chhayavad tried, in the next decade, when lliey Irad accepted 
Socialism in xarying degrees, to continue their ti'aditioii of aHenipling toi'econ 
cile the ii’reconcilahies hy lorging a cliimeric synthesis between the socialist con- 
cern for social and economc emancipation of Hie masses and the so-called \'edan- 
Uc concern for spiritual emancipation of the individual and therefore once again 
they failed to create any great poetry wfiich could have universal relevance. 
The Marxist critics, including myself, iiiifoi tunately failed to see the absurdity 
of this attempt and \ulgarised literary standai'ds and ae.sthetic conceids to 
acclaim these attempts without realising that Hindu revivalism and socialism 
base basically o|)posile outlooks on life and socielv- 

Diimig llie asrendeiicy of Hie IVogressive luovenieiit in Hindi in Hie laler 

part of Hie Hiirlie.", Nirala wrote a few more |ioeiiis- in the 'Iffiikshiik’ tradition 

among which •'\'oh-Tarati-Hatthar’'-She Hreaks Cohhle-Sione.s-is the most 

larnons. It is a powerinl sketch of a young woman breaking stones for ImildiiiL^ 

a road during the hot days of .lime. Her resentment amiinst the 

class society has been depicted in a sery subtle manner through artistic simc^es- 

tion she looks at the jioel and then looks at the high mansion of a rich man 

across the road with a deliani look while heads of perspiration strickle down 

lioni her lorehead and lheii_ resuming her work as if she nintelv proclaimed, 

I am breaking stones ! This poem certainly reflects the dehaii't mood of the 

class-conscions toiling peopde, which the poet has snccessfiillv captured. This 

poeni betrays a genninehnnian compassion which the poet perhaps acquired 

< er hi.s disil iisionnient with the traditional, degrading altilnde of pity and 

ciaii y towards the jioor. His poem 'Dan' written two years earlier in id'-i") 
gaye an acconni of this disilln.sioiininl. 

The iinpact of Socialist ideidogy on Jay Shankar Hiusad is not very clear 
In the Swapna-Dream-and ■.Sanghar.sh’-The Conflicl-chapters 'of his 
epic poem Kamayam , in which he has treated the Hindu legend lif the Flood 

grea detail how Ida representing ■intellect' helps to build with the aid of .science 
g . meliopolis, equipped with modern conveniences, Ihrohhing with indiis- 
ries and cralts with a social order which provides everybody willwimple means 
Mihsi.steiice--alniosl a city of dreams of which iMann is the Prajaiiati Ihit 

H s"m nl?'o' '’f intere;!!; ami oH:;; 

l c I Hie .soothing arms ol -Sliraddha'- i.e., fait h-for .solace 

J e inl Miss" Tl' a 'vorl. of 

nici and alrilB u hlla ii il* '8" l'™iiya'la lo hIhiw lhal one leads lo con- 

t„ sng.e„, sZ 

of Socialist ideology' can onlyTe- 7 1 ’l ^ i • ''eflect the impact 

onij mean that his response to the .scientific thought of 
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.soc alisin was nllerly negalivo as is expecled of a man of thoroughly revivalist 
altitude on life Manii does not face the prohlems or the ronflict, but abandons 
Hs people lo lheir late and escapes into solilude to atlain his personal salvation. 
However, in Ins novel ‘Kankal’, Prasad displayed a more positive attitude- not 
necessarily under the inlliience of Socialist ideology, but po.silive and progres- 
sive nonetheless. I.ove is not considered a worthy sentiment by the npper-caste 
Hindu sociely and therefore it has never lieen given precedence over 'diitv' or 
the ritual of marriage. Tara of Kankal, however, defies this inhuman tradition 
and .^lle lives with the man she loves. Ihil much of the ‘progre.ssive and humanist' 
signilicance ol this bold act of the girl is lost, because she conies from a lower 
caste, which, in spile of a deprived existence, has never accepted the norms of 
a dehiimaiiised morality rigidly followed by the upper-castes. Perhaps Prasad 

could not conceive of an iipiier caste girl a.s.serling the supremacy of love over 
tnei'v i)t[iei‘ coiisideialion. 

Sii mi 1 1 1 aiK) iidaii l*aiit s rt'sianisp In Socialist idoologv was, however, more 
positive, Ihoii^;!. es.sentially ahsiracl. lie is a poet, who has always lived in 
a world ol fanla.'y, wherecnide, vnlgai’, gruesome aspects of reality do not exist 
and whore only heaiity and goodness and light prevail. While living in this 
woild ol lanlasy, he came under the intiuence of Marx in mid-thirties. Perhaps 
he was the lirsi major llindi [)oet who seriously st iidied Marxism before accep- 
ting i*s world-onllook. During llie last tour or live years of the period under 
re\iew, Paid wrote a nmnher’ ol poems wdiich sliow an immistakahle impact 
of Socialist ideology, lhe.se poems were [mhlished in three collection — Yagant 

)ug-\'(ini ( Fhe Voice of the Age) and Cratiiya—(T\\^ 
Village iMaidan). In several ol these poems, lie \erilied Marxist thought, role 
ol working class in (he hnilding ol a socialist sociely and (pieslioned tfie basis of 
traditional morality, tradilional social system and traditional \aliies. In 
(ii'amya, particularly, he stepfied out of his world (tf ideas and faidasy to have 
a look at the real working men and women of his \'illage resort of Kalakankar 
ami jiaiiited some heaiitiliil pen portraits or depicted Ifieii- group or indi\idual 
behax ioiir. In doing all (his (he po(‘! disf)layed genuine com|)assion for the 
tragic lot ol his fellowmen. Pad perhaps this was a loo lengthy sojourn into 
the world ol reality, and gradually he again reverted to his world of fantasy in 
which all conliicls and contradictions cease to exist, opposites meet and coalesce 
—revivalism and socialism and obscuraidi.sm and .‘science shed olT (heir evil fea- 
tures and are completely humanised and tlieii liand in hand they ascend to the 
futmist lieaven ol light and bliss. I'antastic one may call it, but that is how minds 
slee[)ed in tradition nexer shed off tfieir luedilectiim" and acteiil rcalilx as it is. 

Several other major poets during (lie later part of the thirties had emerged 
siiCh as Diidxar, Halkrisfian Sharma Naxin and Pachachan in tlie (ddiayaxadi 
trend. Dinkai' sang of 'Kraiiti' — Hevolution— since in his xiew' it was a pi*i- 
mordial force of destruction and devastation ami would in one sweep destroy 
all that was exil, tyrannical and predatory in life or society. Tfiis attitude w'as 
not so much due to an impact of socialist ideology but of an aggressixo national- 
ism, which could also degenerate into blind hatred of anytfiing considered alien 
to llimlii society — including Socialism, because elements of rexivalist imagery 
were inexlricabty woven in the very texture and language of his poetry. Tlie 
same holds true of Halkristma Sharma Nax in, wfio was not a mere poet hut also 
a man of action, a j)articit)ant in the national movement and working class strug- 
gles. Mis famous poem, ‘.Inthe l^atte’, 'Xarak-Vidhan' and A'ijilax Gayan’ 
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display less of socialist cojisciousness than an angry onl burst oi airgr('s.>i\o 
nationalism. 

Hachchan, on the other liand, represented a .'separate calegoiy. Tim 
constant preoccupation of his predecessors had been to Sanskrilise llie laiiijii;-»(* 
of Hindi poetry to such an extend that it may not ever become easily iiilelligihle 
to the common people. Bachchan, like Brem Chand, came from I lie eclectic 
community of Kayasthas, who because of their more enliglitened and cosniopoli- 
tan outlook were looked down as no belter than Shudras by I he twice- born. 
He, therefore, could not be too much predisposed towards the Brahnianical 
revival in his poetry. He virtually re\olutioni.sed Ifie language and altitude 
of Hindi poetry towards reality. His language and imagery like Brent (.'liafid's 
language and imagery was drawn from the speech of everyday life and the experi 
ence of Ihe common people. He made no consciiis elTort at ’pniism’, did not 
discard words ol .Arabic or I'ersian origiti which had become ciirieni, lli.s 
poems ol Madhu-Shala. and Madhii-Kalash openly lidicided Hindu and .Mimlim 
orthodo.xy, Brahnianical morality and inhumanity of the caste ."ystem and simial 
taboos. Some of these poems, like ‘Lahron men NimanlraiiT (Invitation in the 
waves)— had a Iremendous forward-looking exhiiberance. Theie was no 
mysticism, no ob.scuranlism in his altitude. He fought against all kinds of dis- 
crimination based on religion, race, class or se.\, that is, he expre.s.sed the aspira 
tions ot the common people when he demanded human relations to lie organised 
on a genuine human basis. If attitude towards language and towards human 
relations can be accepted as a test of a writers’ imbibing of the spirit of socialism, 
then, among the poets of the older generation, only Ihichchan had done so. e\en 
though he may not have sttidied Marxist texts as assidiioii.'ly as I’aiit did. 
Another notable thing about this poet is that with age he did iiol emolioiially 
or intellectually revert to the world of mythological ohsciiranlism — apparently 
an e.scapahle fate of tho.se who fail to free them.selves complelely from Ihe deade- 
ning gripof the revivalist ethos. Hachchaii’s mental horizon anil his range of 
syrnpathie.-' have widened with age, his outlook has become more niodernised 

and humane even (hough he may have lost much ol his exhiihei'anco and poelic 
iin|Milse. 

Ihe I’rogre.ssive Writers’ Movement in Hindi which gave a socialist orien- 
tation to literature in the latter part of the thirties, however, did not throw np 
any poet ol major stature from amongst the iniiiimerahle young enthusiasts 

who joined (he movement and through their revolntionarv poems pa.ssionalelv 

rellected the urges and aspirations of the people for a better deal and a heller 

tile, .'some of the.se displayed promi.se hut their talent flowered onlv after Ihe 
|)eriod under review. 

Now lei ns turn to liction. Prem Chand, as everyliodv knows, is still consi- 
dered the most imimrtant novelist and short storv writer Hindi has produced 
so tar. Asses,smetil may differ about Ihe literary merit of his individual works or 
Mioiit their abiding value and he may nol rank among the titans of world lilera- 
(nie, bn aken as a whole and considering the times he wrote and (he wide range 
0 social hie he encompassed in his works, there are no two opinions ahoni Ids 

S n^oTceal U- t ^ -ans 'he had a na.ural 

h.ve been smothered and even completely witheied, if he had not conscioiislv 
maintained his links with the common people and if he had not waged a life- 
ong creative struggle to shed off one illusion after another in order To iirovent 
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tinisoir from heinjT sacked into the (luicksands of the prevalent spirit of reviva- 
iMii. Jiial IS why he achieved a degree of freedom to realistically reflect the 
horrid and gruesome actualities of Indian life, its social inequities, its petrifying 
stagnation, its moral corruption and its inhuman and racist steel-frame of the 
|‘aste-s.vslem as well as ffie smouldering resentment and bitterness amongst 
the op[)ressed and exjiloited people and the occasional eruptions of this bitter- 
ness into open revolt. I>rem Chand’s First two novels, Vardan and Pratmm 
were poor specimens of little signiFicance. Ilis third novel, Seua-Sadan, how- 
ever, had greater clarity and dealt with a real situation-lhe fate of a poor 
1 tin 11 woman who is forced to seek assyliim in a house of prostitution because 
she has been abandoned by her husband on mere suspicion of unfaithfulness. 
Such liarhanc situations are peculiar to Hindu Society alone, which supports 
dual standards and provides no alternate human avenues of existence to a woman 
once slie transgresses or is even suspected, of having transgressed the hide- 
bound rules of marital faithfulness. Although IVem Chand could not 
provide any way out of (his situation and could not make the husband 
Cajadliar to woo back his wife Simian after realising that his original 
suspicion was wrong and a great injustice liad been done, he exposed 
the injustice all rigiit without mincing words. A character in the novel— Kanwar 
Sahob-who is a member of the .Municipal Hoard, admits bluntly that prosti- 
tution and red light areas tfirive mainly because there are landlords, bureaucrats, 
capitalists and ricfi people, who opfiress ami exploit people. Once this 
e \ ploi t at ion is ended, red -light areas will also disappears. This novel was 
piihlislied in lIMH, i.e., immediately after the Great October Revolution. 
Although there is no nienlioii of the Hevolnlion in it, the deep concern for the 
hariowiiig lot ol the llindii woman does show that the liberating influence of 
the Socialist Hevoliition had struck a sympathetic chord in Prem Chand’s heart 
for miller socialism such al)aminalions are not po.ssible to exist. 

Ibis became clear in Ids next novel Premashrnm whicii deals with the pea- 
sant question. Tlie novel was written in 191b-19 and published in 1922. In 
the village of l.akhanpnr, tlie scene of (he novel, the landlord Cyan Shankar and 
Ids manager Gaiis Khan plunder and oppress with increasing cruelty their pea- 
said teiiaids. It nalnrali.\ arouses the peasants’ protest and auger, which erupts 
into violent action wiien Gans Ktian attempts to rape iManohar’s wife Hilasi in 
the village jiasture land. Manohar, otherwise a peaceable peasant, murders 
fiaiis Klian as a result of wtiich the hole macfiinery of police terror and oppre- 
ssion is let loose on the village. Pained and shocked by the event. Cyan 
Shankar’s brother Ihem Sliankei, who was educated in England and therefore 
fiad enlightened ideas and greater respect for human beings, opens a 
Ih-emashram for (lie amelioration of the peasants’ lot. xManohar’s son young 
Iklraj is a ctass-conscions |>easanl. He talks about the Soviet Revolution 
enlfmsiastically and is inspired by (he idea of a l^easanl and Workers’ Raj, which 
alone, he feels, could j)ul an end to injustice. Prem Chand, however, has not 
idealised Balraj over his father Manoliar or ohl Qadir, his friend, but the very 
introduction of such a class-conscious character is Hindi novel was significant 
at that stage. Another nolewortliy [loint is the character of fVem Shankar, 
whose Garulhian .'Solution of the peasant problem may sound idyllic, but the 
fact that he was educated outside India and therefore had a more enlightened 
and humane outlook, is significant. Premashram, it must be underlined, is 
the first Hindi novel which mainly reflects not the casle-division and the evils 
created by them, but tfie class-division and class-conl'iicts which cut across these 
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caste-divisions and are as much a source of injustice and opression. II, Ihere 
fore, signified the recognition of a new dimension of social reality which I he 
impact of the October Revolution and the Socialist ideology had made possible. 

Prem Cband again reverted to the qiieslion of the growing cla.ss-conflicl 
in his novel Rang-Bhumi in 1927-28, after his two minor novels Ninnala and 
Kaya-Kalpa. In Rang-Bhunii, he tries to show the rise of capitalist industry 
and how this is likely to corrupt and poison the entire life of the countryside. 
I feel that this problem bas been artificially posed and the struggle led by Siirdas, 
a blind peasant on whose land John Sevak, the capitalist wanted to build hi.s 
factory, has an artificial atmosphere about it. It appears that the impact of 
the October Revolution had watered down and got diffu.sed in his mind in cour.'^e 
of time and the overall popularity of the Gandhiau ideology, which looked with 
suspicion on machines and machine-made goods and industrialisation in gneral, 
had confirmed in Prem Chand's mind the traditional Indian view of the e.s.sen- 
tial goodness of village-life. His emotional preference for feudal social rela- 
tionships, in spite of many abominable evils in them, are quite evident from 
this novel. Rut these illusions gradually wore off and in the thirties, when con- 
fining the national movement for freedom within Gandhian limits began to be 
questioned by young patriots who had come under the inllueiice of^Mar.vism 
during their studies abroad, Prem Gbaud once again reverted to the peasant 
question in his last and most important novel Godun. In this novel Prem Chand 
looks at the total Iiidiati situation as a realist and creates many living and 

I K I 4 t • a 4 ^ ^ Jlinnia— all peasants and (lie 

landlord Amarpal Singh, the industrialist Khanna and others. These charac- 

ters symbolise tbeir cla,ss also and reflect the entire gamut of relationship.s, atti- 
tudes and morality of their respective clas.ses. Here Prem Chand does not 
invent any artificially contrived .solution and the tragic end leaves a lasting 

J I j n is possible to reconeile 

the antagonistic interests of the exploited and the exploiting classes. 

This leads us directly to the progre.ssive movement in Hindi as well as other 
regional literatures of India. The movement was the outcome of a powerful 
impact of .socialist ideology made po.ssible by the revolutionarv pea.sant move- 
ments and the working-class stnggles of the thirties. Among other factors 
which helped the growth of the movement were Jawaharlal Nehru's constant 
insistence on defining in socialist terms, the social and economic objectives 
of the fieedorn struggle, the establishment of a Socialist Party uniting all the 

Sucate l in intellectuals who had been 

educated in England and America and were well aware of the danger to peace 

Italj7IId'spaim ° Germany,’ 

Impact inevitably implies clash of ideas, conflict and confrontation between 
opposing forces. It happened in India too, during the thirties when Socialist 
ideology invaded Uie minds of our intelligent.sia and the people There was 
c ash and conllict m all fields of life. In literature it took he form of oppJsi 
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>'1 niniiiii soriely and called upon writers to give expression to these revolutionary 
ctiaiiges iiiid liot take refuge in mysticism and false spirituality or decaying beliefs 
-"Id u eas. All that bred passivity, inaction, escapism or blind belief was charac- 
lerised as Reactionary and all that aroused in us a spirit of rationality, courage 
and insight to question and examine old beliefs in the light of reason, and gave 
ns slieiiglh and courage to act and organise was characterised as Progressive, 
limnedialely it produced contrary reactions. Tagore, Jawaharlal Nehru, Jay- 
pi akash Narayan, Acharya Narendra Dev and imiiortant writers in all the 
Indian l.ingiiages whole lieaitedly welcomed this new movement. The young, 
Iniddiiig writers pari icidarly manifested great enthusiasm. Ihit the government 
liowiK'd upon the movement, the Rritish-owned and local bourgeois press 
( liai acUn'ised it as Moscow~ins[)ired, while the conservative writers steeped in 
lliiidii orthodoxy and imbued with the sjiirit of revivalism — particularly in 
llindi called it an anti-Indian cultural movement. Wlien Prem Chand presided 
over the lirsl All India Progre.ssive Writers' Conference held at Lucknow in 
A|irii a nnmher ot articles appeared in llindi journals condemning him as 
a Propagandist of I laired , citing iiinnmerai)ie instances from his short stories 
and iio\els to pro\e Ihe point how Prem Chand has been depicting characters 
li'om lowly castes who qiiesfioii the sacredolal authority of the Brahmins, who 
uere portryed in a had light— as corrupt, cruel and sn|)erstition-ridden charac- 
lers. Similarly, when my long article, which was read at the Ilindi-Urdu Pro- 
gressixe Writers (.onlerence held at Allahabad in l!)3f) W’riters Conference held 
at Allaliahad in and later appeared in Viskal Bharat in early 1037— in which 
I had tried lor (he lii-sl time in llindi to give a comprehensive Marxist interpre- 
tation ol lilei’al lire, about a dozen articles afipeared in leading llindi journals by 
well known llindi writers of the day raising the frantic cry tliat my [irogramme 
ol creating- a progressive literatiiie in llindi was designed to destroy Indian cnl- 
Inre. However, a debate and a confrontation had started. Pant brought out his 
jonrnal lioopahh^ Narottam Nagar piililished his journal Uchshrankhal from 
Lucknow, and ! edited Prahita from Allahabad. Several outstanding writers of 
Ihe old and >-omig generation contributed and collaborated in these journals. 
BahnI Saiiki ilyayan, Narendra Sharnia, 'I'ashpal, ILnn Bilas Sharma, Prakasli 
Chandra (liqita, ILun Braksfi itenipiiri and several others joined the battle and 
hel|)(Ml to light back Ihe onslaughts of the reaction. Branches of the Progre-s 
si\e Writers' Association, in whicli llindi and L'rdii writers participated jointly, 
sprang up in all cultural and educational centres. Gradually by the time of 
Ihe ousel of the Second World War, the Ih’ogressive WTiters’ Movement in 
llindi had liecome the dominant liend. This tempo was maintained till 1947 
when India became indefiendent . 

The impact of Socialist ideology has helped Hindi literature and llindi 
writers to liberate themselves from Hie reactionary ideology of revivalism to an 
extent and to reflect real firoblems of the [leople and actualities of their lives. 
Ihe momentum of impact has not still died, but it has become diluted and 
diffused, the how and why of which is outside the pale of this review and 
leqiiiies a spearate study. 


INDIA IN INDIAN WRITING IN ENGLISH 
AND BRITISH WRITING 


E. J. Kalinnikova 


The terms designating Indian literature in the English language are diverse 
Most widespread are “Anglo-Indian” and “Indo-Anglian”. The term "Anglo- 
Indian Literature' sometimes stands for the works of British poets atid prose 
writers whose writings are about India/ and “Indo-Anglian Literature” refers 
to the works ol Indiaii authors in Englisli/ English literary scholars usually 
do not distinguish between these two concepts. G. Sampson, for instance, along 
with R. Kipling and A. Steele considers the Indian enlightener Ram Mohan 
Roy (Raja), Sarojini Naidu — an Indian poetess who wrote ver.ses in English 
and Rabindranath lagore to lielong to Anglo-Indian literature. * The same 
position is held by G. Tb. Garratt who deals with tlie works of ,1. Leyden, R. 
Kipling E. Arnold, E.M . Forster, Sarojini Naidu, Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 
and Mulk Raj Anand within the framework of a single “Indo-Anglian civiliza- 
tion . Among Indian literary critics one also comes acro.ss .scholars who 
adhere to a similar point of view. The Indian thinker A.R. Wadia writes that 
at last we are witne.ssing the realization of Macaulay's dream who was intent 
on creating ‘brown Englishmen’ with delinite ideas., not merely Indians 
writing English but Indians smitten by the love of English . . . .which has become 
a part and parcel of our life, our hopes and our aspirations. 

The lact that English and Indian writers evpre.ss their views in English 
cannot to our mind .serve as jiroof of their belonging to Engli.sh culture. Why 
It we comsirered the English language to be the ba.sic criterion in determining 
the national essence of a literary work, there would be no American, nor 

literatures ‘'^'‘geriau, nor any other English-language 

1 his article makes an attempt to show the differences between the Indian 
Lughsh anguage literature and the English literature on Indian subject matter 
and 0 determine the national e.ssence of English-written Indian literature and 

place in the general literary process of India. On making a concrete com- 
parison between the works of R. Kipling, E. .M. Forster and I. Masters on the 
one hand and the novels o the English language Indian writers on the other, 
ne may discover substantial di.stingiiishing features between English literature 
and Indian national literature iii the English language. 

To avoid misunderstandings 1 would like to clarify what is meant by the 
concept naUoual in the given context. The fact that India does not comprise 
a single Indian nation does not at all denote that we have no right to speak M a 

dtf in t"heTilerI I 'n'h " F'"Josophy and, finally, of a general natioiiM specifi- 
y I he liteialiires of the Indian peoples, which evolved on the basis of a cul 

tural community that developed in the cour.se of history. It is precisely that 

cultmal cornnumity that makes the Indians, despite regional liniitations and 

diffeiing religions, conceive them.selves as a single whole, it is that very cultural 

'» »pe»l< ol '!» ..a.lo,«i ln,l!a„ ZL“' S 
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ol a niiilefi nalioiial liberalion moveineni in India. It i.s in that conditional 
n^ean.n.a,. a ..ynony.n lo -‘all Indian”, that we use the teem “nalioS” 

Ihe lan^niai-e nnqneslionahly ha.s a direct relation lo the national form of 

loM-nie 0, I wl I P ■" ? '"'bn>aoe, II, e edncaled Indians .second native 

)M-,iu a kind ol K.'^peranlo loi' all Indian stales, can hv no means .serve as 

Ihe only criterion m delermi,iin<r I he national form of writing. As Nafi Dinsoity 

I Sovie literary critic, put it : ‘The national in the form M an arli cS b 

IHimaniN re aled not to Ihe peculiarities of Ihe national language, hnt to the 

Id that national style includes the concept of national specilicilv of creative 

endea\(,nr in its entirely, that i.s, an original artistic altitude engendered hy 
iialionnl coDdihons. ^ ^ 

I remarks, -all peoples walk under the .same smi and 

a imosl the .same sky , hnt -they walk on different soil, they have different ways 

ol de and lu.slory, i.e., they grow out of dilfereni .soil."' The hot Indian cli- 
male, Indian lamia and llora-llie.se coiislanl factors certainly conditioned Ihe 
.shaping ol a .specilic national way of life which is reflected in'indian literature, 
in that IS only one aspect. I he age-old social way of life and Ihe cultural and 
hi.sloric experieiice of the people, alTecling hnniaii jisychology, engender a deli- 
nile world outlook. In Ihe Imal accomil they also delermine Ihe .scope of lite- 
rary siihjecls, Ihe corresponding evaluation of life's phenomena and approach 

(1. liyol iioUmI v(mt a|illy: -Xalioiial roloiiriiin- is like iiaivele : you rea- 
i/e y‘>'' have il, Ihen you have already losi il.”« Indian writers ' Afiarid, 
lihatlarharya and \arayan do not pertiieale their works about Indians with any 
s[ioii(d Indian colour. ( -oncepf ion ol Hit' Indian lhroui>'h Indian eves is as natu 
lal and iiialieuahle lor them as Ihe traditional lavahoes. Are Hrilish artists 
capalile ol that r Ol all llie Mritisliers who wrote about India Ihe lirst name (o 
(Onie lo ones mind is Ki[)lin<»‘ who made hims{dr celebrated by showing Ihe 
iMiropean,"', as A. I l\U[nin pul it, “the whole oT wondrous and enchanting 
India, liliiiding one wilfi bi’ighl colours, o\erpowering and ovei'wbeiming one 
with a kind ol moitsl roiis walerlal! o! peoph*, coiitdries, e\eiits, allii'e, customs, 
legends, wars, love, tribal revenge, madness, raving, greatness and collapse.'’” 

Kipling lo\(*d Ilie Orient in his own manner, and in his own manner admired 
it (see .Mandalay and Ihe .liingle Mook ). Indian landscapes, Ieni[)les, 
ci'owds ol helie\'ei-s. hn'alioe'-’, tin* sari and dhoti, wrist l)ells, sounds and smells 
are really excellently rendered in his works. Ihd the Orietil, and India in [»arli- 
cidar, attracted Kipling mainly by its exotics. 

I be artist was in the main occupied with Mrilishers living in India and not. 

Ihe natives ol the country, Ihe loi'iner's manner of life in elfeci comprises Ihe 
contents ol I he writer s works, and e\eryt liing Indian, including I he living people, 
is nothing more Ilian a batdxground against which events dexelop. North 
western India — Punjab, Peshawar, Simla — are Ihe usual (dace of action for 
Kipling. Ilei'e livt‘ the IJrilish niissiotiaries who are conxerting a fainil>' of 
mountain dwellers lo Ohrislianity and bringing u|) an orphan girl (tlie story 
"Ijisiieth ), hei'e one linds Ihe MuKaney coii|de wlio. Inning sjient Ihe grealei’ 
part ol their lile in Irtdia, became estranged from I'jigland and chose to lixe out 
Ihe remainder of their days in more customary surroundings (the story "The Pig 
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Dnink Draf”). Ivipliii" uses llic Indian I'csorl Simla as a l)ackgronnd lo Iniild 
M|) a love iiilrigne l)el\veen an Faiglisli ollicial and Ihe wife of an I'jigiisli offirer 
(llie llill of Illusion). Ilial same Simla is Ihe site ol a mosi toni|)le\ Iriangle; 
Mrs. Keilh-Wessinglon, Mr. .lack I’an.say and .Mi.ss Killy Mannering (The 
I’hanlom Rickshaw). In Kipling’s works we fre(|nenlly .see in Ihe foreground 
a repre.senlalive ol Ihe Rrilish Fmpire performing his "cixilizing mi.ssion among 

Ihe Asialics”, and Ihe wriler nsnally qnalilies lhal mi.ssion as a moral e\ploil of 
his countrymen. 


i i 


Take iij) llie While iMan's Ijunleii — 
Xo (nwdry rule of kings, 

Hul toil of serf and s\vee])er— 
riie (ale ol rottimoii lliings. 

The ports ye shall iiol enter, 

Tiie roads ve shall not (read, 

Go make them willi yotir living* 
And mark (hem willi voiir dead ' 

* J|J 5}: 



ake lip Ihe White .Man's Imrden — 
lla\e done with childish days — 

1 lie lightly profferred laurel, 

The easy, imgrudged praise. 

Gome now, lo search your manhood 
Ihroiigh ail (he thankle.ss years, 

GohGedged with flear-hougiii wisdom, 

Ihe jiidgemeni of your peers 

I he wnler once and lor all draws a line of demarcalion helween him.self and his 

like and ho.se whom he calls -nalive.s", ••.A.si.iic.s", •'hlacks” : ' A man should 

\\hale\er happens, keep lo his own casle, race ,md Ineed. Tel Ihe While go lo’ 
Ihe While and Ihe lihick lo Ihe lilack".'* ^ 

None of the enchanting picliires he created could hide Ihe lendenlionsne.s.s 

le Ml’ r 1 i''”'" ‘‘ "•'■i'f'’ '"I'nil- 

eil that the Kiiglishman in Kipling oMMshoadows Ihe artist and Ihe man’’ 

Kons antin I anstovsky’s a.s.se.ssnienl of Kipling's work was ahoni Ihe .same’ 

’ |T T'" t I’l""’ "I'o W’ole his hooks to glorify 

I'l "-uT '® ''‘’eans and empires where Ihe sun never set 

I rs Sieus on l ie eMstnig order ol Ihiiigs manifesl Ihemselves in almost every 
ndian linage he created. It’s not mere chance that Ihe chief character 1^11^ 

SOI . '""T "''i"’ '‘^"'l'''•l'-tl'rns onl to he he 

son ol an Knidishinan and a ||i,„|u woman. 

noveliT'F "w "l'o,''r““ 7 'I'" 7"'' works of anoLlier Rrilish 

sav ‘Vr' r \ u''’ " li'erarv critic 

says When Iv M. horsier writes ahoiil India we are all the lime awaiVo n 

ndia wil l i ’ Mess Qne.sled, who wi.sh I o .see the real 

singim^ TluLirihr'F r i' r"‘ «''> '‘i".ln ritual 

5 u^e are ai ranged (a symbolic bridge coiiuecting the East 
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and the West) they leally remain enslranged from the local population. One can 

e\en hear the following from Forster’s characters : “Why, the kindest thing 

one can co to a na(i\e is to let him die A brief quote from Forster’s novel 

p’es a most graphic idea of how the Englishman’s British spirit is upheld 

!? V 1^6 performance ended, and the amateur orchestra payed 

t Me INatioiial Anthem. Conversation and billiards stopped, faces stiffened. 

was the Anthem of the Army of Occupation. It reminded every member of 
the club that he or she was British and in exile.”'® Despile, however, Forster’s 
most mlerestuig descriptions of the town of Chandropore, the holy Ganges, 
lie M,ilabar caves— a Buddhist and Jainist object of worship — his work does 
not contain a deep analysis of Indian reality and Indian characters. 

Contemporary Joiiii Masters, a writer of a later generation, is no exception. 
Having first appeared in print in B).)l lie published more than a dozen novels 
about liuBa in the next la years, novels rated as best-sellers on the book market. 
Like R. Kipling, Masters was born in India, educated in Loiulon and then again 
leturned to India. I le served in the Bi'itish Indian Army until the country gained 
its in(le[)endence, and left India onlv in HM8. 

4 

Alasters^ turned out two autobiographical novels. One of them— “Bugles 

and liger — is a kind ot diary vvitli a detailed account of clashes that took 

[>lace on the north-western Indian border of India in 19.87. The novel “The 

Hoad Past Mandalay’ tells about Masters’ further service in the Briti.sh-Indian 

Army wliich fought in World W'ar II and had been to Syria, Iraq, Iran and 

Burma. Like Kipling to whom the wind in the |)alms and the bells in the temples 
whisfiered : 

“Come von back, vou British soldier ; 

•• A f 

Come you back to iMandalay 

Masters also paid homage to Ifial picturesque Burmese town. But it isn’t 
simply tlie place of action of their works that creates an affinity between the two 
authors. What first of all leaps to the eye is tliat the Asian countries and their 
inhabitants are again only a background against whicli tlie lives of the chief 
characters unfold. The rest of Masters’ novels are united by a single pivotal 
subject.^® Characteri/ing tlie life of several generations of the Savages, an 
English family, the author shows the history of British domination in India. 

Following in the footsle|)s of Ki[)ling and Forster, John Masters makes 
his main characters either Englishmen or Anglo-Indians. He, probably, 
devotes more attention to the latter than his predecessors, raising in his works 
the problem of relations between people of different colour. To convince 
yourself of this you need oide ojien one of hi.s best novels, “IMiovvani .1 unction” 
in which, as the writer said iiimself, “he has tried to give the ‘feel” of the 

times and a sense of historical perspective”,^' having probably in mind the 

eve of India’s indejiendence— 19'17. 

The main character of the novel is 28-year-old Victoria Johnes, the 
daughter of an Englishman and a Hindu woman, lake other Anglo-Indians in 
the novel she also suffers the tragedy of a person “s[)lit” between two social 
poles. “We think, says Victoria, “God lixed everything in India so it can’t 
alter. The English despise us but need us. We despi.se the Indians but we need 
them. So it’s all been fixed— the English say where the trains are to go to, we 

take them there and the Indians pay for them and travel in thern”.^'^ 
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The same problem is eating I’alrick Taylor-Vicloria's swcelliei'arl : “Her 
own skin (Victoria s. — E.K.) was llie same colour as mine, perhaps a little hiow- 
ner, less yellow. We didn t look like English jieople. We looked like what we 
■were —.Anglo-Indians, Eurasians, cheechees, half-caste, eight-annas, blacky- 
whites. 1 ve heard all the names they call ns.”'^^ Or a little latei' he again returns 
to the same subject: “That last thing I had .said, about going Home (to England 
— E.K.), was mere foolishness, and I knew it... W’e coiddn’t go Nome. 
We couldn’t become English because we were half Indian. We couldn't become 
Indian, because we were half English. We could only stay where we were and be 
what we were ... Ihe English would go any time now and leave ns . . 

The idea that the racial harrier is insnrmonntahle permeates the entire 
novel. The heroine leariung that Sikh Hanjit Singh is deeply in love with her 
is completely nonpln.s.sed ; “What would we talk ahont ? Dancing? lie 
conldn t dance, not onr way. .Music ? Ilis music was so dilTeient that it soun- 
ded to ns like cals lighting. Food? Houses? Clothes? Drinks' There 
woidd be nothing for ns to talk about . . . ^^ \ icloi'ia makes a sincere attempt 
to iinbne her.sell with the spirit of Sikhism, she even dons a sari, but the sense 
of mixed blood, “of a quality superior” to that of the Sikh gels the upper hand, 
and she exclaims: It was awini, trying to be an Indian. No one understands 

me... A’on con’t understand what has happened. Dull found 1 conhin'l 
change my.«elf.”^“ 

rite degree to which Ihe three authors— Kipling, Forster and .Masters- 

penetrate into their surrounding life is in effect not great, allhongh they all 

possess con.siderable artistic masterv and can vividiv recreate Ihe “sight and 
smell of India. ”2’ 

It is of interest to touch at least in jia.ssing upon Ihe image of Ihe Indian 
m the works of the Hrili.sh authors. As a rule, this is an Indian with a bia=ed 
atliUide towards Ihe English. Take, for instance. Azi/ in Forster's “Pa.s.sage to 

I'.'. 'f • . I'.v Ihe friendline.ss of .Mr. Fielding, Ihe College I'rincipal. 

\Mnle visiting him once, Aziz gives him his collar stud to rejilace a broken one. 
Later on Mr. Heaslo|i, the Magistrate, ridicules Aziz, fully convinced that the 
native is incapable of wearing European clothes. Forstei- writes. “He (,Aziz — 
E.K.) wa.s lender to everyone except a few family enemies whom be dhl not 
coii.sider lininan : on llie.se he de.sired revenge. He was even lender to Ihe 
Knglish; he knew at the bottom of his heart that they could not help bein<T .so 
cold and odd and circnlatiiig like an ice stream through his land.”2s 

Blit on the other hand Aziz is very pnnctilions and fears that his liking for 
he English may be interpreted as careerism. When Mi.ss Quested snsoected 
inn of an attempt upon her honour Aziz, who was ab.solnlely innocent, gave 

lirfn, l'!’’’i'’f' ‘"B’*''’*' obedience, but even after iie was acquitted 

‘‘Y, m 'i ” I'^'iglish acquaintances their nnfonnded accusation 

h ive rlppM I i'° n ^ promotion officially. I 

sh , 'lo "'ith Britksh India, as a matter of fact 

I Shat .seek .service in some .Mo.slem State, such as Hyderabad, Bhopal where 

Sr'" This m A ™ 

cliaiacter is not very conyinciiig, it’s too sodden. 

We couW take a .seemingly favonrable chapter from Kipling’s The Second 
nigle Book , The .Miracle of Buruii Bhagat. One sen.ses in it the British 
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arfisl s sh’ivii^r io iiiKUM’slaiifi Iho nnlional essence of Ihe Indian character. Sir 
ni-aii Dass lias a loi^ lime heeii worshiping (he Enjrlish, ingratiating himself 
\wl h Ills superiors. Having lianlly enleied upon his career he already knows 
dial h any one wished to gel on he iniisl sland well with Ihe English and imi- 
tate a I the English believed to he good. Al Ihe same lime a native official must 
keep Ills’ own masler’s favour."^« Having (irmly decided to attain recognition 
I iirim Hass, possessing outstanding ahiiily, ro.se to the office of “Prime Minister 
ol Ihe progres.Mve and enlighlened Slate of Mohiniwala” and became “honorary 
or correspoiidiiig member of more learned and scientihc societies. Then 
Kipling recounts a sharp turning point in the life of his character who give« 
np high socielN life and wordly vanity: “He had been as the Old Law recom- 
mends. twenty years a youlh, Iwenly years a lighler-thongh he had never carried 
a weapon in his life— and Iwenly years head of a household.. Now he would 
let these things go as a man drops Ihe cloak he needs no longer. Ne.\t month 
when Ihe c\{y bar! relumed Io its sun-baked (|iiiel, he (Ibirnn Dass— E.K.) did 
a thing no Englishman would have dreamed of doing, for so far as the world's 
atlairs weid. he died. The jeweled order of his knight-hood returned to the 
Indian Hoveriimenl. and a new Prime minisler was appointed to Ihe charge of 
affairs, and a great game of (leneral Post began in all the snbordinte appoint- 
ments. Ihe priesis knew whal had happened and Ihe people guessed; but 
India is the one place in the world where a man can do as he jileases and nobody 
asks why: and Ihe fact thal Dewan Sir Pnrnn Dass. K.C.I.E.. had resigned 
posilion, palace, and [lower, and taken iifi tlie begging-bowl and ochre-coloured 
dress ol a Sumiyasi or holy man. was considei’pd nothing e\(raordinar3^ . he 
walked through the cily gales, an antelope skin and brassliandled crnlcli under 
his arm. and a begging-bowl of polished brown coco-de-mer in his hand, bare- 
foot, alone, with eyes cast on Ihe ground.. 

In this episoile Kipling grasped (he specilicity of Ihe Indian mind, 
[ml nevertheless tailed to reveal the full depth of the man’s rebirth. Pnrmi 
lihagal's life as a hermit (Ihiriin Pliagal is Pnrnn Da.ss’ new name) In seclusion 
at the Kali sanctuary, ins kin(lne.'>s towards animals: Ihe ctdt liear and deer, 
the terrible storm in Ihe mountains illumined hy lightning, and tlie villagers 
being saved from a fatal landslide hy the “holy Phagat”, all seem interesting 
hut rather decorative, since one doesn’t sense the foire ol Dass' innermost con 
victions. 

Quite differently is the Imiiing point in “holy Hajii’s” life depicted in H.K. 
Narayan’s novel “Tlie Hiiide" (this polysemantic title was in Ihe Russian tran.sla- 
tion replaced liy “The Holy Haju”). The naive (leasaids take Haju, recently 
relea.sed from jail, for a holy man. The believers honour and worship him, 
hearken to every word of fiis and al tirst iiring him gifts and food. Tlie role of 
a holy man is quite to ILijii’s taste up to a certain point. Circumstances, how- 
ever, afler a while begin to demand from Raju apart from “wi.sdom”, which has 
not been inconveniencing him at all, actions too. The villagers are hoping he 
will hel[) them to overcome tfie cruel drought, that he will with prayer and fasting 
bring on rain. Rajn finds liimself in a hojieless position. The time has corn'e to 
pay for hi-: lies, for the gifts, for the honour accorded him. Without his wishing 
it lie has [lecotne a holy man and is now forced against his will to fast. He 
realizes liiat the only thing npliolding tlie doomed to starvation peasants of 
the entire province is faith in the force of his holiness. Rajn arrives at the 
thought that he cannot deprive the people of their last hope More, he him- 
self becomes infected by their naive farvent faitli He is ready to face death. 
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A shrewd psychologist, Xaravaii e\i)laiiis the turn in Hajn s niiiid and soul 
as a result of suffering wliich ennobles the liuniaii sold; it is alwavs bard 
for a person to abuse tlie trust placed in bim. lUijii’s siillering was a purgatory 
from which he emerged released of the lilth sealed in liiin. The I'esI unalilies 
of his human nature were awakened ; “l''()r tiie first time in bis life be was making 
an earnest effort, for the first time he was learidng the thrill of full ap[)licali(jii, 
o.ilside money and love; for the first time be was doing a tiling in wliicli be wa^ 
not personally interested, lie felt suddenly so enlbnsiaslic Ilia! it gave liini 
a new strength to go through with the ordeal. The fourth day of his fast found 
him rpiite sprightly. He went down to the river, stood facing up stream with 
his eyes shut, and repealed the litany. It was no more Iftaii a supplication to 
the heavens to .send down rain and save liiimaiiity".'*^ Tlie logic of the psycho- 
logical development of Majirs character to a great extent deterniined by the 
national and sjiirilnal sjieciticily of an Indian.'** 

The mind of the Hrilish artist usually reflects only oi),ieclive Indian realil\-, 
while that reality in the indtan writer's mind is also seemingly refracted wheii 
passing Ihroi.gh the prism of national conception and form of expie.ssion. 
Any de.scriptin taken from the no\els by Anaiio, t’diattach.irya. or Xarayan can 
serve as an example of this complex triple-stage conception of reality. "To 
probe the source of national specificity", (HI), (laehev writes, "\[ is necessary 
to submerge one.'^elf in anli.piily I’his Ihonghl is ab.M.lulcdy correct because 
it is precisely tlie adherence to l!ie traditional, to the elliical and aesthetic 
norms (hat lia\e nndergone the lest of time .ind become loiiled in the mind of the 
contemporary Indian that is tlie iinqnalitied evidence of his national essence. 

A disliiigiiisliiiig lealnre of (lie Indian F>iiglish-Iangiiage writers is that 
Uiongh (nlored in British schools during their childliood, they were hromdil tip 
m the spirit of Indian tradition and their creali\e work is inse|)arahly boinid np 
wil I It. I-Aery one of them in one way or ‘inollier experienced the influence of 
\erhal national art, he it Ihiongh mother's stories (.\nam!), grandmother's 
airy tales (Xarayaii), or (lie recitations of wandering minstrels (Bliattacharva) 

II IS thcrelore not surprising that we later lepealedlv come acro.ss the roHno- 
singer, wandering sannya.si, yogi, sadhn, or hard in the works of Anamr 
BhiUlaciiarya ami Xarayan. .\ cliaraelerislic detail: tlie holy .Mount Kaila.s 
and the pantheon of the Indian Hods dwelling there figure in (he works of all 
three antliors. Ihis, lor instance, is how Bhattacharya portrays tlie life of vo<>i 
Atniaram, a national legendary hero: -Tfiere was, .\lmarani, 'striding Ifie clilT 
Mde. (here, al.so was the .Master, a Iniiidred years old and ageless. fSiii"' 

A inaram, son , Wild animals padded close to near the voice of incantation’ 

A 10,1(1 N\as II, e slope dipp,,,. down lo (l,o Holy Lake, (he vast |,l„e expanse oi 

i f I'o- ' ■ ‘*''>''*'"1 '' sleep mass of Momil Kailas 

\v lei'e I lie Hod Si\a dwell .\o feel, Immaii or animal (apart from llie lioof.s 

d Ihe (,od s moiml, llie Ihdl) had li-oddeii Ihis siiowolas |•e^iol,. kSiiio-, Vtma- 

i-iin, so Ihe (.0,1 may hear you. Siiio milil Ihe skies lremhle.”-‘« 

Ihe Iragmeiil is shoi-l hiil one can feel measured hannoiiy of slyle in il 
was r 111 hrl,r I'-' ''T "'ft' o,al folk an. It 

himk'-f T A art a,.ai„ o„ Ihe payes of his 

-iiy lales , m which Ihe characlers of Imlian epics came lo life a-min,-'" 
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folk Inrp ■> T> oppose to this profound connection with Indian 

\ I. Ki|)lmg. No doubt, this work witnesses to the writer’s talent. Still it is 

■ s fm it.p'" - "’0 connection with Indian folk lore or with Indian tradition, 

and t o 1 A 'I'r f knowledge of Indian fauna 

V ^ Vii the Indian English-language writers do not restrict 

nirur of Indian folk lore but also overgive a new mea- 

V is'?, anti.|uity in their works. The main character of 

as 11, the novel Alaiiealer in Malgudi” by R. K. Narayan, mav .serve here 

■ •s an e>ample .At the foundation of this character there lies Ihe^idea- “evil 

■St destroy it.self -incarnated in wide popular Indian legend about Bhasma- 
. n<. the death of Raju. the main character of “The Guide”, another novel 

pn'r ioIo'Pieted in symbolically traditional 

as|iect. l ie ending is very Indian too,-C.D. Narasimhayah wrltes- 

najii .s death viewed .symbolically means that the individual by losing his life 

in water brings rain (and life) to his fellowmeii, and his death is just “death by 

wa ei which is really not death but a means of self purilication and self- 

reaiLsation. it is the triumph of the traditional wmy of living over natural and 
man-made catastrophes.”^® 

It is up to a point to mention here “The Moment of Eternitv”, a short story 
liy Mil. Rhattacharya. m which wife’s struggle for the life of her dying husband 
i.s^^consiantly compared with Savitri's struggle against Yama for Satiyavan’s 

llie de|)iction of the national p.sychology from within is one of the main 
( IS iiignishing features of the iialioiial s[)ecilicity of the Indian English-language 
writers. In Ariand s well known trilogy (The Village; Across the Black Water; 
e Sword and the Sickle) devoterl to the life of the peasantry, the writer 

describes iieasants being recruited into the Army during the First World War. 

1 he sepoys naively imagine the war as a struggle between good and evil, as a 
light between the forces of light and darkness which is described in ancient 
Indian epics. Some said that the war beyond the black waters was only another 
iMahabharata because the Angre/i Badshah was a cousin of the Badsah of 
Germany, just as the Pandns were cousins of the Kaurii. . and all the powerful 
kingdoms within reach were drawn into the struggle as in the old days of the 
great war ol Kurukshelra.”'*^ 


National environment and national psychology in the works of the Indian 
English-language authors are as inseparable as being and consciousness. In 
this connection it may be interesting to compare descriptions made by Indian 
and by British authors not only of national characters but of national events as 
well. British writers conceive and reproduce everything connected with the aid of 
their own habitual English ideas, images and means. Here is how the celebra- 
tion of Krishna’s birthday (Janamashtami/ in the temple looks in Forster’s 
above-mentioned novel. “The assembly was in a tender, happy state unknown 
to an English crowd, it seethed like a benelicient potion. Music there was but 
from so many many sources that the sum-total was untrammelled. The braying 
hanging crooning melted into a single mass which trailed found the palace 
before joining the thunder. Hain fell at intervals throughout the night. 

It was the turn of Professor Godhole’s choir. As Minister of Education, 
he gained this special honour wlien (he previous group of singers dispersed into 
the crowd. He jiressod forward from tfie back, already in full voice that the 
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chain of saciecl sounds might be uninterrupted, lie wa.s barefoot and in while, 

he wore a pale blue turban; his gold pince-nez had caught in a ja.smine garlafid, 

and lay sideways down his nose. He and the six colleagues who suiiporled him 

clashed their cymbals, hit small drums, droned upon a jiortable harmonium, 
and sang: 

“Tukaram, Tukaram, 

Thou art my father and mother and everybody"^'. 

Individual words and expressions like “assembly,” “crooning” and the 
admission “in a tender, hap[iy state unknown to an English crowd”— may 
seem insignilicant but, they exjiress to a certain degree the observations 
of an outsider. And the lines following it further conlirm our snpim.silion : 

They sang not even to the God who confronted them, hut to a saint; 
they did not one thing, which the non-ilindu would feel dramatically 
correct; this approaching triumph of India was a muddle (as we call it), 
a frustration of reason and form”.'*^ 

A similar ceremony looks quite different in H. K. Narayan’s rendeiing. 

The printer Nataraj is the only one in the whole town of Maigndi who knows 

that taxidermist Vasu is planning to kill the lein|)le ele[)hanl Kumar during the 

religious procession at night. The recounting of events in the novel is given 

ill the iienson of agitated Nataraj who is worried about the life of the 
holy animal : 

“It wa.s four o’clock when I managed to reach the temple at Vinayak Street. 

Men, women and children thronged the street and the courtyard of the temple. 

Sen (a journalist— E.K.) had jmt up a few hamboo barriers here so that the 

crowd might allow some space for the Mayor and his entourage, lie 

had dre.s,sed him.'ielf in a dhoti at his waist and had wrajiped a red silk ujiper 

cloth around his shoulders, and his forehead was hlazoned with sacred ash, 

sandal-paste, and vermilion. He was nearly unrecognizable in his holv 
make-up. 

“The hack portion of the temiile was tilled with smoke arising from the 

enormous cooking going on. A nniuber of the temple priests were hn.sy in the 

inner .sanctum, decorating the God and lighting oil lamps. Kumar (the elephant 

—E.K.) was chained to a peg at the end of the temple corridor, under a tree. 

A crowd of children watched him, and he was hriskly reducing to liher lengths 

of sugar cane they hehl out to him. The mahout from Top Slip was jrerched 

on his back, painting his forehead in while, red and green floral patterns to the 
huge delight of the children. . . 

“I wa.s oh.ses.sed with plans to save the lives of these peojile who had come 
out for enjoyment : little girls had dre.s.sed Ihem.sehes in bright skirts, women 
wore their jewelry and flowers in their hair, and men had donned their best .shirts 
and bush-coats and dhotis and .silk. Most of them were going to perish in a 
stampede tonight as the elephant ru.shed about madly. . . 

“The God (Kri.shna— E.K.) was beautifully decorated. He wore a rose 
garland, and a diamond pendant sparkled on his chest. He had been draped in 
Silk and gold lace, and he held a flute in his hand; and his little hride, a <>-olden 
image draped in blue .silk and sparkling with diamonds wa.s at his side . . The 

|)iper was blowing his cheeks out. Idling the air with ‘Kalyani flag, ‘a melody that 
created a lovely atlnneinent at this hour 
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“The slory of Krishna and Radha was now being recited in song form by 
a group of men, incoherently and cacophonously . . . 

‘The sight of the God, the sound of music, the rhythm of cymbals, ajid the 
scent of jasmine and incense induced in me a temporary indifference to all 
matters. Klej)hant } Who could kill an elephant? There came to my mind 
the tale ol the elephant Gajedra, the elephant of mythology who stepped into 
a lake and iiad his leg caught in the jaws of a mighty crocodile; and the elephant 
tnimpeled helplessly, struggled, and in the end desperately called on Vishnu, 
who immediately appeared an gave him the strength to come ashore out of 
llie jaw^s of the crocodile . . . And so, I told myself, our ancestors have shown 
iis that an elephant has a protected life an that no one can harm it. J felt lighter 
at heart. When the time came the elephant would find the needed strength, 

1 he j)riest w^as circling the camphor light before the golden images, and the 
rellections on the faces made them vibrate with a living quality; this God 
Kri>hna was really an incarnation of Vishnu, who had saved Gajendra; he 
would again come to the rescue of the same animal”.'*^ 

The difference between the two descriptions is obvious. And not only 
because Narayan described everything with greater knowledge and insight. 
Even the description of god Krishna and the digression regarding the legend 
of the mythical elephant Gajendra are not determinating, though taken all 
together they do create a national mood in the recounting. The gist of the 
matter is what embodies the given writer’s ideological and aesthetic ideal. The 
essence ties in the author’s inner attitude tow'ards the entire object of his por- 
trayal. While the Indian town in Fortster’s novel “seems made of mud” and 
the inhabitants of Chandropore seem nothing more than “mud moving”^^ and 
everything that meets the eye is humble and dull, the inhabitants of Malgiidi 
in Marayati’s wmrk evoke one’s w'armlh and sympathy. 

“The secret of a people’s nationality”, V. Belinsky WTole, “lies not in its 
clothing or cuisine but in its, so to say, manner of understanding things. To cor- 
rectly j)ortray any society one must lirst compreheml its essence, its peculiarity 
— and the only way that can be achieved is by actually learning, and philosophi- 
cally assessing the sum total of rules governing and upholding that society. 

It is this qualit.v of being able to penetrate into the e.ssence of things that 
Narayan, Anand atid Iffiattacharya fully ]) 0 .s.sess, and can hence express in their 
wmrks the innermost depth and pulse of their native society’s life. The throb- 
bing of the country’s political pnl.se can he one of the signs revealing the inner- 
most life of India. W'^e’ll quote fragments from descriptions of two ejnsodes 
in the national-liberation siruggle of the Indian people given in the novels of 
a British and an Indian author. Mere is how a demonstration of Indians strug- 
gling against British rule looks in .John Masters’ no. el. Victoria from 
“Rhow'ani .Junction” mentioned earlier, lirst hears the drum beat which 
announces to her the beginning of the demonstration: 

“The music went boom-boom-bom-boomly-bomty bom. If there was 
a tune, I (Victoria Johnes— E.K.) did not recognize it and the rhythm w^as jtimpty 
and eccentric. 

“Mu.sic” !— Patrick said. “It is more like cats caterwauling.” 

Wishing to get a clo.ser look at the demonstration, Victoria rims out into 
the street and Jinds herself right ne.xt to the demonstalors. The column is head- 
ed by an acquaintance of Victoria’s— Mr. Surabhai . . . “Mr. Surabhai carried 
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a liug^ Congress Hag. Today his suspenders were blue and his socks yellow. Ilis 
eyes Hashed, and he inarched like a soldier slicking out his chest and I browing 
his feel forward so lhal the brown and while co respondent shoes iwinkled. 
As he marched he shouted, ‘Jai Hiiid!’^'* and, ‘Long live oui- brothers the sai- 
lors Two policemen marched on each side of him, their brass buttons 
Hashing and the brass lips of their lathis swinging steadily on llieir shoulders. 
There were other policemenl down the sides of the procession, eight or ten in 
all. There were a couple of hundred people in the procession itself with a forest 
of placards and Hags. The people watching it all weie crowded in the gutters 
and in the shops, clapping their hands. 

“As 1 passed the Blue Lane turning I saw down there the head of the other 

procession. That one too had music and banners but its banners were dark 

green and lettered in wdiitc, in the Arabic script tlial looks so beautifully curved 

and graceful, and they only forty or fifty marchers with li\e police.” Hope 

arises among the crowd of Indians surrounding Victoria that the two processions 

will merge and ‘show that all Indians are united in this struggle.’ The police 

tried to stop the Congressional demonstrators but Mr. Surabhai “dodged 

them, hopping about like a dancer, while his followers surged round and 
past.” 

“The Moslem procession had slopped where it was supposed to turn. Its 
hand was playing and its leader haranguing it, his back to Mr. Surabhai and 
the Congress men as they dashed on toward him.” 

“I was soaring with evcited laughler-il w.as really very funny. The crowd 
was laughing. It was coming oiT exactly right-not w'ith any beastly violence 
hut just making the British and the police look foolish”. 

“Now !” Mrs Sirdarni said in my ear. 1 scrambled up on a table and stood 
on tiptoe to see over the crowd. The two processions met. 

“Mr. Surabhai Hung his arms found the leader of the Moslems. The big 
Congress flag hovered and swept down and round, Mr. Surabhai matle such 
large generous movements. The loj) of the pole hit the Mo.slem League banner, 
which a man with spectacles was carrying immediately behind the Moslem leader! 
Ihe Congress flag knocked the Moslem League flag down. Both flags fell into 
the dirt. The other man’s speclacles were knocked off.” 

Mr. Surabhai stood back and flung out his arms. I heard him cry, his voice 
cracked with emotion “We are brothers for freedom !” 

“A lerrihc shouting began. A lemonade bottle fla.shed in the sun and hit 
Mr. Surabhai on the side of the head. Somebody shouted, “They are trampling 
on our flag !” Mr. Surabhai and the Moslem slopjied to pick up the flags. They 
lell or were pushed. They disappeared, and the shouting suddenljT changed 
intch. Green flags mingled with striped flags, Arabic with English; sticks and 
stones flew, and an awful roaring Idled the lane.”^® 

Seen through the eyes of Victoria, an outside observer, the scene is por 

trayed rather offstandishly mocking, with a touch of sarcasm. Suffice it to recall 

the reference to discordant Indian music, Mr. Surabhai’s tasteless garb, Ihe 

comic side of the meeting between the two proce.ssions and, linally, the Indian 

Hags trampled in the m.id and the leaders of the national movement thrown to 
the ground. 
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U.‘^,niTr,nl tltllt', "I ""-'."'''"''“‘'"'so' ai»l H.eir partici|,.lion 

\|) e i S ool i r n <«r a prominent political worker of Bombav. 

aiMiesse, 1 ° K aclclar stood on a wooden, platform and 

and acbievPiiiPoK n I i '"'ce, be sketched (he life 

• e r sh -es IdM^ generalities : 

U e an sbues toda.y , be sbriekeiL worse slaves than we have ever been before 

-e us remember oiir heritage, [lave we forgotten the glorious pe iods of 
vJui;::; / V' '^bis is the country that 1ms given TZm 

■ I ml ill Tt?^ r' ^'"g'''‘^'>'nen ate raw nesb and 

I 1 Is I,' We are slaves 

nd . ‘i ! n" «'"l 'fni'ly X'illions, 

'\I iilr i' I'' '’’j""''' l^u.ssia. England is no bigger than oiir 

A a la. I lesulency and is inhabited by a handful of white rogues and is (bo.i- 

ue Ip ? ‘’"'I'' ''""lage before the Englishman ! Why 

P, , ' Vi'T'i ‘ "" ■ 't It'S luireau'- 

riac\ lhal has made ns so by mtimidation and starvation. Yon need not do 

more. Let every Indian spit on England, and the ipianlitv of .saliva will he 
eiiniigh to drown England . . . ”■*» 

'I'he orator conlim.eil a long time and concluded his speech with an appeal 

In boycott Engli.sh goods, especially Lanca.sliire and .Manchester cloth as the 

owiier.s of those mill.s had cut off (he thumbs of the weavers of Dacca muslin, 

lor which India was famous at one time ... A great cry hurst from the crowd: 

IJliciicil .Mata Ki Jail And Ihen tiiere were cries of "Gandlii k\ Jai After 

lliid came a kind of monrnfni “nalional” ,oug. The evenino-’s prooTammc clo.^ed 
Willi a honlH’O (d loroign cloth/ 

We thus see in iXarayaits description, which is also not devoid of ironv. 
imich inoie syinpathy towards the Indians. ()ne senses hi> ^‘eiiiiiiie knowledge 
ollndian environment and an insight into the Indian ‘‘manner of understanding 
Hungs. J hat is why we are not sii!|)ri.sed to read (rrahain (Ireofie’s adini.ssion 
that "it was Mr. iXarayan . . . who lirsl brought India, in the sense of (he Indian 
population and the Indian way of life, alive to me. . d'M Tho.se words evoked 
a iPspon.>e in an article hy Shiv K. Kntnar. an Indian literary critic, who began 
as^ lollows: (rraliam Greene, in (his introduction to Narayati's lirst novel. 

" I he liachelor ol Art.s” e\pres.se.> tlieeagerness of WVstern readers to lead ahoid 
Real India (with a capital "l{ and not the India which has been a mere literary 
region of mystery, of strange spiritual quests, of snperslition.s, of jungle advaii- 
tiires-a Kim here or Fielding there, an anglicised Sri Ganesh ii'i Maugham’s 
novel ‘The Razor’s Edge,” or John Masters’ latest literary elTiision '•Rhowani 
Jitnclion Such fiction only evokes in the minds of Western reailers vague 
scenes of an hysterical woman in a cave, adidteiy at Simla, greased cartridges, 
heroic Gurkhas advancing to (he drums of the Pore and Aft, mutinies on barrack 

sijiiaies. . . Rut Indian writers have now done a great deal in lifting (he veil 
off this mysterious India. 

Shiv Knrnar in conclusion .says that “the Indian novelist using the niedimn 
of Eiiglisii has much commendable writing in his credit. To him mnsi lie given 
the credit for counteracting the false picture of India painted by Kipling and his 
disciples. These words of the Indian critic are to our mined a conlii’mation 
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of Ihe fad Ihal Indian Iileraliire in Englisli is linked with llie necnliaritie'^ of 
historical development, with Ihe national cnltnre of the country, and is deve- 
lopping within Indian literature’s general current. 
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"LECTURES" OF NAZIR AHMAD AS A SOURCE FOR 
STUDY OF INDIAN ENLIGHTENMENT 

A. Sukhochev 


Recent researches, carried ont by Indian as well as Soviet literary critics, 
have manifestly shown that works of the greatest Indian writers and poets, 
writing in Urdu, took shape in the course of Enlightenment. The legacy of 
Muslim etdighteners of North India is wide-ranging in its ideological relations— 
from the more radical views of A. II. Mali and Shihli Noumani to extremely 
careful, and in some respects even conservative views of Nazir Ahmad. It is 
po.s.sible to understatul these differences and to define the individual position of 
the.se writers in the Urdu literature of the second half of the Kith century, which 
had entered a new stage of its development, only after a careful study of all 
the literary heritage of these authors. In this .study, special atteution mu.st be 
paid to various articles of the enlighteners, mainly to the numerous articles by 
Sayed .Ahmad Khan, the articles and reviews by .A. II. Ilali, many historico- 
piihlici.stic e.ssays by Shihli Noumani and Abdul Halim Sliarar. and the “lectures" 
by Nazir Ahmad. In this paper an attempt will he made to put forth the ideas 
having the nature of Enlightenment, exjire.s.sed by Nazir Ahmad in his celebrated 
lectures . lo some extent they will he compared with the views of other 
eulightenef s, es[iecially with those ol the im-pirer ol the .Aligai'h mov ement for 
Enlightenment, Sayed Ahmad Khan. 

Nazir Ahmad ( IH;ili-11)I2) was a famous prose-writer of Urdu and an authoi' 
of the first novels which appeared in that language. After retiring from govern- 
ment .service, he delivered a niimher of lectures at various meetings and confe- 
rences of different Muslim societies and organizations. Like other enlighteners 
he strove to spread widely his own views, tried to utilize every opportunity of 
addre.ssing his more influential compatriots, and constantly looked for contacts 
with people having similar views, or with the jieople, whom he considered to be 
important enough to persuade them to his way of thinking. 

The.se lectures were published and re[iuhlished. For the first time a collection 
ol Ins speeches was published by Faziiiddin, a Lahore hook-dealer and publishei, 
hut only a small part of the author’s sjieeches was included into this collectioiu 

1 he next publication was brought out hv Nazir llus.sain, a Delhi book- 

1 " (read from 

to June, 18<J2) were included, then appeared the .second volume which also 

contained 13 lectures (read by Nazir Ahmad from 1895 to ,lune, 1898). Besides 

At publications.' 

Af iVe f II ' 1 ^ .‘"^hraad sson prepared a new publication of the “Lectures" 
thp l/i I ” 1 “*'^ ■ "■ ‘ P'jtrlication (which is ii.sed for writing this article), all 

ic^nf included, comprising the lime from October, 1888 to Decern- 
uei, U05, i.e. a period of about seventeen years. 

Ihe accuracy of the dates used in the lectures allows us to speak with more 
lan usual conhdence about the author’s views, and makes it pos.sil)le to follow 
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Ihe change in his alliltide towards Saved Ahmad, which is especially interesting 
in connection witli the divergence of their views on the value of Islam and its 
role in the conlem|)orarv society. 

Most of tlie lectures were read l)y Nazir Ahmad at the three societies and 
institutions, (|uile famous in those days: at the annual meetings of the Society 
for Defence of Islam (II lectures), at tlie annual sessions of Muhammadan Edu- 
cational ("onference (founded iti 188'), known till 1889 as Muhammadan Educa- 
tional ('ongress and then renamed in Muhammadan Educational Conference) 
— 18 lectures weie read there, and in the Delhi Medical School (later College) 
—9 lectures deli\ered- 


d'he rnair) aim of Nazir Ahmad’s sj)eeche.s was to attract the attention of 
inllnential Muslims to the ideas, profiagated by Sayed Ahmad Khan and other 
well-known leaders of the Muslim community, inclined towards the moderni- 
zation of Islam and Ihe Muslim society, to induce them to make donations for 
tlie heneiil of a few already existing educational institutions such as schools, 
Aligarh ('ollege, Delhi Medical ('.ollege, Lahore Islamic College, and some news- 
papers pu[)lished l)y educationalists as well as to create funds for founding similar 
new educational institutions. Deing a matchless orator, Nazir Ahmad was able 
to make an impact on tfie minds of his influential listeners and often achieved 
results, while Ihe a[t[)eals of his other colleagues were like voices in the wilder- 
ness. That is wtiy, in accordance with Ihe request of Sayed Ahmad, Nazir 
Ahmad deli\ered speeches at almost every annual meeting of the organizations 
and societies mentioned above. 


d'he leading idea of all the speeches of Ihe venerable writer, was an appeal 
to his compatriots to master the knowledge achieved hy the modern science. 
Naturally, under sucli an approach Ihe huiropean science came to the forefront 
as Ihe most developed one and having to its credit many achievements in all 
s[)heres of life. Na/ir Ahmad had an unlimited belief in the might of science, 
wliich, ill his opinion, was the main means of educating the society. With this 
a[)proach to science, as to Ihe strongest lever in Ihe mechanism of a radical 
leorienlation of the traditional Indian society, and mainly of his own religious 
community, Nazir Ahmad became Ihe closest companion-in-arms of Sayed 
Ahmad, that indefatigable propagator of education as a means of overcoming 
the backwardness of his people. 


It must he noted that towards Ihe end of the 80’s, when Nazir Ahmad started 
delivering his speeche.s, Drilish rule in India had strenglliened considerably. 
Thirty years had pa-^sed after the Indian national uprising of 1857-1859. During 
these years even the most inveterate conseravatives, who had been earlier sure 
of the stat)ility of feudal iu'^titution^, now became convinced of the many advan- 
tages which the Europeans, with then- .scientilic progress, had over the peoples 
of the East, the peoples left behind due to a number of historical reasons. At 
that time there appeared many articles in the press for spreading education 
hut everyone understood this task in his own way, and everyone defended his 
persiinal point of view. 

Voices calling for the introduction of general education were heard. In 
this connection, Nazir Ahmad said in F’ebruary, 1800: "'Even if one did not 
depend solely on the efforts of the government, the missionaries or the individual 
reformers, but combined the aspirations of all the rnuslims themselves, even then 
this task will not be fulfilled. Even in Europe, whose level we aspire to achieve, 
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the number of literates does not exceed thirty-live percent. It is donblfid if we 
will achieve this level in the next 100 years” (Lectures, Vol. I, |). 187). Hence 
he came to a practical conclusion: it was not worth-wliile to build castles in the 
air and to delude oneself with vain hopes, but it was necessary to be realistic 
and to strive to disseminate education in more modest proportions conforming; 
to the existing pos.sibilities, while achieving a standard of education tiot lower 
than that of the Enro])ean one. 

The one-sided development of educational system in India always boHiered 

^lazir Ahmad. He saw that all available educational institidions were oi'ien- 

tated only towards preparing officials for the colonial state machinery. This 

coincided with the aims of the Britishers, lint the majority of Indians thuni- 

selves, who entered colleges, dreamt only of the post of a collecloi', or deputy 

commissioner, judge, advocate, inspector of police or at least a .'<enior clei'k 

in some ollice. Nazir Ahmad saw that if the attitude of the Indians towards 

other jobs and profes.sions (very much nece.ssary for long-term development of 

the country) did not change, and until the Indians were not convinced that the 

people in no le.ss a measure require doctors, teachers, engineers and scientists, 

or if they were not given an opportunity to master these s|iecializations, then’ 

.soon the very idea of education w'ould be compromised, becair^e in the nearfntnie 

all the clerical and official posts would be occupied and the college graduates 

will have no work. \\ bile noting the comparitively high development of the 

humanities in India even before the arrival of the British, and while admitting 

the fact that India and the Bast generallv gave celebrated philosopher” 

logicians, grammarians, theologians and poets, Nazir Ahmad points out at the 

.<ame tune, IhaMie never heard of an Indian who had invented something, or 

had found mseful mineral deposits, or had improved the breed of cattle, or iiad 

studied and e\|dained the nsele.ssne.ss and harmfulness of many old customs, or 

had .said a word of the role of hygiene, or had brought any' other benetil.s to 
the peo|)le (Lectures, Vol. I, p. lili). 

iM iich more complex is Nazir Ahmad's attitude towards the British colonial 
authorities. On the one hand, the English are the bearers of a higher culture 
and It IS nece.ssary to learn from them and to make use of their experience. Nazir 
Ahmad understands this exiierience in a very wide semse, including not only 
natural .sciences, but also the sphere of industrial relations, the means of prodiic- 
011 and all the .spheres ol the people’s life. If is nece.s.sary to learn all these 
lungs from the Miropeans and to make ii.se of their achievements for the 
etteiineiit of the lives of the Indian people and above all of the .Muslim conimii- 
lu y. .Admitting the facts of the British rule and their robbing India, Nazir 

r compatriots to the nature of this rule. He 

said 1 he relatioms between us are like the relations between a dying man and 

r ches'and I'l 7 n' ‘'r ^ blood is her 

iiche.s and the leeches are the Liiropans. But never imagine that the Brilkshers 

die akiiig away our wealth by force. They ii.se commerce, imports and exports 

foi t IS purpose, fhe mam fealiire of tiiis commerce is lliaL we are Uie buyers 

and they aie the .sellers. It is true that theytake away also a great deal from India 

ommerce in their hands, like a lion, who having killed the preyjdmseif eals tlie 
iehcioiis titbits and leaves the leftovers to the jackals” (Lectures, Vol. 1, p. Ii.5). 

] lie quolalion ciled here, like maiiv oilier^ showsfliMi M-v/ii- \i i i 

«ai ,i» o, .Ss:;,":;' 
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and while calling upon his compatriots to understand the working of this mecha- 
nism, he strove to narrow down the sphere of its activity, tried to put commerce 
and the development of trade relations connected with it to the service of his 
own Muslim community, and tried to make use of the bourgeois institutions 
which were newly sprouting in India, and whose ideologists were Muslim 
enlighteners, to restrict the spheres of rule of the English colonialists. 

Speaking on 27th of April, 1898 at the funeral meeting in Delhi dedicated 
to the memory of Sayed Ahmad Khan, Nazir Ahmad put to the credit of the 
deceased the fact, that . . .he was the first to understand that India is a river 
in which live crayfish— Indians, as well as crocodiles— the Britishers. He taught 
the fish how to survive while living in the same river with the crocodiles” 
(Lectures^ Vol. 11, p. 242). These words of Sayed Ahmad, which Nazir 
Ahmad quotes with great sympathy and encouragement, in the best way charac- 
terize his stand. British are crocodiles, an unavoidable evil which has to be 
reckoned with. If one wants to live and survive, then one must get used to them, 
learn from them, and tight them with their own weapons, i.e. a higher standard 
of science and culture and a more progressive social structure. Consequently, 
it is necessary to tight all conservative vestiges, customs and traditions which 
stand in the way of the new social institutions; and to activly clear 
all the impediments of the past from the way to progress. Hence the criticism 
of various customs and the feudal traditions. Nazir Ahmad particularly strongly 
opposed the retention oj hereditary titles of Rajas, Nabobs, RaL^^es and so on. 
He felt, that the titles may be retained, not as hereditary privilege.s, but as an 
award to individual persons (irrespective of their parentage) for concrete service 
to y)eople, and without the right of be.stowing it hereditarily. ”Only those 
people should be noted by their ranks, grades and titles who have contributed 
to the development of trade, indii.stry and education. Only real services, and not 
old titles, should give one a right to honour and respect” (Lectures, Vol. I, p. 
380). Nazir Ahmad exhibits the difference between the conceited, inert and 
inactive feudal elite, which was moving away from all constructive activity and 
was living parasitically on people’s organism, and the active and enterprising 
people of the new structure, possessing a practical sense and a tenacious grasp 
of the bourgeois. These views expressed almost eighty years ago, have not 
lost their significance even in modern India, whose progres.sive forces are carry- 
ing on the struggle for the abolition of the feudal privileges of the ex-princes. 

A person’s value lies not in his class affiliations, for his place in life given 
to him hereditarily, but in his personality. Nazir Ahmad, like other enlighteners 
in the East as well as the West, in his lectures and artistic works showed deep 
interest in the moral world of man, his own contemporary. It already became 
clear to the writer that the moral convictions of a man, his faults and virtues 
are not hereditary, coming to him along with wealth and titles, and that the 
existing conditions of life have an effect on their formation. The spontaneous 
arrival at .such a conclu.sion opened wide prospects for the formation of 
educational concepts of the enlighteners, which clearly appeared in Nazir 
Ahmad’s novels. 

In December 1891, at the sixth annual session of the Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference, while referring the question of competition with the English 
in the fields of commerce and growing industry, in which some social workers 
saw the path to freedom from the British rule, Nazir Ahmad .said:— “Competi- 
tion is a good thing. But one must prepare for it persistently. Otherwise 
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competing with the Europeans now is like coinpeling with an elephant, as to the 
one who eats more sugar-cane” (Lectures, Vol. I, p. 258). 

Year alter year, Nazir Ahmad persistently preached a gradual and evolu- 
tionary way of development, appealed for a gradual and steadfast accnnndation 
of strength, for the adoption of the achievements of Western science and cidliire, 
and for a skilful use ol the.se with a view of hringing the level of cultural and 
social development of the Indian people closer to those of the Europeans. In 
this respect, he was much more cautious and careful than Ifali and Shihli,’wlio 
sometimes passed very critical remarks about the English. However, these 
differences have more ol a quantitative than qualitative character. In their 
main features, all of them are alike — all of them are for liberal reforms, the 
leading role in which play science and education, sharp criticism of traditional 
institutions and moderate criticism of the British ride. 

Having given a meaning to the main trends of development of the Indian 

society in the period after 1857—1859, the Muslim englighteners could not leave 

untouched the questions of religion and its corelation with science. Their 

Views dilfered most in this held. If Sayed Ahmad Khan appealed for a stndv of 

religion and its adaptation in relation to the laws of nature and reason, which' in 

a iiumber of cases, brought him close to the denial of the divine origin of religion 

Itself, then Nazir Ahmad till his very death considered himself to be a faithful 

Mu.slirn, a bum. However parado.xical it may be, to the conservative ljlenia.s, 

both ol them, notwithstanding their sharp niulnal criticism, looked alike. Both 

of them were declared to be unbelie\ers in the fatwahs of the Ulemas 

bayed Ahmad started being called ‘-Natury” (‘-From nature”), and considered 

his followers to be a special caste bordering on attieism. Nazir Ahmad wa.', 

e\-comnumicated for the publication of a theological treatise in which he 

denounced some saying of the prophet Mohammad on the questions of poly- 

gamy. By a verdict of the Ulemas, Nazir Ahmad's book was burnt. Probably 

his was the hrst instance in India of destruction of a book because of the 
verciicL of spinltial censors. 

I;*!"® ^azir Ahmad’s yiews on religion changed substantially. If in the 
hrst of his lectures he positively dissociates hinnself from Sayed Ah'mad Khan’s 
fiee-thinking on the questions of belief, on his nnderslanding of many dogmas of 
s am, while at the same time actively supporting all that Sayed Ahmad had 

S t ie^irST^h T'l fT'' of"'eM"slini conimii- 

iiity, then by 18J4 he had already slated that he accepted the basic tenets of 

dyed Ahmads teachings, and that there was just one thing in which he differed 

rom the naturalists”, i.e., Sayed Ahmad’s folIowers,-tliis thiim wL that eTen 

spiritual life they put science and knowledge iirthe hrst place 
whereas he gave the priority to religion (Lectures, Vol. I, p. 573). ’ 

P ll s Zp f (Lectures, Vol 11 

wh™., Jr “ Xg! r'““, 

s Hr r? 

i^azii Ahmad declared that religion was not to interfere in 
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the temporal affairs, and lliatits activity had to be restricted only to the field of 
tlie people’s morals. On these grounds, Nazir Ahmad, if he is to be judged by 
his earlier speeches, arrives at a completely unexpected conclusion. IE religion 
has to restrict ils field of activities to sermons of kindness and healthy moral 
relations, then it will occupy the same position in the society, as any other 
doctrine, tlence follows that not only tslam, but all other religions are the 
‘true' ones, and that the Muslims should not criticize any one of them, and should 
learn tolerance and respect of the coruiclions of other religious communities, 
d'liese arguments of his, Nazir Ahmad illustrates with the help of professor Ram 
('liatidra, who had converted to Christianity, and critically evaluates the position 
of tliose, who had vehemantly attacked Ram Chandra in connection with that 
act (Lectures, Vol. If, p. 200). Nazir Ahmad’s appeal for tolerance was 
extremely topical at that time, considering the ever-increasing Hindu-Muslim 
clashes, and was the logical development of the idea of enlightenment about the 
iiuman value of the individual irrespective of his class or religious affiliations. 


Nazir Ahmad, who was known for his theological works, under the influ- 
ence of the ideology of the enlighteners, with which be became acquainted 
directty from European sources, and indirectly through the works of the 
Aligarh movement authors (especially Sayed Ahmad Khan), came completely 
to re|)udiate the necessity of religious education in schools and colleges. In 
December Nazir Ahmad said: “That condition would be the ideal one, 

when religion will not concern itself at all with the worldly affairs (Lectures, 
Vol. I, p. 547). In another place he says about religion: “It has been histori- 
cally teslilied, that religion is the most cruel tyrant” (Lectures, Vol. 1, p. 303). 
In accordance with these views, Nazir Ahmad persistently demands implemen- 
tation of reforms in secidar and religious education. According to him, in 
schools and colleges there should be no special disciplines studying theologica 
questions, but all religious questions may be interspersed in general education 
courses in “homoeophathic doses”. In the schools of the old type themselves 
(‘madrasas’ and ‘maktabs’) where education basically amounted to learning by 
heart a number of religious compositions, such subjecU as geography am us- 
lorv nuisl be langhl (Lectures, Vol. I, p. 3(15). This will give the .sludenis them- 
selves ail oiiportunity to iiiKlerstand the historical causes p I the ap|iearaiice ol 
religion and to correctly evaluate its role in the sociat lite. 

From a number of statements of Nazir Ahmad on the ciiiestions of religion, 
stipulated by the audience which he addressed (“Society for the Defence ol 

mifior Si considered it es.sential to .subject many of the dogmas of Is am o 
an e.xamination, to test them on the touchstone of science and to illuminate w h 
the light of reason. The particular .scepsis in respect of ‘f'e;‘''T'e|^t|onable 
tenets would, for a faithful Muslim, appear to be a striving not to trust blindly, 
but to lind a rational e.xplanation of a phenomenon or to reject it as one conda- 
dicting rea.son and the scientific outlook of the modern ai^hor. All this s 
characteri.stic of the enlighteners in general and of Nazir Ahmad in particii a . 

Nazir Ahmad gives an extremely original interpretation— though subor- 
dinated to the whole concept of Indian approach 

understanding of “.lehad” (“The holy war") ^ccordmg to Sharif te^^^^^^ 

as “ho.stile territory” (“dar ul kharb"). I" a^^Pting themselves to the 
of India, where the British conquerers-“the unbelievers -became the masters, 
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the Vahhabi ulemas declared the country to be a “hostile territory”, aud the 
Muslims were hound to carry on a struggle witii the comiiierers. Taking into 
consideration the actual interrelation of forces and striving to divert the anti- 
English trend of “Jehad”, Nazir Ahmad started saying, that the world "Jehad” 
must never be understood literally, and that it was not a war in literal sense, hut 
any struggle for the improvement of the lives of the Muslims. At the present 
historical moment, the struggle for a.s.similating the European .science, culture 
and education may he included in the understanding of “Jehad”. Nazir .Mi mad 
writes— “1 know that the orthodox ulemas will criticize such an understanding, 
but 1 pecsonally see in it a blessing for the Muslims” (Lecture.s, Vol. I, p. 170). 
Using religious argument, which ultimately undermined the foundations of reli- 
gion (and which Nazir Ahmad himself admitted more than once) for supporting 
and encouraging the development of education and science, was a hue aud hril- 
liant move of the writer. 


A lot of space in the speeches of the writer is given to his reflections on the 
topics like the reasons of the backwardne,ss of the Oriental peojdes, the social 
stagnation, the unevenness of the pace of development of various religious 
and national groups, the conservatism of the traditional .Muslim society and 
the ways of removing this socio-economical, political and cultural hackwardne.ss. 
In this connection he repeatedly draws attention to the activities of Sayed Ahmad 
Khan, and from the middle of the, i)0s often refers to A. II. Kali, Shihli Noii- 
mani, Vakar-ul-Mulk and other writers and journalists connerted with the 
Aligarh movement. 


Thus, he considered as the greatest .service of Sayed Ahmad to the people 
the fact that he was the first to speak about the hackwardne.ss of the Muslims, 
and to point out the only po.^sihle way in the historical circumstances of remo- 
ving this backwardness. Nazir Ahmad .says that even before Sayed Ahmad there 
were famous .scholars, religions reformers and .social workers, aud that one 
should not consider creation of Aligarh College, the "Science .society” and the 
“iMohammedan Educational Conference”, as his only .services to the .Muslim 
society. All these are .significant .service.s, hut thev only .serve the principal 
aim of Sayed Ahmad’s and many of his followers'' whole life. That aim was 
to do away with the conceited feudal elite and the conservative ulemas, aud to 
convince them that the Indians (and especially the Muslim comniiinitv) have 
been left far behind the other peoples in their developnient. And if the diag- 
no.sis is correct, it is easier to .start the treatment of the jiatient. In the poem 
which Nazir Ahmad read during his lecture on the 2;Jrd .lime, 1889, the writer 
speaks about the hackwardne.ss of his people, ahoul its past greatne.ss. he .saws 
that no doctor can treat a nation, if it is careless of its own health; 


I will tell you a sad tale — 

There are many ways of the decline of a people. 

If a nation resigns itself to its hnmiliation.s. 

It is already a sign of the fall. 

How can a most gifted doctor help a patient 
Who does not look after him.self ? 

If the nation is its own enemy, 

Then it considers its big faults to be only small streams. 

Our stupid acts 

Have led us to misfortune. 
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We have started being ashamed of handicrafts 
Of which earlier we were proud 

But indeed at some time we were rich and independent, 

W^e were a free people. 

W'e were strong in sciences and wisdom, 

Others were pupils and masters were we, 

W’e preserved the arts of all times, 

And were praised for reason we. 

And others only shook by our discoveries — 

(Lectures, Vol. I, p. 176) 

It would appear that the ascertainment of backwardness, of the adherence 
of the people of North India to all that was old, and the exposure of ignorance, 
was superfluous, since the facts which corroborate the lagging behind in social 
and cultural development lie on the surface. However, it seems so only on a 
modern restrospective evaluation of incidents almost a century old. In those 
conditions, as Nazir Ahmad correctly concludes, such statements had as the 
aim, the radical breaking of the psychology of the Muslims, who not very long 
ago had been the ruling community in the country, and demanded an extraordi- 
nary courage. Closely connected with the criticism of backwardness and 
ignorance, was the principle of “self-help”, moved by Sayed Ahmad and warmly 
supported by Nazir Ahmad, A. H. Hali and other enlighteners. The enlighte- 
ners openly said, that the Indians hoped for help but no one would render them 
help except themselves, and that one should never set hopes on the Britishers for 
this, since they were interested in conservation of old traditions, ignorance, 
backwardness, reactionary social institutions and so on (Lectures, Vol. I, pp. 
428 — 429). Thus the Indian enlighteners, while appealing to their compat- 
riots to preserve their loyalty to the British in the political field, aspiring to work 
with them in the government offices, at the same time distinctly realized that 
the interests of the colonizers and of the people enslaved by them, were radically 
diverse, that their cooperation was only of a temporary and tactical character, 
that in perspective their interests would move apart, and that it was necessary to 
prepare for this and to preserve strength. The appeal for self-help, which Sayed 
Ahmad had taken from the teachings of English enlighteners, objectively served 
to consolidate new forces, which subsequently took active part in the national 
freedom struggle. Progressive ideas, expressed in the pages of Addison and 
Steele’s journal “Spectator” and in the articles of Mill, Samuel Smiles, and 
other English publicists and scholars, which were adapted by Sayed Ahmad and 
his followers, according to Indian conditions, served the cause of progress of 
Indian society. 

Nazir Ahmad had his own concept of social development, although it was 
not clearly formulated anywhere in one place. While in every lecture touching 
upon questions of religion and while admitting the unconditional authority of 
Quaran and other religious books, Nazir Ahmad at the same time admitted the 
objective nature of the development of society, and considered that there was a 
specific pace in the development of various social periods, which would not be 
.stopped, materially slowed down or speeded up, not only by an individual perso- 
nality but also by any nation. The aim of the people who care about the 
progress of the people, should be a correct definition of this pace of develop- 
ment. They must try to prepare their people in such a way that it developed 
in accord with this pace, neither falling behind, nor running ahead, since either 
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of them can proveto be equally disastrous to the individual himself as well as 
to the people as a whole (Lectures, Vol. 1, pp. 371—372). An experienced orator 
and a talented author who had written a number of novels in Urdu, Nazir 
Ahmad loved to have recoui’vSe in his Lectures to graphic comparisons and par- 
ables, anecdotes and funny incidents of his life which illustrated some of the 
positions taken by him. The idea of the necessity of keeping up with the time, 
he illustrated with the help of two examples, about one of which he heard in 
his youth, and the second one he experienced himself. 

The first one is the well-known anecdote about the Lucknow courtesy. 
At the end of the 50’s of tJie last century, passenger communication was ojiened 
on the recently constructed railway line between Allahabad and Fatehpur. 
Two residents of Lucknow were waiting for the train for a few hours at the 
station. Hut when the train came, both of them started giving way to eacli other, 
thinking it discourteous to enter the train tirsl. And thus the friends wrangled 
with each other till the train had gone, after which their ostentatious courtesy 
was blown to winds, and the friends who had only recently appeared to be 
examples of upbringing and gallantry started quarrelling and started showering 
eacli other with choice curses. 

The second incident, says Nazir Ahmad, has no such comic element like the 
first one, and is rather of a tragic nature. Again in those years, on one of the 
first journeys on a railway, they saw a herd of cattle sitting on the track 
while the train was moving. Hearing the whistles of the engine and the terrible 
din made by the wagons, the herd started running helter shelter, but one bull 
bravely hurled himself at the engine and was, naturally, crushed. Another 
started running with all his strength on the track, but could not compete with 
the speed of the machine and also perished under the wheels. Nazir 
Ahmad concludes : the train is the symbol of our period, and the heed 
of bullock is us, the people. If we do not recognise the march of the times, 
and try to compete with it or overtake it, we will be mercilessly crushed and will 
perish under the wheels of history. March of history is a mill, and woe to one 
who falls in its millstones. It we are careless, like the courteous friends of 
Lucknow, we also will be hopelessly left behind, away from progress, away 
from progressive development of society, like Lucknowites in the anecdote 
(Lectures, Vol. I, pp. 371-374). 

To move in step with the demands of the time, not to be left behind, to 
learn from other people all that is useful— this is the only way which will allow^ 
the people to survive and to stand on the same level, on which the more deve- 
loped peoples of Europe now stand. 

In his lectures Nazir Ahmad gives a comparatively small place to artistic 
literature, aesthetics, and the evaluation of the place of literature in peoples’ 
lives. Here the words of G. V, Plekhanov about the Russian enlighteners 
may be fully applied to him: “An enlightener is not at war with art, but he also 
does not have an unconditional bias towards it. He generally does not have 
any bias towards anything, except towards his great and single aim: spreading 
healthy ideas in the Society”. But even those rare appraisals, which the Indian 
en ightener has made of various literary facts and phenomena, are extraordi- 

T r his attitude towards classics- 

notn Indian and foreign— and contemporary literature. 

Nazir Ahmad’s maximum dicta are about Persian poetry. Quite correctly 
pointing out the generic connection between the Urdu poetry and the medieval 
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e,su,n poelry, Nazir Ahmad feels that all that was negative-alienation from 

lite, ormalism, magnd, cation of purely intimate themes diversed of any social 

sign! icance-came from Persian poetry and led to the particular stagnation in 

I he development of the majority of Oriental literatures, “f feel, from the point 

ol view ol conlents and ideas, threre is no literature in the world, worse than the 

one in harsi lanpiage. It has destroyed the tastes so much, that we have cora- 

p etely slopped believing in reality, and believe only in fabrication and fantasy” 
(Lecliires, Vol. I, p. 7^H). ^ 

At (he same time on a tnnnber of occasions he sympathetically quotes the 
poetry ol Saadi, Humi and Firdoiisi, i.e. he values the traditional Persian poetry 
in Its higher classical evam[)les. Only the works of the epigones of the <rrGat 
classics give rise to the negation. “ 

Oharacteri/ing the Urdu poetry npto the second half of 19th century, 
i\a/,ir Ahmad, like a true rationalist looks at its educational function, social 
sigiiilicance and its inlliience on the minds of the poeple. It is quite natural 
that he came to an iiiifavourahle conclusion that the poetry was guilty 
of giving hirtfi to illusions amongst the people and of weaning them away from 
thinking realistically and concretely. During the course of the centuries it 
taught lies and complacency, it taught people to look for beauty in fantastic 
stones about magicians, virgins, ‘^paris” and hijins’ and in the romantic love of 
lieautiful [irinces and princesses, and not in the beauty of life and in the real 
events. A change to description of the lives of real people in all its worldly 
concieteiioss in tliis alone can lie and must be the true renovation of literature. 
Py taking this patli alone, can (he poets and writers, according to Nazir Ahmad, 
truly ser\e their people, and literature will fully become a powerfull weapon of 
reconstruction of life tenor. 

Sticli was in general the attitude of the writer towards the foregoing 
literary traditions. 

Amongst the Urdu [loets, Nazir Ahmad repeatedly refers to Sauda, iMir 
laki Mir and Mirza Glialib. However, all the sympathies of Nazir Ahmad are 
on the side of his contemporaries and like thinking people, who stood for the 
path of reiu)\a(ion of literature. 

First, tie speaks with warm sympathies about the Marcia authors, and the 
jioets who mourned the downfall of the nation. Here Nazir Ahmad specially 
[)oints out the works of well known Lucknow [loets Mir Anis (1801 — 1874) 
and Mirza Dabir (18tl2 — 187.>). Ami althougli their views were comparatively 
farther from the views of the Muslim Indian enlighteners, Nazir Ahmad highly 
praised their works for their closeness to the actual bfe of the people, and for 
that love of tlie native people and country, which those leading poets expressed 
with unsurpassed mastery. Comfiassion for the people who had fallen under 
foreign yoke, the mourning for its past glories— this is what impressed Nazir 
Ahmad, and made him consider Anis and Dabir as his immediate forerunners. 

Second, Nazir Ahmad's fixed considerations attracted him to the patriotic 
and didactic-reformative poetry, which had developed extensively in the last 
three decades of the l!)th century. In this connection he names first and foremost 
Altaf Hussain I lali, whose poems “Fatriotism” (Khuhb-e-watan), “The season 
of Rains” (Rarkharut), “The .loy of Hope” (Nishat-e-ummed), and especially 
(lie rnusaddas “Tides and F.libs of Islam” (Madd-o-jazr-e- Islam), accomplished 
a genuine revolution in Urdu poetry. Nazir Ahmad said: “Hali, who wrote 
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“Musaddas”, started a new tradition in Urdu poetry. Mill I don’l lliink lliat 
he wrote ‘Musaddas’ just because he wanted to ernphasi/e the new poelic style. 
His true aim was to awaken the sleepino' nation and not to allow (he cnrrent 
of decline to sweep over its head (Lectures, Vol. I, pp. ir)2 — 152). 

Often the didactic character of these works is identilied with arli.-lic iiiiper- 
fectioii and is considered as their fault. However, didacticism is inlierent in 
all the works of the enlighteners, it is their specific inalieiiahle feature and can- 
not serve as the criterion of artistic value. Didacticism of the erdighleners is 
organic, it permeates the whole of artistic flesh of the work, and serves to empha- 
size the high morality of man and his great mission and to praise I lie social duly. 
And if in the novels of Nazir Ahmad, some cfiapters a()pear to lie external 
illustrations for definite moral position, expressed in a publicist form, then this 
testifies only to the fact that tlie antlior has not yet fully mastered the metliod of 
enlightening realism, at which he had arrived sponlaneonsly, and not to the 
limited possibilities of the melliod itself. 

Didactics by itself does not belittle the services of the Indian enlighteners. 
An example of this is the great influence on the snhse(|nenl poetry of Mali's 
"iMasuddas”, a work ojienly didactic with clearly expressed tendentionsness, 
but carrying in it an emplia.-is on great hiimanislic ideas. And only in tho^e 
cases, where the didactic works of Urdu writers of that period were not dedicated 
to high ideas of man s mission, it they did not contain an emphasis on new ideas 
and denial of obsolete and conservative ones, and if tlieir content led to a narrow 
and limited moralisation and dry sermons, then they were left aside, away from 
the main path of development of leading Lrdn literature, and did not leave 
behind any noticeable (race. 

Hie fact that in tlie poetical insertions whicfi one comes across (piile often 

in the lectures, lie is astonisliingly close to Mali in his contents, also proves 

his encouraging attitude towards A. H. Mali's poetry and that they had similar 

or close views. Not only in contents, but also in form (on a few occasions, 

Nazir Ahmad nseit the form of the “Musaddas” i.e. sestet, which became 

especially popular after the publication of Mali's “Musaddas”) Nazir Ahmad 

tries to follow the example of Mali, although he does not acquire the poetical 
mastery of the latter. 

In connection with tlie de\elo|)menl of literature in the mother longue, 

Nazir Ahmad, also on a number of occasions, mentions the name'^ of M.'^ll! 

Azad and Shihli Noumani, underlining the .same quality of theirs wliicli irnpres 

sed him— their aspirations to break away from the medieval aesthetical canons 

and the efforts of these writers to strengthen the civic note of the literature, and 
to make it topical and socially active. 

Nazir Ahmad’s attitude towards the mother tongue is also explained by 
this position. It should be noted that all enlighteners paid a great deal of 
attention to the (piestion of democratization of the national language. Nazir 
Ahmad also did not ignore it. Having asserted the right of his peojile to receive 
education in mother tongue, which was close to spoken language, Nazir Ahmad 
at Ihe same lime did not share the views of the purists, who opimsed anvform of 
adoption. He saw, that many terms for indicating phenomena, which were 

earlier unknown to Lidians, were beginning to enter Indian languages from 

LngliHi, and considered this to be a natural phenomenon. Indeed English 
(and in lad iniernalional, since the majoiity of them were genetically connected 
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with Latin) terms made it easier to assimilate the experience of European science, 
allowed the Indian inlelligenlsia to overcome the medieval isolation, and became 
I lie bridges connecting the cidtures of people standing on different levels of deve- 
lopment. Ill 1801 in Aligarh answering extremely jealous preservers of the 
purity of Urdu, he said: “I foretell, that a time will unavoidably come, when 
imre Urdu will become meaningless, and that it can’t do without borrowings 
from English. And in about Fifty years the following will happen: those who 
do not understand English will not understand articles written in Urdu either, 
as it happened with the newspapers ‘‘Al-Jawaib” in Constantinopole and 
“Akhlar” in Teheran, which will be difficult to read if one does not know French” 
(Lectures^ Vol, I, p. 245). It may be said that Nazir Ahmad's prophecy has 
come true— majority of scientific, economic and socio-political terms in Urdu 
are taken from the English language, and repeated attempts to replace them 
l)y a terminology based on Arabic and Persian vocabulary have so far achieved 
only modest results. 

A short examination of some of the positions, expressed in the “Lectures” 
of Nazir Ahmad, allow us to draw the conclusion that the main motives of his 
speeches (as also of his artistic works) was an appeal to overcome the backward- 
ness of his community and for an assimilation of the achievements of European 
cidtiire and science. In the current of the new-born bourgeois ideology, these 
were an urge to awaken their people, to turn them away from the medieval stag- 
nation towards a dynamic modernism. Here the positions taken up by Nazir 
yMuuad are tlie same as those taken up by Sayed Ahmad Khan, A. EL Hali, 
Shibli Noumani and other North Indian reformers. Nazir Ahmad sometimes 
differed with his collegues on the methods of realising these theories and on 
questions of tacHcs, having secondary importance in comparison to the general 
line. However, these differences do not provide any basis for an examination of 
his work'^ outside the trend of Enlightenment. Service to their people and an 
aspiration to see them as equals of other great and developed peoples— this was 
the ideal, for the achievement of which these social workers and men of letters 
fully dedicated their lives and works. An examination of Nazir Ahmad’s publi- 
cistic heritage helps us to better understand the essence of his artistic quests, 
the contribution which he made to Urdu Literature with his novels, and to 
understand their ideological trend correlating with the trend in (lie works of 
iMiropean enligiileners. 

The contents of Nazir Ahmad’s “Lectures” are not exhausted by the ques- 
tions considered above. Historians of the social thought of Nortii India, study- 
ing the ideological life of the country during the second half of 191 It century 
and the researchers in Urdu literature, will find in them a great deal that is 
interesting and has not been touched upon in these notes. VVe will consider 
our task as having been fulfdled, if we are able to draw the attention of scholars 
to this interesting but undeservedly forgotten or at least very rarely of quoted 
source. 


A NOTE 

1 “Manulavi Nazir Ahmad Sahib; Lekcharon ka majuma”, Delhi 1918. Jild awwal our 
duwwum— Further reference in the text as (Lectures Vol. . . pp. . • ) 
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